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PREFACE 


WueEn, twenty years ago, at the invitation of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Truebner & Company, I contributed to their 
International Scientific Series a Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography, | hardly dared to hope that such a work would 
appeal to more than a limited number of students. Yet, even 
at that time, the study of Palaeography had begun to take 
a wider range; and the ever-growing output of photographic 
reproductions and especially the interest aroused by the 
recovery of valuable relics of Greek Literature which so 
frequently were coming to light among the newly-found papyri 
from Egypt combined to give it a greater stimulus. For this 
reason, and rather because it happened to be the only book of 
its kind in the English language than for any particular merit 
of its own, the Handbook attained a larger circulation than had 
been anticipated, and served more effectually the purpose, for 
which it was written, of a general guide to the subject. 

A certain inconvenience, however, embarrassed the useful- 
ness which might be claimed for the book, almost from the 
first. The small form of the volume and the moderate price of 
the Series prohibited illustration on more than a limited scale ; 
and although the facsimiles, as issued, may have proved 
sufficient as an accompaniment of the text, their value as 
palaeographical specimens, representing as they did only very 
small sections of the pages of the MSS. from which they were 
selected, could not count for much. Moreover, the letter-press 
being stereotyped, the introduction of new matter in any satis- 
factory degree was attended with difficulties. Therefore, when, 
in 1906, a third edition of the Handbook was called for, it was 
suggested to the publishers that the time had arrived for a 
fuller treatment of the subject both in text and in illustration. 
They were, however, of opinion that the Handbook, as it stood, 
still had its value; at the same time they very handsomely 
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gave me authority to make use of it as a basis for a larger 
work. I here desire to record my grateful thanks for this 
concession. 

This, then, is the origin of the present Introduction. It is 
an enlarged edition of the Handbook, following the same lines, 
but being in many parts rewritten as well as revised, and, it is 
hoped, giving a fairly complete account of the history and 
progress of Greek and Latin Palaeography, especially in its 
literary aspect, from the earliest periods represented by sur- 
viving MSS. down to the close of the fifteenth century; and 
embodying details of the more recent discoveries and the 
results of modern research. A further advantage is the un- 
proved scale of the facsimiles, which the larger format of the 
Introduction has rendered possible. For this and for other 
facilities I am indebted to the liberality of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, to whom their ready acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the publication of this work has placed me under 
peculiar obligations. 

The section of this Introduction which in the future may 
need modification, as the result of further discoveries, is that 
which deals with the Literary and Cursive hands of the Greek 
papyzi. In the case of the Literary hands, it will be seen that 
we are still far from being in a position to speak, in all 
instances, with approximate certainty as to the periods of the 
MSS. already before us. Fresh discoveries may require us to 
qualify our present views. As regards the Cursive hands, our 
position is stronger ; but there are still very wide chronological 
gaps to be filled before the palaeographer can have an unbroken 
series of dated documents at his disposal. As an aid to the 
better understanding of this difficult section, and to assist in 
the deciphering of passages in which the facsimiles, from the 
condition of the originals, may have proved obscure, the Table 
of Literary Alphabets, showing the forms of letters employed 
in the several MSS. will, it is hoped, be found useful; and, not 
less so, the Table of Cursive Alphabets, in the compilation 
of which upwards of two hundred dated papyri have been 
analyzed. 

The Facsimiles throughout have been selected with care. It 
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will be observed that a large proportion of them has been 
reproduced from the plates of the Palaeographical Society. 
This has been done purposely. The series of Facsimiles pub- 
lished by the Society, both in the old issues and in the one still 
in progress, have been chosen with a view to palaeographical 
instruction, and therefore offer the best field in which to gather 
illustrations for such an Introduction as the present one ; and, 
in addition, they are probably more accessible than any other 
series of reproductions to English students, for whom this work 
is more especially designed. My best thanks are due to the 
Society for permission to make use of their plates. 

Others also I have to thank for similar favours; and I gladly 
acknowledge my obligations to Monsieur Henri Omont, the 
Keeper of the MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; to Professor 
W. M. Lindsay, of St. Andrews; to Professor Franz Steffens, 
of Freiburg (Switzerland) ; and to Professor V. Gardthausen, of 
Leipzig. 

On the indulgence of many of my former colleagues in the 
British Museum I fear I have trespassed too freely ; but their 
patience has been inexhaustible. To my successor in the office 
of Director and Principal Librarian, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
I am specially indebted for much valuable advice and assistance 
and for his trouble in kindly reading the proofs of the portion 
of this book relating to Greek Palaeography. To Sir George F. 
Warner, late Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, to 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, the present Keeper, and to Mr. H. Idris Bell 
and Mr. G..T. Longley, of that Department; to Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books; to Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
Keeper of the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts ; to 
Mr. H. A. Grueber, Keeper of the Coins and Medals; and 
to Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, I return my best thanks for all their kindly aid. 

In conclusion, I gratefully acknowledge the care bestowed 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press on the production of 


this volume. E. MT 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, 
July 1, 1912. 
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LIST OF FACSIMILES 


(Greek Literary Papy?t) 


. Trmornevs, Persae; 4th cent. B.c. [Berlin Museums] 
. Prato, Phaedo; 3rd cent. B.c. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 488] . 
. DIALECTICAL TREATISE ; before 160 B.C. [ Paris, Musée du Louvre, 


Pap. grec. 2 | 


. Hypreripes, Athenogenes ; 2nd cent. B.C. " (Paris, Musée du Louvre] . 
. Murroporus; Ist cent. s.c. [Naples, Museo Nazionale] . 

. BaccHYLIDES ; Ist cent. B.c. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 733] 

. Petition; about 10 B.c. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 354 | : 

. Homer, Odyssey iii; about a.p. 1. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 271] 

. Hyperipes, Luxenippus; 1st cent. | Brit. Mus., Papttse. : 
. Homer, Iliad xviii(Harris Homer) ; 1st cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 107] 
. ARISTOTLE, Constitution of es about a.p. 90. [| Brit. oe 


Pap. 131] 


. Homer, Jliad xiii; 1st or ond ene [Brit. Mus., P ap. 732] 
3. COMMENTARY ON THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO; 2nd cent. (Berlin 


Museums, Pap. 9782] 


. JuLIus ArRicanus; 3rd cent. [Egypt Explor, ‘Fund, Ox. ‘Pap. 412 
. Homer, Jliad v; 3rd cent. [Bodleian Library, Gr. class. A. 8 el 

. DrED oF Sax; a.v. 88. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 141] 

. Homer, /liad xxiv (Bankes Homer) ; ond cent. [Brit. Mie. Pap. 114] 
. Homer, Iliad iit (Hawara Homer); 2nd cent. [Bodleian Library, 


Gr. class..A. 1 (P)] 


(Greek Cursive Papyr?) 


. OrriciaL Lerrer; 242 B.c. [Bodleian Library, Gr. class. C, 21 I 
. Petition ; 223B.c. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 106] . 

. Tax Recerpr; 210-209 B.c. [Brit, Mus., Dena Pap. 10463] 

. Petition; 163 3.c. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 24] . 

» PEqition ; 162 B26. | Brit. Mus. Pap. 219. 

. SALE oF Lanp; 123 B.c. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 879 (i i)] 

. SALE or Lanp; 1018.0. | Brit, Mus., Pap. 882] . 

. MarriaGE SETTLEMENT; 15-5 B.C. [Berlin Museums, Pap 66 6R}. 
> LEASE SAAD D7. [Brit. Mug. Papercor : 

. SALE oF LAND; A.D. 69-79. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 140] 

. BAILIFr’s Accounts ; A.D. 78-9. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 131}. 

). ARISTOTLE ; about A.p. 90. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 131]. 

. SALE Or AN Ass; A.D. 142. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 303] 

. Dipnoma; a.p. 194. Lene Mus., Pap. 1178]. 

. Taxation RETURN; A.D. 221. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 353] 

. SALE; A.D. 226-7. (Brit, Mus., Pap. 1158] 

5, Minrrary Accounts; A.D. 295. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 748] . 

. Lerrer ; about a.p. 350. [ Brit. Mus., ree 234 | 

. Recerpr; a.p. 441. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 7452] . 


LIST OF FACSIMILES 


. AGREEMENT FOR LEASE; A.D. 556. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 2558] . 
. CoNTRACT For LEASE; A.p. 595. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 113]. 

. Lease; a.p. 633. (Brit. Mus., Pap.1012]_ . 

. Pustic Accounts ; A.D. 700-705. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 1448] 

. Pusric Novicu ; 8th cent. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 32] ; : 


(Greek Uncials) 


- Homer, [liad ; 3rd cent. (?). [Milan, Ambrosian Library, F. 205. inf. | 
. Braiz (Coden Vaticanus); 4th cent. ns Vatican Library, Cod. 
Vat.1209] 

. BrBtE (Codex Sinaitious) ; late 4th cent. [Leipzig, Royal Library, 
Cod. Frid.-Aug.]| —. eee ; ‘ : : 
. Bretx (Codex Alewandrinus) ; blecnt [ Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 D. 
v-Viii 

: De early 6th cent. [Vienna, Teper: ary, Cod. Graec. 5] 
. MatHEemMATICAL TREATISE; 7th cent. {[ Milan, Ambrosian ae 
Too sp. |e < 

. PSALTER ; A.D. 862. [Library of Bp. Uspensky] ; 

. GosPpELs; A.D. 949. [Rome, Vatican Library, MS. Graec. 354] 

. EVANGELIARIUM; A.D. 995. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5598] . 


(Greek Minuscules) 


. THEOLOGICAL Works; 8th cent. [Rome, Vatican Library, Colonna 
MiSe39 ls . 

. Euciip; a.v. 888. " [Bodleian Library, D’Orville MS, x. 1] 

. Prato, Dialogues; A.D. 896. [Bodleian Library, Clarke MS. 39] 

. GOSPELS ; early 10th cent. [ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11300] 

. Lucran; fsout a. D..915- [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5694] : 

. TuucypipEs ; 10th cent. | Florence. Laurentian Library, Plut. lxix. 2 | 
. PLUTARCH ; 10th cent. (Florence, Laurentian Library, MS. 206] 

. PsaLteR ; about a. pv. 950. [Bodleian Library, Gk. Mise. 5] 

. St. Maximus; a.v. 970. [Mount Athos, Laura, MS. B. 37] ; 
. St. Corysostom; A.p. 976. [Bodleian Library, Laud MS. Gk. (ess 


2. GospELs; A.D. 1023. [Milan, Ambrosian Library, B. 56. sup. | 


. M. Psetius; a.p. 1040. ae University Library, Cod. 

Palat. celxxxi] . : ; ; F ; : : 

. DEMOSTHENES; early 11th cent. [ Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. 

ee) 2 , : : : 

. CANONS; ae iD, 1042. [Bodleian Library, Barocei MS. 196} 2 

. Homer, Iliad (Townley Homer); a.p. 1059. [Brit. Mus., Burney 
MS. 86] ; : ; . 

. EpistLes, etc.; A.D. 1111. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28816] 

: ue A.p. 1128-9. [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Urbino- ty, 

Gr. : : ; : 

: ree oak, A.p. 1184. (Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 44] ; 

"Commentary on Porpuyry; a.p. 1223. [Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. 

grec. 2089 | : : , : 

. COMMENTARY ON THE OCTOKCHUS; A.D. 1252. [Brit. Mus, "Add. 

MS. 27359 | 

. HeEsiop; A.D. 1280. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. xxxii. ii. 16] 

. Gospets; A.p. 1282. [Monastery of Serres, Macedonia, MS. P. 10 | 

. Gospets; A.D. 1314-15. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37002]. 

. Heropotus; a.p. 1318. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. Ixx. 6] 
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LIST OF FACSIMILES 


. Sr. ATHANASIUS; A.D. 1321. ([Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5579] . 

. Lives oF THE Faruers; A.D. 1362. [Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 50] - 
. Pouysius; A.D. 1416. ‘[Brit. } Mus., Add. MS. 11728] : 

. Tue Propnets; a.p. 1437. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21259] 

. Menaznum; a.p. 1460. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 16398 | 

. Homer, Odyssey; A.D. 1479. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5658]. 


(Latin Capeatey 


. VirGIL; 4th or 5th cent. [St. Gall, Cod. 1394] 3 : ; 
. Porm on THE Barrie or Actium; before a.p. 79. [Naples, Museo 


Nazionale } 


. Virein; 5th cent. 7 [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Palat. 1631] 
. VirGiL; 4th cent.? [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. 3225] 
. VIRGIL; before A.D. 494. ae Laurentian ey Plut. 


KEK es 


(Latin Uncials) 


. CrcERO, De Bee 4th cent. {Rome, Vatican eae Cod. Vat. 


5757 | 


88. GospELs; 4th cent. [Vercelli, Chapter Library] : 
Piinwa 5th cent. [ Vienna, Imperial Library, Cod. Lat. 15] 


tosPELs; 5th or 6th cent. [St. Gall, Cod. 1394] 


. New TEstaAMENT ; about A.D. 546. [Fulda Library] . 
. St. AuGuSTINE; A.D. 669. [Library of Mr. J. Pierpont } Morgan] 
3. BrBLE (Codex Ammiatinus) ; about a.p. 700. [Florence, Laurentian 


Library, Cod. Amiat. 1] 


. GOSPELS; A.D. 739-60. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5463] 


(Latin Mixed Uncials and Minuscules, and Half-uncials) 


. Eprrome or Livy; 8rd cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 1532]. 
. CuHronoLogicaL Norgs; 6th cent. [Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. T. 


2. 26] 


. Panpects; 6th or 7th cent. [Florence, Laurentian ‘Library] . 

98. St. Hitary; before a.p. 509-10. [Rome, Archives of St. Peter’ s] . 

. Sr. AvcustTInE; 6th cent. [ Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 13367] 

. BrpricAL ComMMENTARY ; before A. D.569. [Monte Cassino, Cod. 150] 


(Roman Cursive) 


. Forms or Lerrers; before A.p. 79. 
. PompE1an WaxxrpD aaek: A.D. 59. [ Naples, Museo Nacionale 


no. exliii]. 


. Dacian WaxeD TABLET; A.D. 167. " [Budapest Museum]. : 
105. Forms or LErTers ; 2nd cent. ; > ailll7?, § 
. SPEECHES; A.D. 41-54. { Berlin Museums, Pap. 8507 

. SALE OF A SLAVE; A.D. 166. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 2 ot 

3, LETTER: aD, ee [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 730| é 

9. PETITION; A.D. 247. [Bodleian Library, Lat. class. D. 12 (P)] 

. LErrer; “ath Cae [Strassburg, Pap. lat. Argent. i] 

_ IMPERrAT Rescripr; 5th cent. | Leyden Museum}. 

. Ravenna DEED oF Saru; a.p. 572. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412] . 
. Forms or LETTERS; A.D. B72 

. St. Maximus; 7th cent. [ Milan, Annbromans Library, @ 98, P. inf], 


LIST OF FACSIMILES 


(Latin Minuseules : National Book-hands) 


. St. AUGUSTINE; 8th cent. [The Escurial, MS. R. ii. 18]. 

. ORATIONALE Gornroum; 9th cent. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 30852] . 
. MARTYROLOGY; A.D. 919. [ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25600 | 

. Beatus; A.D. 1109. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11695] 

5 SACRAMENTARIUM ; about A. D. 800. [St. Gall, Cod. ie 

. ALCUIN; A.D. 812. [| Monte Cassino, Cod. ili]. 

: STarrus : end of 10th cent. [Eton College, MS. BI. 6. 

. Lecrionary ; A.D. 1058-87. [Monte Cassino; Cod. xcix 

. CoMMENTARY ON Monastic Ruuxs; a. p. 1264- 82. Merle Cassino. 


Cod. 440-59] 


. Lectionary; late 7th cent. [Paris, Bibl. Nat ions lat. 9427] 

. Sr. Grecory; 8th cent. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 31031 | 

. Homirres; 7th or 8th cent. [Brit. Mus. , Harley MS. 5041] . 

. Lex Sarica; a.p. 794. [St. Gall, Cod. 731). 

. Hominies; 8th cent. { Brussels, Royal Library, MS. 9850- 2]. 

. Sr. Cyprian; 8th cent. [Manchester, John Rylands Library, ] MS. 


Lat. 15] 


. Eveyprius ; early 8th cent. [Library of Mons, Jules s Desnoyer ‘ 
. St. Jerome; a.p. 744. [Epinal, MS. 68 | ; : 
133. Supicius Severus; 9th cent. [ Quedlinburg | . 368, 


(Latin Half-uncials and Minuscules : The Irish Book-hand) 


. GosrEts; late 7th cent. [Dublin, Trinity College, MS. A. 4. 15] 
. GosPEts (Book of Kells); end of 7th cent. [ Dublin, Trinity College | 
. GospeLs OF Macrecon ; about a.p. 800. [Bodleian Library, Auct. 


D. 2.19] . 
. New TESTAMENT (Book of Armagh) ; A.D. 807. [Dublin, Trinity College] 


. Priscran ; A.D. 838. [Leyden, University Library, Cod. Lat. 67 | 
. GospeLs oF Ma&LBRIGTE; A.D. 1138. | Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 1802] 


(Latin Half-uncials and Minuscules: The Barly English Book-hand) 


. Linpisrarne Gospets (Durham Book); about A. p. 700. [ Brit. Mus., 


Cotton MS., Nero D. iv] 


. CANTERBURY GosprLs ; late 8th cent. [Brit. Muz., Royal MS. 1E. vil 
. Bepa; 8th cent. [Cambridge, University Library, MS. Kk. v. 16] . 
; Bepa ; A.D. 811-14. [Brit. Mus., Cotton MS., Vespas. B. vi] 


_ PASCHAL Computations ; 9th cent. [ Bodleian Library, Digby MS. 63] 
. ANGLO-Saxon CHRONICLE ; about A.D. 891. Lenbeatee: Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 173] . 


. Aneto-Saxon Porms (Lweter Book) ; about a.D. 950. [Exeter 


Chapter Library, MS. 3501] 


. Psarrer; about A.p. 969. [Salisbury, Chapter Library, MS. 150] . 
. SHERBORNE PonTIFICAL; about A.D. 992--5. ee Bibl. Nat., MS. 


lat. 943 | 


. Ancio-Saxon CurontcLE ; about A.D. 1001. [Cambridge, Corpus 


Christi College, MS. 73 


. Hurric; early 11th cent. [Cambridge, University Library, MS. 


Hh. ie 10| 


. ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE ; about A.D. 1045. [Brit. Mus., Cotton 


MS., Tiberius B. i] 
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LIST OF FACSIMILES 


X1V 
(Latin Minuscules: The Book-hand in the Middle A ges) 

No. 

152. St. AueustTinE; before a. Dd. 814. [Evens Cathedral Library, MS. 
610]. : ; 

153. PASCHASIUS; A.D. 819. [Brussels, Royall Library, MS. 8216- 18] 

154. Turonocican Tracts; A.D. 821. [Munich, Royal Library, MS. Lat. 
14468 

155. St. ees A.D. 823. (Munich, Royal Library, MS. Lat. 14437] 

156. ConsTITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE; A.D. 825. [St. Gall, Cod. 733] . 

157, 158. Gospets or Nevers; about a. pv. 840. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 
2790]. Rei, 

159. GosPELS OF Lorwatr ; ones D. 850. [Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 
266 : 

160. Brena ; i A.D. 848. (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS., Wespase B. vi] 

161. Canons; about a.p. 888. -[St. Gall Cod. 672 | : : 

162. Atcurn ; early 10th cent. Brie Mus., Royal MS. 8 E. xv] ‘ 

163. Gospets oF Kine ASTHELSTAN ; el 10th cent. [ Brit. Mus., Royal 
MS. 1 A. xviii} : ; 

164, 165. Rapanus Maourvs; les AD: 948, [ Brit. iMucs Add. MS. 
22820)he  2opb 

166. AMALARIUS; A.D. 952. [Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. ee 

167. Mito; A.p. 1022-41. [Brit. Mus., Royal MS.5 A. xi] . 

168. Marryrotocy ; A.D. 1040-69. (Avignon, Tees Calvet, MS. 98] . 

169. GospELs oF THE CounTEss Gopa ; middle of 11th cent. (Brit. Mus., 
Royal MS. 1 D. iui} . : ; : , 

170. Brste; A.D. 1094-7. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28106 | 

171. AtpHELM; 10th cent. [Lambeth Library, MS. 200] : , : 

172. BenuDIcTionaL or St, AlTHELWOLD; A.D. 963-84. [Library of the 
Duke of Devonshire]. ‘ : : : a 

173. GREGORY THE GREAT; oa 11th cent, [Bodleian Library, Bod. 
MS. 708] . : 

174, GospELs; A.D. 1008-23. [C Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. B. 10. 4] 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GREEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS 


AuTsouaGH the task which lies before us of investigating the growth 
and changes of Greek and Latin palaeography does not require us to deal 
with any form of writing till long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome 
had assumed their final shapes, yet a brief sketch of the developement of 
those alphabets, as far as it is known, forms a natural introduction to the 
subject. 

The alphabet which we use at the present day is directly derived 
from the Roman alphabet; the Roman, from a local form of the Greek; 
the Greek, from the Phoenician. Whence the Phoenician alphabet was 
derived we are not even yet in a position to declare. The ingenious 
theory set forth, in 1859, by the French Egyptologist de Rougé of its 
descent from the ancient cursive form of Egyptian hieratic writing, 
which had much to recommend it, and which for a time received 
acceptance, must now be put aside, in accordance with recent research. 
Until the alphabetic systems of Crete and Cyprus and other quarters 
of the Mediterranean shall have been solved, we must be content to 
remain in ignorance of the actual materials out of which the Phoenicians 
constructed their letters. 

To trace the connexion of the Greek alphabet with the Phoenician, 
or, as it may be more properly styled, the Semitic, alphabet is not difficult. 
A comparison of the early forms of the letters sufficiently demonstrates 
their common origin ; and, still further, the names of the letters and their 
order in the two alphabets are the same. The names of the Semitic 
letters are Semitic words, each describing the letter from its resemblance 
to some particular object, as aleph an ox, beth a house, and so on. When 
the Greeks took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed in the cities 
and colonies of the Phoenicians and among the Jews and Moabites and 
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other neighbouring tribes; and its most ancient form as known to us is 
preserved in a series of inscriptions which date back to the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. The most important of them is that engraved upon the slab 
known as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Mesha, king of 
Moab, about 890 B.c., against Israel and Edom, and which was discovered 
in 1868 near the site of Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. From these 
inscriptions of the oldest type we can construct the primitive Phoenician 
alphabet of twenty-two letters, in a form, however, which must have 
passed through many stages of modification. 


The Greek Alphabet 


The Greeks learned the art of writing from the Phoenicians at least 
as early as the ninth century B.c.; and it is not improbable that they 
had acquired it even one or two centuries earlier. Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phoenicians, pressed at home by the advancing conquests 
of the Hebrews, were established in remote times in the islands and 
mainlands of Greece and Asia Minor; and their alphabet of two-and- 
twenty letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they settled or 
with whom they had commercial dealings. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that the Greeks received the alphabet from the Phoenicians at 
one single place from whence it was passed on throughout Hellas; but 
rather at several points of contact from whence it was locally diffused 
among neighbouring cities and their colonies. Hence we are prepared 
to find that, while the Greek alphabet is essentially one and the same in 
all parts of Hellas, as springing from one stock, it exhibits certain local 
peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from its very first adoption at 
different centres, partly derived from local influences or from linguistic 
or other causes. While, then, the primitive alphabet of Hellas has 
been described by the general title of Cadmean, it must not be assumed 
that that title applies to an alphabet of one uniform pattern for all 
Greece. 

Among the two-and-twenty signs adopted from the Phoenician, four, 
viz. aleph, he, yod, and ayin (*, 4,4, ©), were made to represent the vowel- 
sounds ,e,7,0, both long and short, the signs for e and 0 being also employed 
for the diphthongs ez and ow. The last sound continued to be expressed 
by the omzkron alone to a comparatively late period in the history of 
the alphabet. The fifth vowel-sound w was provided for by a new letter, 
wpsilon, which may have been a modification or ‘differentiation’ of the 
Phoenician waw (Y). This new letter must have been added almost imme- 
diately after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no local 
Greek alphabet which is without it. Next was felt the necessity for 
distinguishing long and short e, and in Tonia, the aspirate gradually falling 
into disuse, the sign H, eta, was adopted to represent long e, probably 
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before the end of the seventh century B.c. About the same time the 
long o began to be distinguished by various signs, that used by the 
Tonians, the omega, 2, being perhaps a differentiation of the omikron. 
The age of the double letters , X, and Y, as they appear in the Ionian 
alphabet, must, as is evident from their position, be older than or at least 
coaeval with omega. 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved in obscurity. 
The original Semitic names appear to have become confused in the course 
of transmission to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to wrong 
signs. The. name zeta seems to correspond to the name tsade, but the 
letter appears to be taken from the letter zayin (). Xé, which seems to 
be the same word as shin, represents the letter samekh ( +). San, which is 
probably derived from zayin, represents tsude (bh). Sigma, which may 
be identified with swmekh, represents shin (W). But all these sibilants 
were not used simultaneously for any one dialect or locality. In the 
well-known passage of Herodotus (i. 1389), where he is speaking of 
the terminations of Persian names, we are told that they ‘all end in 
-the same letter, which the Dorians call sw and the Tonians sigma’. 
There can be little doubt that the Dorian sun was originally the 
M-shaped sibilant which is found in the older Dorian inscriptions, as 
in Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth, and Argos! This sibilant is now known 
to have been derived from the Phoenician letter tsade. In a Greek 
abecedarium scratched upon a small vase discovered at Formello, 
near Veii, this letter is seen to occupy the eighteenth place, corre- 
sponding to the position of tsade in the Phoenician alphabet. In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the Galassi vase, 
which was found at Cervetri in 1836, it is formed more closely on the 
pattern of the Phoenician letter. In the primitive Greek alphabet, 
therefore, sw existed (representing tsude) as well as sigma (representing 
shin), but as both appear to have had nearly the same sibilant sound, the 
one or the other became superfluous. In the Ionian alphabet sigma was 
preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter san must date far back, for its loss affected 
the numerical value of the Greek letters. When this value was being 
fixed the exclusion of sam was overlooked, and the numbers were calcu- 
lated as though that letter had not existed. ‘The preceding letter pz 
stands for 80; the koppa for 90, the numerical value of the Phoenician 
sade and properly also that of swz. Ata later period the obsolete letter 
was readopted as the numerical sign for 900, and became the modern 
sampi (i.e. sant pt), so called from its partial resemblance, in its late 
form, to the letter pz. 

1 It has also been identified with a T-shaped sign which was used for a special sound 
on coins of Mesembria, and at Halicarnassus in the fifth century B.c. 
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With regard to the local alphabets of Greece, different states and 
different islands either adopted or developed distinctive signs. Certain 
letters underwent gradual changes, as eta from closed B to open H, and 
theta from the crossed ® to the dotted circle ©, which forms were common 
to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most ancient forms of the 
alphabet are found in Melos, Thera, and Crete, which moreover did not 
admit the double letters. While some states retained the digamma or 
the koppa, others lost them; while some developed particular differentia- 
tions to express certain sounds, others were content to express two sounds 
by one letter. The forms .[ for beta and B for epsilon are peculiar to 
Corinth and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished by its 
rectangular umbda F; and that letter appears in the Boeotian, Chalci- 
dian, and Athenian alphabets in a primitive form L.! 

But while there are these local differences among the various alphabets 
of ancient Greece, a broad division has been laid down by Kirchhoff? who 
arranges them in two groups, the eastern and the western. The eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been referred to as the 
Jonian, common to the cities on the western coast of Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands, and the alphabets of Megara, Argos, and Corinth 
and her colonies ; and, in a modified degree, those of Attica, Naxos, Thasos, 
and some other islands. The western group includes the alphabets of 
Thessaly, Euboea, Phocis, Locris, and Boeotia, and of all the Peloponnese 
(excepting the states specified under the other group), and also those of 
the Achaean and Chalcidian colonies of Italy and Sicily. 

In the eastern group the letter = has the sound of ; and the letters 
X, ¥ the sounds of kh and ps. (In Attica, Naxos, etc., the letters = and 
Y were wanting, and the sounds # and ps were expressed by X=, =.) 
In the western group the letter = is wanting, and X, Y have the values 
of w and kh; while the sound ps was expressed by NE or 8, or rarely 
by a special sign x. In a word, the special test-letters are :— 

Eastern: X=kh. Y=ps. 

Western: X=a. Y=kh. 
How this distinction came about is not known, although several explana- 
tions have been hazarded. It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right to left, so in the 
earliest Greek inscriptions we find the same order followed. Next came 
the method of writing called bowstrophedon, in which the written lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, or vice versa, 

' © asa form of phi is found on coins of Phocis of 600 8. c. ; andaslight modification 
of the Corinthian beta was used in the coinage of Byzantium, 350 B.c.— Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Greek Coins: Phocis, 14-19 ; Thrace, ete., 93-4. 

2 Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 4th ed., 1887. 
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as the plough forms the furrows. Lastly, writing from left to right 
became universal. In the most ancient tomb-inseriptions of Melos and 
Thera we have the earliest form of writing. Boustrophedon was 
commonly used in the sixth century B.c. However, the famous Greek 
inscription at Abu Simbel—the earliest to which a date can be given— 
cut on one of the legs of the colossal statues which guard the entrance 
of the great temple, and recording the exploration of the Nile up to the 
second cataract by certain Greek, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries in the 
service of Psammetichus, runs from left to right. The king here 
mentioned may be the first (654-617 B.c.) or, more probably, the second 
(594-589 B.c.) of that name. The date of the writing may therefore be 
roughly placed about 600 B.c. The fact that, besides this inscription, the 
work of two of the soldiers, the names of several of their comrades are 
also cut on the rock, proves how well established was the art of writing 
among the Greeks even at that early period. 


The Latin Alphabet 


Like the local alphabets of Greece, the Italic alphabets varied from 
one another by the adoption or rejection of different signs, according 
to the requirements of language. Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the 
Etruscan, the Umbrian, and the Oscan alphabets are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in this way; but at the same time the common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelasgian alphabet of the 
Chalcidian type. The period of the introduction of writing into Italy 
from the great trading and colonizing city of Chalcis must be carried 
back to the time when the Greeks wrote from right to left. Two 
Latin inscriptions + have been found thus written ; and in the other Italic 
scripts this ancient system was also followed. The inscription on the 
rectangular pillar found in 1899 near the Forum, of a date not later than 
the fifth century B. ¢., is arranged boustrophedon.? We may assume, then, 
that the Greek alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or ninth century 8B.c., and not improbably through 
the ancient Chalcidian colony of Cumae, which tradition named as the 
earliest Greek settlement in the Jand. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy of Rome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses twenty of the letters of the Greek 
western alphabet, and, in addition, three adopted signs. Taking the 
Formello and Galassi abecedaria? as representing the primitive alphabet 


1 The earliest, on a fibula from Praeneste assigned to the sixth century B.c. (0. I. L. 
xiv. 4123); the other, the Duenos inscription on a vase of the fourth century B.c. found 
near the Quirinal in 1880 (C. J. L. i. 871). Both are given in Sandys, Compan. Lat. Studies, 


731, 733. 
"9 Sandys, op. cit. 732. 8 See E. S. Roberts, Gk. Epigraphy, i. 17. 
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of Italy, it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter san and the 
double letters theta, phi, and chi (¥), and disregarded the earlier sign 
for zt. In Quintilian’s time letter X was the ‘ ultima nostrarum’ and 
closed the alphabet. The letter zeta representing the soft s sound was 
so used at first by the Latins; but, this sound in course of time changing 
to an r sound, the letter z ceased to be used. But at a later period it 
was restored to the alphabet for the purpose of transliteration of Greek 
words. As however its original place had been meanwhile filled by the 
new letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. With regard 
to the creation of G, till the middle of the third century B.c. its want 
was not felt, as C was employed to represent both the hard ¢ and 
g sounds,’ a survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations 
C. and Cn. for Gaius and Gnaeus; but gradually the new letter was 
developed from C and was placed in the alphabet in the position 
vacated by zeta. The digamma had become the Latin F, and the 
wpsilow had been transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of 
Cicero upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary purposes, 
and thus became again incorporated in the Latin alphabet—this time 
without change of form, Y. Its position shows that it was admitted 
before Z. 


' The sound represented by C in Latin no doubt also gradually, but at a very early 
period, became indistinguishable from that represented by K. Hence the letter K fell 
into general disuse in writing, and only survived as an archaic form in certain words, 
such as kalendae. 
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CHAPTER II 


MATERIALS USED TO, RECEIVE WRITING 


Or the various materials which have been used within the memory of 
man to receive writing, there are three, viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper, 
which, from their greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials several, 
including some which at first sight seem of a most unpromising character, 
have been largely used. For such a purpose as writing, men naturally 
make use of the material which can be most readily procured, and is, at 
the same time, the most suitable. If the ordinary material fail, they 
must extemporize a substitute. If something more durable is wanted, 
metal or stone may take the place of vellum or paper. But with 
inscriptions on these harder materials we have, in the present work, but 
little todo. Such inscriptions generally fall under the head of epigraphy. 
Here ‘we have chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, has been wont to 
be inscribed. Still, as will be seen in what follows, there are certain 
exceptions; and to some extent we shall have to inquire into the 
employment of metals, clay, potsherds, and wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materials for writing. 
We will first dispose of those substances which were of more limited use. 


Leaves 


It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of society, leaves of 
plants and trees, strong enough for the purpose, would be adopted as 
a ready-made material provided by nature for such an operation as 
writing. In various parts of India and the East the leaves of palm- 
trees have been in use for centuries and continue to be employed for this 
purpose ; and they form an excellent and enduring substance. Manu- 
scripts written on palm-leaves have been found in Nepal which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants are not generally 
of the tough character of those which grow in the tropics; but it is not 
impossible that they were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and that the 


' Ulpian, Digest, xxxii. 52, de Legat. 8, thus classifies books: ‘ Librorum appellatione 
continentur omnia volumina, sive in charta, sive in membrana sint, sive in quavis alia 
materia ; sed et si in philyra aut in tilia, ut nonnulli conficiunt, aut in quo alio corio, 
idem erit dicendum. Quod si in codicibus sint membraneis vel chartaceis, vel etiam 
eboreis, vel alterius materiae, vel in ceratis codicillis, an debeantur videamus.’ 
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references by classical writers to their employment are not merely 
fanciful. There is evidence of the custom of metahtopds, or voting for 
ostracism with olive-leaves, at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at 
Athens under the name of ékpvddogopia.! Pliny, Nut. Hist. xiii. 11, 
writes: ‘Antea non fuisse chartarum usum: in palmarum folis primo 
scriptitatum, deinde quarundam arborum libris.’ 


Bark 


Better adapted for writing purposes than leaves was the bark of 
trees, liber, which we have just seen named by Pliny, and the general 
use of which caused its name to be attached to the book (i.e. the roll) 
which was made from it. The inner bark of the lime-tree, propa, tiliu, 
was chosen as most suitable. Pliny, Vat. Hist. xvi. 14, describing this 
tree, says: ‘Inter corticem et lignum tenues tunicae sunt multiplici 
membrana, e quibus vincula tiliae vocantur tenuissimae earum philyrae.’ 
It was these delicate shreds, philyrae, of this inner skin or bark which 
formed the writing material. In the enumeration of different kinds of 
books by Martianus Capella, ii, 136, those consisting of lime-bark are 
quoted, though as rare: ‘Rari vero in philyrae cortice subnotati.’ 
Ulpian also, Digest. xxxii. 52, mentions ‘ volumina... in philyra aut in 
tilia.” But not only was the bark of the lime-tree used, but tablets also 
appear to have been made from its wood—the ‘tiliae pugillares’ of 
Symmachus, iv. 34; also referred to by Dio Cassius, Ixxii. 8, in the 
passage: d@dexa ypapparteta, oid ye ex didvpas moveirat. It seems that 
rolls made from lime-bark were co-existent at Rome with those made 
from papyrus, after the introduction of the latter material; but the 
home-made bark must soon have disappeared before the imported 
Egyptian papyrus, which had so many advantages both in quantity and 
quality to recommend it. It has rather been the fashion with some 
writers to deride the tradition of the employment of bark as a writing 
material in Europe. They suggest that it has arisen from papyrus 
being ignorantly mistaken for bark. An occasional mistake of the kind 
may well have happened. But the references of early writers to the 
employment of bark is not to be lightly disregarded.* 


1 The olive-leaf, used in this ceremony, is also mentioned, pvAdAov éAaias, as the material 
on which to inscribe a charm.—Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i, Pap. exxi. 218; and a 
bay-leaf is enjoined for the same purpose in Papyrus 2207 in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

2 See a reference to acopy of Aratus on malya-bark. quoted from Isidore, Orig. vi. 12, by 
Ellis, Comm. on Catullus, 2nd ed., 1889, p. lix. The employment of birch-bark as a writing 
material in India is, of course, well known, It dates back to a very early time, specimens 
of the fourth century being extant. In Kashmir it was largely used down to the time of 
Akbar’s conquest in the seventeenth century, and there are still a considerable number 
of MSS. of the material in that country. Several are in the British Museum, one of them 
being of the year 1268. 
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Linen 


Linen cloth, which is found in use among the ancient Egyptians to 
receive writing, appears also as the material for certain rituals in Roman 
history. Livy, x. 38, refers to a book of this character, ‘liber vetus 
linteus,’ among the Samnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentions the ‘lintel 
libri’ in the temple of the goddess Moneta; and Flavius Vopiscus in his 
Life of the Emperor Aurelian refers to ‘libri lintei’ in the Ulpian Library 
in Rome! Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, names ‘ volumina lintea’ as in use 
at an early period for private documents, public acts being recorded on 
lead. Martianus Capella, iii. 136, also refers to ‘carbasina volumina ee 
and in the Codex Theodos. vi. 27. 1, ‘mappae linteae’ occur. The largest 
extant example of Etruscan writing, now preserved in the Museum at 
Agram, is inscribed on linen.? 


Clay and Pottery 


Clay was a most common writing material among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The excavations made of late years on the ancient sites 
of their great cities have brought to light a whole literature impressed 
on sun-dried or fire-burnt bricks and tablets. Clay tablets have also 
been found in the excavations at Knossos in Crete, ascribed to the 
period about 1500 B.c. Potsherds came ready to the hand in Egypt, 
where earthenware vessels were the most common kind of household 
utensils. They have been found in large numbers, many inscribed in 
Greek with such ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Roman occupation.2 To such inscribed potsherds 
has been given the title of ostraka, a term which will recall the practice 
of Athenian ostracism in which the votes were recorded on such frag- 
ments.’ That such material was used in Greece only on such passing 
occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the passage in Diogenes 
Laertius, vil. 174, which narrates that the Stoic Cleanthes was forced by 
poverty to write on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or verses were scratched with the stilus 


1 The Ulpian Library was the Publie Record Office of Rome.—J. W. Clark, The Care of 
Books, 1901, p. 20. 

* Tt was found cut into strips and used for binding an Egyptian mummy.—Ed. Krall, 
in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, vol. xli (1892). 

* See autotypes of some specimens in Pal. Soc, ii. 1, 2. 

* Votes for ostracism at Athens were probably recorded on fragments of broken vases 
which had been used in religious services, and which were given out specially for the 
occasion, Three such voting ostraka are known: one is described by Benndorf, Griech. und 
sicilische Vasenbilder, tab, xxix. 10; another, for the ostracism of Xanthippos, the father of 
Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athens, 61), is noticed by Studniezka, Antenor wnd archiiische 
Malerei in Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen arch. Instituts, ii (1887), 161. See also the Brit. Mus. 
Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 7. 
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before baking, served occasionally among both Greeks and Romans for 
educational purposes.! 


Wall-spaces 


It is perhaps straining a term to include the walls of buildings under 
the head of writing materials; but the graffiti or wall-scribblings, 
discovered in such large numbers at Pompeii hold so important a 
place in the history of early Latin palaeography, that it must not be 
forgotten that in ancient times, as now, a vacant wall was held to be 


a very convenient place to present public notices and appeals or to scribble 
idle words. . 
Precious Metals 


The precious metals were naturally but seldom used as writing 
materials. For such a purpose, however, as working a charm, an 
occasion when the person specially interested might be supposed not to 
be too niggard in his outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin 
plates or leaves of gold or silver recommended,’ a practice which is 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with a gold or silver 
coin as enjoined by the gipsy fortune-teller. 


Lead 


Lead was used at an ancient date. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, refers 
to ‘plumbea volumina’ as early writing material. Pausanias, ix. 31, 4, 
states that at Helicon he saw a leaden plate (jdA:8d0s) on which the 
*Epya of Hesiod were inscribed. At Dodona tablets of lead have been 
discovered which contain questions put to the oracle, and in some 
instances the answers.t | An instance of the employment of lead in 
correspondence occurs in Parthenius, Hrotica, cap. 9; the story being 
that, when the island of Naxos was invaded by the Milesians in 501 B.¢., 
the priestess Polycrite, being in a temple outside the capital city, sent 
word to her brothers, by means of a letter written upon lead and 
concealed in a loaf, how they might make a night attack. Lenormant, 
Rhein. Museum, xxii. 276, has described the numerous small leaden 
pieces on which are written names of persons, being apparently sortes 
iudiciariae, or lots for selection of judges, of ancient date. Divae, ov 
solemn dedications of offending persons to the infernal deities by, or on 
behalf of, those whom they had injured or offended, were inscribed 

1 Facsimiles in C. J. L. iii. 962. The ostrakon no. 18711 in the British Museum is 
inscribed with ll. 107-18, 128-39 of the Phoenisswe of Euripides : see Classical Review, xviii. 2. 
The Berlin ostrakon 4758 contains ll. 616-24 of the Hippolytus of Euripides. 

MBE Mies SOR a kG 

3 Out. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i. 102, 122 ; also papyri in the Bibl. Nationale, 258, 
2705, 2228. 

4 Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines (1878), p. 68, pl. POM aSIIG Cy tle Ihe Ve Mish, ey 
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on this metal. These maledictory inscriptions, called also defimiones or 
catddecpor and xatadéces, appear to have been extensively employed. 
An instance is recorded by Tacitus, Annal. ii. 69, in his account of the 
last illness and death of Germanicus, in whose house were found, hidden 
in the floor and walls, remains of human bodies and ‘carmina et 
devotiones et nomen Germanici plumbeis tabulis insculptum’. Many 
have been found at Athens and other places in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and some in Italy ; others again in a burial-ground near Roman Carthage.’ 
Several were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to the period 
between the third and first centuries B.c.;2 and recently a collection 
was found near Paphos in Cyprus, buried in what appears to have been 
a malefactors’ common grave.? These Cnidian and Cyprian examples 
are now in the British Museum. Charms and incantations were also 
inscribed on thin leaves of lead.4 Montfaucon, Palaeogr. Gracca, 16, 181, 
mentions and gives an engraving of a leaden book, apparently connected 
with magic. A leaden roll has been found in Rhodes, inscribed with the 
greater part of Psalm 1xxx in Greek, of the third or fourth century ; which 
may have been used as a charm.’ There are two inscribed leaden tablets 
found at Bath; the one containing a curse in Latin on some person who had 
carried off a girl named Vilbia, written in reversed characters ; the other 
being a Latin letter of the fourth century.® Of later date isa tablet found 
in a grave in Dalmatia, containing a charm against evil spirits, in Latin, 
inscribed in cursive letters of the sixth century.’ Several specimens 
which have been recovered from mediaeval graves prove that the 
custom of burying leaden inscribed plates with the dead was not 
uncommon in the middle ages.8 The employment of this metal for such 
purposes may have been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical action, and is liable to rapid 
disintegration under certain conditions. For the ancient dirae it was 
probably used because it was common and cheap. j 


Bronze 


Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans as a material on which 
to engrave votive inscriptions, laws, treaties, and other solemn docu- 


' Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, 1888, p. 294. 

* Newton, Discov. at Halicarnassus (1863), ii. 719-45 ; and Collitz and Bechtel, Griech. 
Dialekt-Inschriften, iii. 238. 

* Soc. Biblical Archaeology, Proceedings, xiii (1891), pt. iv. 

* Leemans, Paupyri Graeci Mus. Lugdun. 1885 ; Wessely, Griech. Zauber Papyri, 1888 ; Cat. Gk. 
Papyri in Brit, Mus, i. 74, etc. Tin plates were also used, Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 91, ete. 

5 Sitewngsberichte of the Roy. Prussian Academy, 1898, p. 582. 

° Hermes, xv; Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xlii. 410; E, W. B. Nicholson, Vinisius to 
Nigra, 1904. For further notices of inscriptions on lead see Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. 2nd 
ede OI ps26=s. 

CGE Th, This shut, Nar 8 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 48-51. 
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ments. These, however, do not come under present consideration, being 
strictly epigraphical monuments. The only class which we need notice 
is that of the Roman military diplomas, those portable tubulae honestae 
missionis, as they have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them rights of citizenship and marriage. Upwards 
of one hundred such documents, or portions of them, issued under the 
emperors, have been recovered. They are interesting both palaeo- 
graphically, as giving a series of specimens of the Roman rustic capital 
letters,’ and also for the form which they took, exactly following that 
observed in the legal documents preserved in waxed tablets (see below). 
They were, in fact, codices in metal. The diploma consisted of two 
squared plates of the metal, hinged with rings. The authentic deed was 
engraved on the inner side of the two plates, and was repeated on the 
outside of the first plate. Through two holes a threefold wire was passed 
and bound round the plates, being sealed on the outside of the second 
plate with the seals of the seven witnesses, whose names were also 
engraved thereon. The seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, 
which was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case of the outer 
copy being called in question, reference was made to the deed inside by 
breaking the seals, without the necessity of going to the official copy kept 
in the temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same diploma is paralleled 
in some of the Assyrian tablets, which, after being inscribed, received an 
outer casing of clay on which the covered writing was repeated. 


Wood 


Wooden tablets were used in very remote times. In many cases they 
were probably coated, if not with wax, with some kind of composition, 
the writing being scratched upon them with a dry point; in some 
instances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare wood. The 
ancient Egyptians also used tablets covered with a glazed composition 
capable of receiving ink.* Wooden tablets inscribed with the names of 
the dead are found with mummies. They were also used for memoranda 
and accounts, and in the Egyptian schools; specimens of tablets inscribed 
with receipts, alphabets, and verses having survived to the present day.* 
One of the earliest specimens of Greek writing is a document inscribed 


iO, I. L. iii. 848 sqq. publishes fifty-eight of them. For facsimiles see, e. g., J. Arneth, 
Zuilf rémische Militéir-Diplome, Vienna, 1843 ; New Pal. Soc. 131. 

2 See facsimile specimens of the characters employed in the diplomas in Hiibner, 
Exempla Script. Epigr. 285-300. 

3 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii. 188. 

4 Reuvens, Lettres, iii. 111 ; Transac. Roy. Soc, Lit., 2nd series, x, pt. 1; Leemans, Mon. 
Egypt. ii, tab. 236; Rhein. Museum, xv (1860), 157. Several specimens of Egyptian inscribed 
tablets are in the British Museum. 
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in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the British Museum (5849, C.) ; 
it refers to a money transaction of the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (254 or 253 B.¢.).! In the British Museum there is also a small 
wooden board (Add. MS. 33293), painted white and inscribed in ink with 
thirteen lines from the Jliad (iii. 2738-85), the words being marked off 
and the syllables indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholars. It was found in Egypt, and is probably of the third 
century. Of the same period are a board (Add. MS. 37516) and a book 
of eight wooden leaves (Add. MS. 57583), inscribed with school exercises 
in Greek.2 At Vienna is a board with lines from the Hekale of Calli- 
machus and the Phoenissae of Euripides, of the fourth century.? There is 
also a miscellaneous set of broken tablets (Add. MS. 33369) inscribed on 
a ground of drab paint, with records relating to the recovery of debts, ete., 
at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, in the Thebaid; probably of the 
seventh century. In early Greek history it is stated that the laws of 
Solon were written on revolving wooden tablets, doves and ktpBers ; and 
there is an actual record of the employment of wooden boards or tablets 
in the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the Erechtheum at Athens, 
407 B.c. The price of two boards, on which rough accounts were first 
entered, is set down at two drachmas, or 93d. each: cavides evo és ads 
roy A\dyov avaypdpouer.t And again a second entry of four boards at the 
same price occurs. In some of the waxed tablets lately recovered at 
Pompeii the pages which have been left in the plain wood are inscribed 
in ink.’ Wooden tablets were used in schools during the middle ages. ° In 
England the custom of using wooden tallies, inscribed as well as notched, 
in the public accounts lasted down to a recent date. 


Waxed and other Tablets 


But we may assume that as a general rule tablets were coated with 
wax? from the very earliest times in Greece and Rome. Such waxed 
tablets were single, double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In 
Greek a tablet was called wivag, mwakis, d€Aros, SeAtiov, deAtidi0v, TUKTLoY, 


nvglov, Tvéld.ov, ypayparetov *; in Latin, cera, tabula, tabella. The wooden 


1 See Revue Lgyptologique, ii, Append., 51 ; Pal. Soc. ii. 142. 

? Described by Kenyon in Journ. Hellenic Studies, xxix (1909), 28. 

8 Pap. Erzh. Rainer, vi (1897) ; Wattenbach, Schrift. 91. 

‘ Rangabé, Antig. Hellén. 56; Egger, Note sur le prix de papier, ete., in Mém. d’Hist, 
Ancienne (1863). 

5 Pal. Soc. i. 159. 6 Wattenbach, Schri/iw. 98 sqq. 

” knpos, cerd, or wddOn, wadrda. Poilux, Onomast. x. 57, in his chapter wep! BiBAlwy names 
the composition 6 6é évav rH mvaxids «npds, 7) wadOn, } wadOa. ‘“Hodboros pry yap Knpov etpnke, 
Kpativos dé év 77} Tutivy padOnv épyn. Mad0a appears to have been wax mixed with tar. Cf. 
Avistoph. Fragm. 206 rijv paddav é« Tay ypaupareiwy Haob.or. 

8 See Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 57, 
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surface was sunk to a slight depth, leaving a raised frame at the 
edges, after the fashion of a child’s school-slate of the present day, 
and a thin coating of wax, usually black, was laid over it. Tablets 
were used for literary composition,! school exercises, accounts, or rough 
memoranda. They were sometimes fitted with slings for suspension.? 
Two or more put together, and held together by rings or thongs acting 
as hinges, formed a caudex or codex. Thus Seneca, De Brev. Vit. 13 
‘Plurium tabularum contextus caudex apud antiquos vocabatur; unde 
publicae tabulae codices dicuntur ’. 

When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called 8/@upor, déinrvya, 
diptycha, duplices ; of three, rpizrvya, triptycha, triplices; and of more, 
tevtantoxa, pentaptycha, quinquiplices or quincuplices, soddatvxa, poly- 
ptycha, multiplices.® In Homer we have an instance of the use of a tablet 
in the death-message of King Proetus, ‘ graving in a folded tablet many 
deadly things. * And Herodotus tells us (vii. 239) how Demaratus 
conveyed to the Lacedaemonians secret intelligence of Xerxes’ intended 
invasion of Greece, by means of a message written on the wooden surface 
of a tablet (deArfov dimtvxov) from which the wax had been previously 
scraped but was afterwards renewed to cover the writing. On Greek 
vases of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., tablets, generally triptychs, 
are represented, both open in the hands of the goddess Athena or others, 
and closed and bound round with strings, hanging from the wall by slings 
or handles.° 

Tablets in the codex form would be employed not only as mere note- 
books, but especially in all cases where the writing was to be protected from 
injury either for the moment or for a long period. Hence they were 
used for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for correspondence. 
When used for wills, each page was technically called cera, as in Gaius, 
ii. 104 ‘Haec, ita ut in his tabulis cerisque scripta sunt, ita do lego’.® 
They were closed against inspection by a triple thread, Aivor, dinwm, and 
by the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be more fully explained. 


Q 


1 Catullus, 1. 2 ‘multum lusimus in meis tabellis’. Quintilian, Instit. orator. x, 3. 31, 
recommends the use of waxed tablets: ‘Scribi optime ceris, in quibus facillima est 
ratio.’ 

2 Horace, Sat. i. 6. 74 ‘ Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto’. 

Martial, xiv. 4. 6. 
Iliad vi. 169 ypdwas év mivane mrunt@ OvpopOdpa TOA. 
5 See Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbdilder, iii. 239; iv. 244, 287, 288, 289, 296; Luynes, 


) 


rs 


Vases, 35. 
® Cf. Horace, Sat. ii. 5. 51: 
Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum 
Abnuere et tabulas a te removere memento ; 
Sic tamen, ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 


Cera velit versu. 
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As to correspondence, small tablets, codicilli! or pugillares® were employed 
for short letters; longer letters, epistolae, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, Hp. 55. 11, makes the distinction: ‘ Adeo tecum sum, ut dubitem 
an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos tibi seribere.’ The tablets were 
sent by messengers, tubellarii, as explained by Festus*: ‘Tabellis pro 
chartis utebantur antiqui, quibus ultro citro, sive privatim sive publice 
opus erat, certiores absentes faciebant. Unde adhue tabellarii dicuntur, 
et tabellae missae ab imperatoribus.’* The answer to the letter might 
be inscribed on the same set of tablets and returned. Love-letters appear 
to have been sometimes written on very small tablets.° Martial, xiv. 
6, 8, 9, calls such tablets Vitelliani. Tablets containing letters were 
fastened with a thread, which was sealed.6 The materials for letter- 
writing are enumerated in the passage of Plautus, Bacchides, iv. 714 
‘Eefer cito . . . stilum, ceram et tabellas, linum’; and the process of 
sealing in line 748: ‘cedo tu ceram ac linum actutum. age obliga, opsigna 
cito. In Cicero, Catil. ii. 5, we have the opening of a letter: ‘Tabellas 


proferri iussimus. . .. Primo ostendimus Cethego signum; cognovit ; 
nos linum incidimus; legimus. . . . Introductus est Statilus; cognovit 


et signum et manum suam,’ 

The custom of writing letters on tablets survived for some centuries 
after classical times. In the fifth century St. Augustine in his epistle to 
Romanianus (Migne, Patrolog. Lat. xxxii. 80) makes reference to his 
tablets in these words: ‘ Non haec epistola sic inopiam chartae indicat, 
ut membranas saltem abundare testetur. ‘Tabellas eburneas quas habeo 
avunculo tuo cum litteris misi. Tu enim huic pelliculae facilius ignosces, 
quia differri non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi non scribere etiam ineptis- 
simum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si quae ibi nostrae sunt, propter huius- 
modi necessitates mittas peto. St. Hilary of Arles likewise has the 
following passage in his Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patro/, Lat. 1. 1261): 
‘Beatus Eucherius cum ab eremo in tabulis, ut assolet, cera illitis, in 
proxima ab ipso degens insula, litteras eius suscepisset: “ Mel,” inquit, 
“suum ceris reddidisti.”’ Both these passages prove that the custom 
was general at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter ‘in 
tabella’ was written by a monk of Fulda.’ 


1 Cicero, Epp. Q. F. ii. 11.13; Fam. iv. 12. 2, and vi. 18.1. See also Catullus, xlii, 11. 

2 Catullus uses the word pugillaria, xlii. 5. 

3 De Verborum Signif., ed. Miiller, p. 359. 

* Compare St. Jerome, Zp. viii ‘Nam et rudes illi Italiae homines, ante chartae et 
membranarum usum, aut in dedolatis e ligno codicillis aut in corticibus arborum mutuo 
epistolarum alloquia missitabant. Unde et portitores eorum tabellarios et scriptores a 
libris arborum librarios voeavere’. 

5 See the drawing in Museo Borbonico, i. 2. 

® Clay, cretula, was originally used: yj onpartpis, Herod. ii. 88 ; pvmos, Aristoph. Lysis. 
1200, Pollux, Onomast. x. 58. 

7 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 53. 
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It will be noticed that St. Augustine refers to his tablets as being of 
ivory. The ancient tablets were ordinarily of common wood, such as 
beech, or fir, or box, the ‘vulgaris buxus’-of Propertius (iil. 23); but 
they were also made of more expensive material. Two of Martial’s 
«pophoreta are ‘pugillares citrei’ and ‘pugillares eborei’. Propertius 
(l.c.) refers to golden fittings: ‘Non illas fixum caras effecerat aurum.’ 
The large consular diptychs, as we know from existing specimens, were 
of ivory, often elaborately carved. 

The employment of waxed tablets lasted for certain purposes through 
the middle ages in countries of Western Europe. Specimens inscribed 
with money accounts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have 
survived to the present day in France;! and municipal accounts on 
tablets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still preserved in 
some of the German towns. They also exist in Italy,? dating from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. They were used in England and also 
in Ireland.? It is said that quite recently sales in the fish-market of 
Rouen were noted on waxed tablets.* 


Greek Waxed Tablets 


Ancient Greek waxed tablets have survived in not many instances. 

In the British Museum are some which have been found in Egypt. The 
SyP 

most perfect is a book (Add. MS. 33270), perhaps of the third century, 
measuring nearly 9 by 7 inches, which consists of seven leaves coated 
on both sides with black wax and two covers waxed on the inner 
side, inscribed with documents in shorthand, presumably in Greek, and 
with shorthand signs written repeatedly, as if for practice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hollowed for the 
reception of the writing implements. Another smaller book, of about 
7 by 4 inches, formed of six leaves (Add. MS. 33868), is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of the third century, with grammatical 
exercises and other notes in Greek, and also with a rough drawing, 
perhaps meant for a caricature of the schoolmaster. There are also two 
tablets inscribed with verses in Greek uncial writing, possibly some 

1 See Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, xxi (1855), 284, xxii (1865), 480 ; Mém. de UV’ Acad. 
Xvill (2nd series), 5386; Bibl. Lcole des Chartes, xi. 393. A ‘Mémoire touchant l’usage d’écrire 
sur des tablettes de cire’, by the Abbé Lebeuf, is printed in Mém. de? Acad. xx (17853), 267. 
A tablet of accounts, of about the year 1300, from Citeaux Abbey, is in the British 
Museum, Add. MS. 33215; printed by H. Omont in Bull. Soc. Nat. des Antig. de France, 
1889, p. 283. Four tablets, of the fourteenth century, found at Beauvais, are in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale.—Acad. des Inscriptions, Comptes rendus, 1887, p 141. 


2 See Milani, Sei Tavolette cerate, in Pubbl. del R. Istituto di Studi Supertori, 1877. 
3 A mediaeval waxed tablet, belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, is exhibited in 


the National Museum, Dublin. 
4 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 89. 
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literary sketch or a school exercise.!_ Two others of a similar nature have 
been more recently acquired, the one containing a writing exercise, the 
other a multiplication table. The Bodleian Library has also purchased 
a waxed tablet (Gr. Inser. 4) on which is a writing exercise. Others are 
at Paris; some containing scribbled alphabets and a contractor's accounts, 
which were found at Memphis.?. Seven tablets of the third century, 
inscribed with fables of Babrius (a school exercise), are at Leyden.’ In 
New York is a set of five tablets, on which are verses, in the style of 
Menander, set as a copy by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.* 
Other specimens of a similar character are at Marseilles, the date of 
which can be fixed at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century ;° and the last leaf of a document found at Verespatak is at 
Karlsburg.® At Geneva there is a tablet of the sixth century contaiming 
accounts, and verses of Psalm xci, probably a charm.’ 


Latin Waxed Tablets 


Extant Latin tablets are more numerous, but have only been found in 
comparatively recent years. Twenty-five, containing deeds ranging in 
date from A.D. 131 to 167, were recovered, between the years 1786 and 
1855, from the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Alburnus 
Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 Massmann published 
the few which had at that time been discovered, in his Libellus Aurarius, 
but the admission into his book of two undoubtedly spurious documents 
cast suspicion on the rest, which were accordingly denounced until the 
finding of other tablets proved their genuineness. The whole collection 
is given in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. iil. 

During the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box containing 
127 waxed tablets, of the years A.D. 15, 27, 53-62, was discovered in the 
house of L. Caecilius Jucundus. They proved to be perscriptiones and 
other deeds connected with auctions and tax-receipts.” 


1 See Verhandl. der Philologen-Versamml. 2u Wiirzburg, 1869, p. 239. 


2 Revue Archéol. viii. 461, 470. 3 Journ, Hellen, Studies, xiii (1893), 293. 
4 Proceedings of the American Acad. of Arts and Sciences, iii. 371. 
5 Annuaire dela Soc. Frang. de Numism. et d’Archéol. iti. Ixxi-lxxyii. OCS IG bs; Tit, OBS 


7 J. Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de Geneve, 1909. 

8 In addition to the two collections described in the text, a waxed diptych, recording 
the manumission of a female slave, a.p. 221, which was found in Egypt and was recently 
in possession of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney, has been described by S. de Ricci in 
Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Archaeology, xxvi (1904); and a leaf of a diptych, containing a veteran’s 
discharge, a.p. 94, also from Egypt, is noticed in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (Classicak 
Association), 1911, p. 91. 

® Alti della R. Accademia dei Lincet, ser. U1, vol. iii, pt. 3 (1875-6), pp. 150-230 ; Hermes, 
xii (1877), 88-141; and Overbeck, Pompeii, 4th ed. by Mau (1884), 489 sqq. The whole 
collection has been edited by Zangemeister in the C. I. L, iv, Supplementum (1898). See 
Pal. Soc. i. 159. 
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The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets has afforded 
sufficient means of understanding the mechanical arrangement of such 
documents among the Romans. Like the military tabulae honestae 
missvonis, they contained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy open 
to inspection. But most of them consist of three leaves: they are 
triptychs, the third leaf being of great service in giving cover to the 
seals. The Pompeian and Dacian tablets differ from one another in some 
particulars; but the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
was made from one block of wood, cloven into the three required pieces 
or leaves, which were held together by strings or wires passing through 
two holes near the edge and serving for hinges. In the Pompeian 
tablets, one side of each leaf (that is, pages 2, 8, and 5) was sunk within 
a frame, the hollowed space being coated with wax, while the outside of 
the triptych (that is, pages 1 and 6) was left plain. On page 4a vertical 
groove was cut down the centre to receive the witnesses’ seals, and the 
surface of the page was generally left plain; but in some instances it 
was waxed on the right, in some on both the right and the left, of the 
groove. On pages 2 and 3 was inscribed the authentic deed, and the 
first two leaves were then bound round with a string of three twisted 
threads, which passed along the groove and was held in place by two 
notches cut in the edges of the leaves at top and bottom. The 
witnesses’ seals were then sunk in the groove, thus further securing 
the string, and their names were written on the right, either in ink 
or with the stilus. An abstract or copy of the deed was inscribed 
on page 5, and was thus left open to inspection. The Dacian 
tablets differed in this respect, that page 4 was also waxed, and that 
the copy of the deed was commenced on that page in the space on 
the left of the groove, the space on the right being filled, as usual, 
with the witnesses’ names. Further, the string was passed, as an 
additional security, through two holes, at top and bottom of the 
groove, in accordance with a senatus consultwm of a.D. 61, instead of 
being merely wound round the leaves as in the case of the Pompeian 


tablets.! 


1 The practice of closing the authentic deed and leaving the copy only open to 
inspection is paralleled by the Babylonian and Assyrian usage of enclosing the tablet 
on which a contract or other deed was inscribed within a vasing or shell of clay, on which 
an abstract or copy of the document was also written for public inspection. A similar 
usage obtained among the Greeks in Egypt, and by inference, as it may be presumed, in 
Hellas itself. Deeds of the early Ptolemaic period have survived, written on papyrus in 
duplicate, the upper deed (the original) being rolled up, folded in two, and sealed, the 
lower copy being left open.—O. Rubensohn, Llephantine Papyrt (in Aegypt. Urkunden aus den 
Kgl. Museen in Berlin), 1907. In the British Museum papyri Nos. 879, 881-8, 1204, 1206-9, 
second and first centuries B.c., the dockets written in the margins have been similarly 
rolled up and sealed. 
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The following diagram shows the arrangement of a Dacian triptych : 
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It will be noticed that, although the string which closed the deed 
(as indicated by dotted lines) passed through the holes of only two of 
the leaves, yet the third leaf (pages 5 and 6) is also perforated with 
corresponding holes. This seems to show that the holes were first 
pierced in the solid block, before it was cloven into three, in order that 
they might afterwards adjust themselves accurately.' In one instance 
the fastening threads and seals still remain.” 

In the Pompeian series were found about a dozen diptychs. These 
were waxed only on the inner pages, 2 and 3, and no groove was cut for 
the seals, which were therefore impressed on the flat surface. It is 
interesting to find that tablets of this series have dockets on the edges, 
proving that they were dropped vertically into the box in which they 
were kept. 


1 See C, 7. Z. i111. 922. 2 Ibid. 938. 


CHAPTER III 


MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING (continued) 


We now have to examine the history of the more common writing- 
materials of the ancient world and of the middle ages, viz. papyrus, 
vellum, and paper. 

Papyrus 


The papyrus plant, Cyperus Papyrus, which supplied the substance 
for the great writing material of the ancient world, was widely cultivated 
in the Delta of Egypt. From this part of the country it has now 
vanished, but it still grows in Nubia and Abyssinia. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 10, states that it also grew in Syria; and Pliny adds 
that it was native to the Niger and Euphrates. Its Greek name zdzvpos, 
whence Latin papyrus, was probably derived from one of its ancient 
Egyptian names. Herodotus, our most ancient authority for any details 
of the purposes for which the plant was employed, always calls it BvBXos 
(also written Birdos). Theophrastus describes the plant as one which 
grows in the shallows to the height of six feet, with a triangular and 
tapering stem crowned with a tufted head; the root striking out at right 
angles to the stem and being of the thickness of a man’s wrist. The 
tufted heads were used for garlands in the temples of the gods; of the 
wood of the root were made various utensils; and of the stem, the pith 
of which was also used as food, a variety of articles, including writing 
material, were manufactured: caulking yarn, ships’ rigging, light skiffs, 
shoes, ete. The cable with which Ulysses bound the doors of the hall 
when he slew the suitors was émAov BYBAuwov (Odyss. xxi. 390). 

As a writing material papyrus was employed in Egypt from the 
earliest times. Papyrus rolls are represented on the sculptured walls of 
Egyptian temples; and rolls themselves exist of immense antiquity. 
A papyrus containing accounts of King Assa, about 3500 B.c.,is extant ;? 
another famous roll is the Papyrus Prisse, at Paris, which contains the 
copy of a work composed in the reign of a king of the fifth dynasty and 
is itself of about the year 2500 B.c. or earlier. The dry atmosphere of 
Egypt has been specially favourable to the preservation of these fragile 
documents. Buried with the dead, they have lain in the tombs or 
swathed in the folds of the mummy-cloths for centuries, untouched by 
decay, and in many instances remain as fresh as on the day when they 
were written. 

1 Petrie, Hist. Egypt, i. 81. 
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Among the Greeks the papyrus material manufactured for writing 
purposes was called ydprns (Latin charta) as well as by the names of the 
plant itself. Herodotus, v. 58, refers to the early use of papyrus rolls 
among the Ionian Greeks, to which they attached the name of dip€pat, 
‘skins, the writing material to which they had before been accustomed. 
Their neighbours, the Assyrians, were also acquainted with it.'| They 
called it ‘the reed of Egypt’. There is a recorded instance of papyrus 
being sent from Egypt to Phoenicia in the eleventh century B.c.* An 
inscription relating to the expenses of the rebuilding of the Erechtheum 
at Athens in the year 407 B.c. shows that papyrus was used for the fair 
copy of the rough accounts, which were first inscribed on tablets. Two 
rolls, ydéprat dvo0, cost at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or 
a little over a shilling of our money.’ There can hardly be a doubt, 
then, that this writing material was also used in Athens for literary 
purposes as early as the fifth century B. c. 

The period of its first importation into Italy is not known. The 
story of its introduction by Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus, is 
of suspicious authenticity.4 But there can be little hesitation in assuming 
that it was employed as the vehicle for Latin literature almost from the 
first. We know that papyrus was plentiful in Rome under the Empire, 
and that it had at that period become so indispensable that a temporary 
failure of the supply in the reign of Tiberius threatened a general 
interruption of the business of daily life.® Pliny also, Vat. Hist. xiii. 11, 
refers to its high social value in the words: ‘ papyri natura dicetur, cum 
chartae usu maxime humanitas vitae constet, certe memoria, and again 
he describes it as a thing ‘qua constat immortalitas hominum ’. 

It is probable that papyrus was imported into Italy already 
manufactured; for it is doubtful whether the plant grew in that 
country. Strabo, indeed, says that it was found in Lake ‘Trasimene 
and other lakes of Etruria; but the accuracy of this statement has been 
disputed. Still, it is a fact that there was a manufacture of this writing 
material carried on in Rome, the charta Fanniana being an instance ; but 
it has been asserted that this industry was confined to the remaking of 
imported material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papyri, as 
compared with the Greek papyri, found at Herculaneum, has been 
ascribed to the detrimental effect of this remanufacture. 

1 In the Assyrian wall-sculptures in the British Museum there are two scenes (nos, 3 
and 84) in which two couples of scribes are represented taking notes. In each case one of 
the scribes is using a folding tablet (the hinges of one being distinctly represented), and 
the other a scroll. The scroll may be either papyrus or leather. 

2 Zeitsch. fiir tigypt. Sprache, xxxviii (1900), 1. 

8 See above, p. 14. 4 See below, p. 29. 

° Pliny, Nat, Hist, xiii, 13 ‘Sterilitatem sentit hoe quoque, factumque iam Tiberio 


principe inopia chartae, ut e senatu darentur arbitri dispensandis; alias in tumultu 
vita erat’. 
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At a later period the Syrian variety of the plant was grown in Sicily, 
where it was probably introduced during the Arab occupation. It was 
seen there by the Arab traveller, Ibn-Haukal, a. p. 972-8, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance in the shallows 
of the Papireto, a stream to which it gave its name. Paper was made 
from this source for the use of the Emir; but in the thirteenth century 
the plant began to fail, and it was finally extinguished by the draining 
of the stream in 1591. It is still, however, to be seen growing in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably transplanted thither at 
a later time, for no mention of it in that place occurs earlier than 1674. 
Some attempts have been made in recent years to manufacture a writing 
material on the pattern of the ancient charta from this Sicilian plant.! 

The manufacture of the writing material, as practised in Egypt, is 
described by Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 12. His description applies specially 
to the system of his own day; but no doubt it was essentially the same 
as had been followed for centuries. His text is far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opinion on different points. 
The stem of the plant, after removal of the rind, was cut longitudinally 
into thin strips (philyrae, scissurae) with a sharp cutting instrument 
described as a needle (acus). The old idea that the strips were peeled off 
the inner core of the stem is now abandoned, as it has been shown that 
the plant, like other reeds, contains a cellular pith within the rind, which 
was all used in the manufacture. The central strips were naturally the best, 
being the broadest. The strips thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, 
side by side, to the required width, thus forming a layer, scheda, across 
which another layer of shorter strips was laid at right angles.” The upper 
surface thus formed became the recto, the under surface the verso, of the 
finished sheet ; and the recto received a polish. Pliny applies to the process 
the phraseology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a ‘net’, 
plagula, or ‘wicker’, crates, which was thus ‘ woven’, texitur. In this 
process Nile water was used for moistening the whole. The special men- 
tion of this particular water has caused some to believe that there were 
adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste or glue on the material ; 
others, more reasonably, have thought that water, whether from the 
Nile or any other source, solved the glutinous matter in the strips and 
thus eaused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable that paste 


1 See G. Cosentino, La Carta di Pupiro, in Archivio Storico Siciliano, N.S. xiv. 134-64. 

2 Birt, Antikes Buchwesen, 229 (followed by Traube and others), applies the word scheda 
or scida to a strip. But Pliny distinctly uses the word philyrae for the strips, although ne 
elsewhere describes the inner bark of the lime tree by this name ; and scheda for a layer, 
i.e. a sheet of strips. Another name for the strips was inae. Birt (vio others) also 
describes the plagula or sheet of papyrus by the Greek word ceAis, which, ATE, is 
rather a page or column of writing. In his more recent work, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst 
(1907), he suggests fissurae as an emendation of philyrae. 
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was actually used.!_ The sheets were finally hammered and dried in the 
sun. Rough or uneven places were rubbed down with ivory or a smooth 
shell. Moisture lurking between the layers was to be detected by strokes 
of the mallet. Spots, stains, and spongy strips (¢aeniae), in which the ink 
would run, were defects which also had to be encountered.* 

The sheets were connected together with paste to form a roll, and in 
this process received the name of codAyjpara; but not more than twenty 
was the prescribed number. There are, however, rolls of more than 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny’s reading wicinae is correct, the number 
was not constant in all times. Moreover, an author need not be limited 
in the length of his book, and could increase the roll by adding more 
sheets ; but, of course, he would avoid making it inconveniently bulky. 
A length of papyrus, however, as sold by the stationers, called a scapus, 
consisted apparently of twenty xoAAyjpara, plagulae or schedae.” The 
workman who fastened the sheets together was the koAAnrijs or glutinator. 
The outside of the roll was naturally that part which was more exposed 
to risk of damage and to general wear and tear. The best sheets were 
therefore reserved for this position, those which lay nearer the centre 
or end of the rolled-up roll not being necessarily so good. Besides, the 
end of a roll was not wanted in case of a short text, and might be cut 
away. <A protecting strip of papyrus was often pasted along the margin 
at the beginning or end of a roll, in order to give additional strength 
to the material and prevent it tearing.® 

The first sheet of a papyrus roll was called the tpwrdxodAor, a term 
which still survives in diplomacy; the last sheet was called the éayarto- 
xo\Avov. Among the Romans the protocol-sheet was inscribed with the 
name of the Comes largitionum, who had the control of the manufacture, 
and with the date and name of the place where it was made. Such 
certificates, styled ‘protocols’, were in vogue both in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods in Egypt. They were in ordinary practice cut 
away; but this curtailment was forbidden in legal documents by the 


1 Birt, 231, points out, in regard to Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim elutinis 
praebet,’ that ‘glutinis’ is not a genitive but a dative, Pliny never using the word 
‘eluten’, but ‘glutinum’, 

2 It appears that after being inscribed the papyrus received a second hammering, if a 
passage in Ulpian, ‘libri perscripti, nondum malleati’ (Dig. xxxii. 52. 5), may bear that 
meaning.—Birt, Buchrolle. But this practice would apply only to rolls intended for the 
market, which would need a finishing touch. 

3 Martial, xiv. 209: 

Levis ab aequorea cortex Mareotica concha 
Fiat ; inoffeusa currit harundo via. 

* Pliny, Epist. viii. 15 ‘quae (chartae) si seabrae bibulaeve sint’, &e. 

® Wattenbach, Buchw. 99; Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 18. 

° Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii. 466. See the Harris Homer, Brit. Mus. Papyrus evii. A 
Greek document of a. p, 209 is similarly protected with a strip of vellum.—Royal Prussian 
Academy, Sitzungsber. 1910, p. 710. . 
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laws of Justinian,’ After their conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century, the Arabs continued the manufacture of papyrus and also 
afixed protocols to their rolls. No Roman protocol has hitherto 
come to ight. The few extant specimens of the Byzantine period are 
written in a curious, apparently imitative, script formed of rows of 
close-set perpendicular strokes. This script may possibly be an attempt 
of scribes to copy older, Roman, protocols, the meaning of which had 
been forgotten. The normal protocol of the Arab period consists of 
bilingual inscriptions in Greek and Arabic, accompanied with sections 
or blocks of the above-mentioned imitative script ranged to right and 
left, as if ornaments to fill spaces in the lines.2 

With regard to the height of papyrus rolls, those which date from 
the earliest period of Egyptian history are short, of about 6 inches; 
later they increase to 9, 11, and even above 15 inches. The height of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the British Museum 
runs generally from 9 to 12 inches; the papyrus of Bacchylides 
measures under 10 inches. 

From Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writing 
~material made from papyrus and that they differed from one another in 
size. It has however been found that extant specimens do not tally 
with the figures that he gives ; but an ingenious explanation has been 
proposed,® that he refers to the breadth not to the height of the in- 
dividual sheets, xodAjpata, which make up the roll. The best kind, 
formed from the broadest strips of the plant, was originally the charta 
hieratica, a name which was afterwards altered to Augusta out of 
flattery to the Emperor Augustus. The charta Livia, or second quality, 
was named after his wife. The hieraticw thus descended to the third 
rank. The Augustu and Livia were 18 digits, or about 9$ inches, wide ; 
the hieratica 11 digits or 8 inches. The chartu anphitheatrica, of 
9 digits or 64 inches, took its title from the principal place of its 
manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. The churtu Fanniana 
was apparently a variety which was remade at Rome, in the workshops 
of a certain Fannius, from the amphitheatrica, the width being increased 
by about an inch through pressure. The Sadticaw was a common variety, 
named after the city of Sais, being of about 8 digits or 54 inches. 


1 ¢Tabelliones non scribant instrumenta in aliis chartis quam in his quae protocolla 
habent, ut tamen protocollum tale sit, quod habeat nomen gloriosissimi comitis largitionum 
et tempus quo charta facta est.’—Novell. xliv. 2. 

2 Professor von Karabacek has attempted to prove that the enigmatic writing contains 
traces of Latin : Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 1908. His views are disputed by 
C. H. Becker, Zeitsch. fiir Assyriologie, xx. 97, xxii. 166; and by H. I. Bell, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung, vy. 143. Several specimens of Byzantine and Arab protocols are in the 
British Museum. See Cat. Gk. Pap. in Brit. Mus. iv ; New Pal, Soc. 177. 

3 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 251 sqq. 
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Finally, there were the Taeniotica—which was said to have taken its 
name from the place where it was made, a tongue of land (rawia) near 
Alexandria—and the common packing-paper, charta emporetica, neither 
of which was more than 5 inches wide. Mention is made by Isidore, 
Etymol. vi. 10, of a quality of papyrus called Corneliana, which was 
first made under C. Cornelius Gallus when prefect of Egypt. But the 
name may have disappeared from the vocabulary when Gallus fell into 
disgrace! Another kind was manufactured in the reign of Claudius, 
and on that account was named Claudia. It was a made-up material, 
combining the Augusta and Livia, to provide a stout substance. Finally, 
there was a large-sized quality, of a cubit or nearly 18 inches in width, 
called macrocollon. Cicero made use of it (Kpp. ad Attic. xiii. 25; 
xvi. 8). An examination of existing specimens seems to show that the 
ko\Ajpata range chiefly between 8 and 12 inches in width, the larger 
number being of 10 inches. Of smaller sizes, a certain proportion are 
between 5 and 6 inches.? 

Varro, repeated by Pliny, xiii. 11, makes the extraordinary statement 
that papyrus writing material was first made in Alexander’s time. He 
may have been misled from having found no reference to its use in 
pre-Alexandrine authors; or he may have meant to say that its first 
free manufacture was only of that date, as it was previously a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Papyrus continued to be the ordinary writing material in Egypt to 
a comparatively late period;* it was eventually superseded by the 
excellent paper of the Arabs. In Latin literature it was gradually 
displaced in the early centuries of our era by the growing employment 
of vellum, which, by the fourth century had practically superseded it. 
But it still lingered in Europe under various conditions. Long after 
vellum had become the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, papyrus continued in use, particularly for ordinary documents, 
such as letters. St. Jerome, /’p. vii, mentions vellum as a material for 
letters, ‘if papyrus fails’; and St. Augustine, Zp. xv, apologizes for 
using vellum instead of papyrus. A fragmentary epistle in Greek, 
sent apparently by the Emperor, Michael II or Theophilus, to Louis le 
Débonnaire between 824 and 889, is preserved at Paris* A few 
fragments of Greek literary papyri written in Europe in the early 
middle ages, containing Biblical matter and portions of Graeco-Latin 
glossaries, have also survived. 


1 Birt, Ant. Buchw,. 250. 

2 W.Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern. 

’ The middle of the tenth century is the period when it has been calculated the manu- 
facture of papyrus in Egypt ceased.—Karabacek, Das wrabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus 


4H. Omont in Rev. Archéologique, xix (1892), 384. 
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For purely Latin literature papyrus was also occasionally used in the 
West during the middle ages. Examples, made up in codex form, some- 
times with a few vellum leaves incorporated to give stability, are found 
in different libraries of Europe. They are: The Homilies of St. Avitus, 
of the sixth century, at Paris; Sermons and Epistles of St. Augustine, of 
the sixth or seventh century, at Paris and Geneva; works of Hilary, of the 
sixth century, at Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the sixth century, 
at Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the seventh century, at 
Milan; an Isidore, of the seventh century, at St. Gall. At Munich, 
also, is the register of the Church of Ravenna, written on this material 
in the tenth century. Many papyrus documents in Latin, dating from 
the fifth to the tenth century, have survived from the archives of 
Ravenna; and there are extant fragments of two imperial rescripts 
written in Egypt, apparently in the fifth century, in the Roman 
chancery hand which is otherwise unknown. In the papal chancery, 
following the usage of the imperial court of Byzantium, papyrus appears 
to have been employed down to the middle of the eleventh century. 
Twenty-three papal bulls on this material have survived, ranging from 
A. D. 849 to 1022.1 In France papyrus was in common use in the sixth 
century.2 Under the Merovingian kings it was used for official docu- 
ments; several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 to 678, 
being still preserved in the French archives. 


Skins 


The skins of animals are of such adurable nature thatit is no matter 
for surprise to find that they have been appropriated as writing material 
by the ancient nations of the world. They were in use among the 
Egyptians as early as the time of Cheops, in the fourth dynasty, 
documents written on skins at that period being referred to or copied in 
papyri of later date.? Actual specimens of skin rolls from Egypt still 
exist which date back to some 1500 years B.c. But the country which 
not only manufactured but also exported in abundance the writing 
material made from the papyrus plant hardly needed to make use of 
other material, and skin-rolls written in Egypt must, at all times, 
have been rare. In Western Asia the practice of writing on skins was 
doubtless both ancient and widespread. The Jews made use of them 
for their sacred books, and, probably also for their other literature ; to 
the present day they employ them for their synagogue-rolls. It may be 
presumed that their neighbours the Phoenicians also availed themselves 
of the same kind of writing material. The Persians inscribed their 


1 H. Omont, Bulles Pontif. sur papyrus, in Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, Ixv (1904), 575. 
2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. v. 5. 
8 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt., ed. Birch, ii. 182. 
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history upon skins.!- We can hardly doubt that such material must also 
have been employed both in Greece and in Rome in ancient times, before 
the introduction of papyrus; we learn, at all events, that the Tonian 
Greeks wrote on skins, dip0épar, from the words of Herodotus, v. 58, 
who adds that in his day many foreign nations also made use of them. 

The method of preparing skins to serve as writing material in those 
distant ages is unknown to us, but, judging from early Hebrew rolls, it 
probably extended only to a general system of tanning and a more 
careful treatment of the surface which was to receive the writing. It 
was probably at no time the custom to write on the back as well as on 
the face of a roll. 


Parchment and Vellum 


The introduction of parchment, or vellum as it is now more generally 
termed, that is to say, skins prepared in such a way that they could be 
written upon on both sides, cannot properly be called an invention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, the old practice. 
The common story, as told by Pliny, Vat. Hist. xii. 11, on the authority 
of Varro, runs that Eumenes II of Pergamum (197-158 B.c.), wishing to: 
extend the library in his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus, hoping thus to check 
the growth of a rival hbrary. The Pergamene king, thus thwarted, was 
forced to fall back again upon skins; and thus came about the manu- 
facture of vellum: ‘ Mox aemulatione circa bibliothecas regum Ptolemaei 
et Eumenis, supprimente chartas Ptolemaeo, idem Varro membranas. 
Pergami tradit repertas.* Whatever may be the historical value of this 
tradition, at least it points to the fact that Pergamum was the chief 
centre of the vellum trade: the centre, we may conclude, of the revival 
of an old trade and improved manufacture. The name didOépa, 
membranae,® which had been applied to the earlier skins, was extended 
also to the new manufacture, which, however, afterwards became known 
as tepyapnry, churtu Pergamena. The title Pergamena first occurs in 
the edict of Diocletian, A.p. 301, de pretiis rerum, vii. 38; next in the 
passage in St. Jerome’s epistle, quoted in the footnote. The word 
copatiov, Which afterwards designated a vellum MS. as opposed to. 


} Diodorus, ti, 82 €« Tay Baowikav SipGepwv, ev ais of Mépom tas madaids mpdges efyov 
OVVTETAYMEVAS, 

2 St. Jerome, Lp. vii, also refers to the place of its origin: ‘Chartam defuisse non 
puto, Aegypto ministrante commercia. Et si alicubi Ptolemaeus maria clausisset, tamen 
rex Attalus membranas a Pergamo miserat, ut penuria chartae pellibus pensaretur. 
Unde et Pergamenarum nomen ad hune usque diem, tradente sibi invicem posteritate, 
servatum est.’ 

° The Latin membranae was also Graecized as peuBpava, being so used in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
HadiaTa Tas peuBpdvas, but whether the Apostle referred to vellum MSS., or possibly to 
Hebrew texts written on skins prepared in the old way, we cannot say. 
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a papyrus roll, had reference originally to the contents, such a MS. 
being capable of containing an entire work or corpus.! 

The animals whose skins were found appropriate for the new 
manufacture were generally sheep, goats, and calves. Others, such as 
swine and asses, provided material for particular purposes; and even 
rarer creatures, such as antelopes, are said to have been selected for 
more delicate and costly volumes. It is only reasonable to assume 
that any skin of suitable quality would be brought under manufacture. 
But, in the course of time, a distinction arose between the coarser and 
finer qualities of prepared skins; and, while parchment made from 
ordinary skins of sheep and goats continued to bear the name, the finer 
material produced from the calf or kid, or even from the newly-born or 
still-born calf or lamb, came to be generally known as vellum. The 
material of the skin manuscripts of the middle ages being generally of 
the finer kind, it has come to be the practice to describe them as of 
vellum, although in some instances they may be really composed 
of parchment. The modern process of manufacture, washing, liming, 
scraping, stretching, rubbing with chalk and pumice, probably differs 
but little in principle from the ancient system. 

As to the early use of vellum among the Greeks and Romans, little 
evidence is to be obtained from the results of excavations. No specimens 
have been recovered at Herculaneum or Pompeii, and very few of early 
date in Egypt. There can, however, be little doubt that it was imported 
into Rome under the Republic. The general account of its introduction 
thither—evidently suggested by Varro’s earlier story of the first use of 
it—is that Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus the grammarian, 
having sent papyrus to Rome, Crates the grammarian, out of rivalry, 
induced Attalus of Pergamum to send vellum.? References to the pages 
of certain municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter were inscribed 
in books, that is, in vellum MSS., not on papyrus rolls. When Cicero, 
Epp. ad Attic. xiii. 24, uses the word dip9€par, he also seems to refer to 
vellum. The advantages of the vellum book over the papyrus roll are 
obvious: it was in the more convenient form of the codex; it could be 
rewritten ; and the leaves could receive writing on both sides. Martial 
enumerates, among his Apophoreta, vellum MSS. of Homer (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (188), Livy (190), and Ovid (192).4 Vellum tablets 
began to take the place of the tabulae ceratae, as appears in Martial, 
xiv. 7 ‘Esse puta ceras, licet haee membrana vocetur: Delebis, quotiens 

1 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 41. 

2 Boissonade, Anecd. i. 420, 

3 Mommsen, Jnscr. Neapol. 6828 ; Annali dell’ Inst. (1858), xxx. 192; Marquardt, Privat- 
leben der Rimer, 796. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 21, mentions a curiosity : ‘In nuce inclusam Tliadem Homeri 
carmen in membrana scriptum tradit Cicero.’ 
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scripta novare voles.’ The same writer also recommends the convenience 
of vellum to the traveller who desires to carry with him the poet’s works 
in a compact form.! Quintilian, x. 3.31, recommends the use of vellum 
for drafts of their compositions by persons of weak sight: the ink on 
vellum was more easily read than the scratches of the stilus on wax.’ 
Horace refers to it in Sat. ii. 3 ‘Sic raro scribis ut toto non quater 
anno Membranam poscas’; and in other places. 

From the dearth of classical specimens and from the scanty number 
of early mediaeval MSS. of secular authors which have come down to us, 
it seems that vellum was not a common writing material under the first 
Roman emperors. There are no records to show its relative value in 
comparison with papyrus; but there may be some reason for the view 
that vellum was in Martial’s time of comparatively little worth, and was 
chiefly used as a poor material for rough drafts and common work.’ 
Perhaps, too, imperfection of manufacture may have retarded its more 
general introduction. A few stray leaves of vellum codices of the first 
centuries of our era have been found in Egypt. A leaf of a MS. of 
Demosthenes, De faulsa legatione, written in a rough hand of the second 
century, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 34473 (New Pal. Soc. 2).4 
On the other hand a leaf from a MS. of Euripides’ Cretans, now in 
Berlin, is written on thin velium in a very neat delicate script, and was 
assigned to the first century ; but on further consideration it has now been 
placed in the second century. Other fragments are of the third century. 
Papyrus had been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly ascribed to 
natural conservatism and the jealousy of the book trade. It was par- 
ticularly the influence of the Christian Church that eventually carried 
vellum into the front rank of writing materials and in the end displaced 
papyrus. As papyrus had been the principal material for receiving the 
thoughts of the pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium for 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

Independently of the adoption of vellum as a literary vehicle, which 
will be considered when we have to describe the change in the form of 
the ancient book from the roll to the codex, its mere durability recom- 
mended it to an extent that fragile papyrus could in no way pretend 


1 Qui tecum cupis esse meos ubicumque libellos 
Et comites longae quaeris habere viae, 
Hos eme quos artat brevibus membrana tabellis : 
Serinia da magnis, me manus una capit.—Epigr. i. 3. 
2 So also Martial, xiv. 5 ‘Languida ne tristes obscurent lumina cerae, Nigra tibi 
niveum littera pingat ebur’. 
5 See Birt, Ant. Buchwesen. He has rather overstated his case; and his views have 
not passed without challenge, 
4 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 113. 
° Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, p, 73, Taf. iv; Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses (1911), 30a. 
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to. When Constantine required copies of the Scriptures for his new 
churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, tevrijxovra cwpdtia ev dip0€pats, 
to be prepared! And St. Jerome, Hp. exli, refers to the replacement of 
damaged volumes in the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea by MSS. on 
vellum: ‘Quam [bibliothecam] ex parte corruptam Acacius dehine et 
Euzoius, eiusdem ecclesiae sacerdotes, in membranis instaurare conati sunt.’ 

The large number of mediaeval MSS. that have been transmitted 
enables us to form some opinion on the character and appearance of 
vellum at different periods and in different countries. It may be stated 
generally that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material may 
usually be looked for, firm and crisp, with a smooth and glossy surface. 
This is generally the character at least of the vellum of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Later than this period, as a rule, it does not appear to 
have been so carefully prepared; probably, as the demand increased, 
a greater amount of inferior material came into the market.2 But the 
manufacture would naturally vary in different countries. In Ireland 
and England the early MSS. are generally on stouter vellum than their 
contemporaries abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at most 
periods to have been in favour ; hence in the MSS. of that country and 
neighbouring districts, as the South of France, and again in Greece, the 
hard material resisted absorption, and it is often found that both ink and 
paint have flaked off. In contrast to this are the instances of soft vellum, 
used in England and France and in Northern Europe generally, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of the better class. 
Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn young, or the skins of new-born 
animals were used for special purposes. A good example of this very 
delicate material is found in Add. MS. 23935 in the British Museum, 
a volume of no abnormal bulk, but containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of church service books, written in France in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In the fifteenth century the Italian vellum of the 
Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness and purity. 

Vellum was also of great service in the ornamentation of books. Its 
smooth surfaces showed off colours in all their brilliancy. Martial’s 
vellum MS. of Virgil (xiv. 186) is adorned with the portrait of the author : 
‘Ipsius voltus prima tabella gerit.’ Isidore, Orig. vi. 1]. 4, describing 
this material, uses the words: ‘Membrana autem aut candida aut lutea 
aut purpurea supt. Candida naturaliter existunt. Luteum membranum 
bicolor est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, crocatur. De 


9 


quo Persius (iii. 10), “Iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis”. 


1 Busebius, Vit. Constant, iv. 36. 
2 Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth centuries, of vellum which was too thin 


or badly prepared, and therefore left blank by the scribes, are noticed in Cat. of Anc. MSS. 
in the Brit. Museum, pt. ii. 51; and in Delisle, Melanges, 101. 
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This quotation from Persius refers to the vellum wrapper which the 
Romans were in the habit of attaching to the papyrus roll: the paiwdAns, 
paenula, literally a travelling cloak. A vellum wrapper was more 
suitable than one of papyrus to resist constant handling. It was coloured 
of some brilliant hue, generally scarlet or purple, as in Lucian !: roppupa 
iv éxrocbev  dipOépa. Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his melan- 
choly book, Z'rist. i. 1.5 ‘Nee te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco’. Martial’s 
libellus (viii. 72) is ‘nondum maurice cultus’; and again he has the pas- 
sages, ili. 2 ‘et te purpura delicata velet’; and x. 93 ‘carmina, purpurea 
sed modo culta toga’, the togu being another expression for the wrapper. 
In Tibullus iii. 1. 9, the colour is orange: ‘Lutea sed niveum involvat 
membrana libellum.’ The strip of vellum, of\Avfos (or oittuBos), titulus, 
index, which was attached to the papyrus roll and was inscribed with 
the title of the work therein contained, was also coloured, as appears 
from the passages in Martial, iii. 2 ‘Et cocco rubeat superbus index’, 
and in Ovid, Trist. i. 1.7 ‘nee titulus minio nec cedro charta notetur ’. 

We do not know how soon was introduced the extravagant practice 
of producing sumptuous volumes written in gold or silver upon purple- 
stained vellum. It was a MS. of this description which Julius Capito- 
linus, early in the fourth century, puts into the possession of the 
younger Maximin: ‘Cum grammatico daretur, quaedam parens sua 
libros Homericos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis litteris seriptos.’ Against 
luxury of this nature St. Jerome directed the often-quoted words in his 
preface to the Book of Job: ‘ Habeant qui volunt veteres libros vel in 
membranis purpureis auro argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, litteris, onera magis exarata quam codices’; and again in his /’p. 
xviii, to Eustochium: ‘Inficiuntur membranae colore purpureo, aurum 
liquescit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur, et nudus ante fores earum 
[i.e. wealthy ladies] Christus emoritur.’ 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with purple or similar colour 
was practised chiefly in Constantinople, and also in Rome; but MSS. of 
this material, either entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in 
most of the civilized countries of Europe at least from the sixth century, 
if we may judge from surviving examples which, though not numerous, 
still exist in fairnumbers. Of these the best known are: Portion of the 
Book of Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, written in 
silver letters and illustrated with a series of coloured drawings of the 
greatest interest for the history of the art of the period; of the sixth 
century.2 A MS. of the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, the bulk of which 
was found, in 1896, at Sarumsahly in Cappadocia and is now in 

1 Tlept tay éml pc avvévtwy, 41. 

2 See a facsimile of one of the pages in Pal. Soc. i. 178; and of one of the paintings in 


Labarte, Hist. des arts industr. du Moyen Age (1864), album ii, pl. 77. Ed. by von Hartel and 
Wickhoff, 1895, 
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St. Petersburg (Cod. N), and leaves of which have been long preserved 
in the British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in large numbers at Patmos; 
also of the sixth century.’ The Codex Rossanensis, discovered at Rossano 
in South Italy, which contains the Gospels in Greek, of the sixth century, 
also written in silver and having a series of drawings illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.’ A portion of the Gospels in Greek, from Sinope, in gold, 
with drawings, of the sixth or seventh century, now in Paris. The Gospels 
of Berat in Albania, containing St. Matthew and St. Mark, written in 
silver in the sixth century.t| The Greek Psalter of Ziirich, of the seventh 
century, in silver letters.° The famous Codex Argenteus of Upsala, 
containing the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas’ translation, of the sixth century." 
The Codex Veronensis of the old Latin Gospels (b), written in silver uncials, 
of the fourth or fifth century.’ The Latin Evangeliarium of Vienna, 
originally from Naples, of the sixth century, in silver letters; a single 
leaf of the MS. being in Trinity College, Dublin. The Latin Psalter of 
St. Germain (who died A.p. 576) at Paris, also in silver letters. The 
Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same style and period. The Latin 
Gospels of the Hamilton collection, now in the library of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, which has been assigned to the eighth century.'? Of later date 
are the MSS. which were produced in the Carolingian period, when a fresh 
impetus was given to this kind of ornamental luxury. Such are: The 
Latin Gospels at Paris, said to have been written for Charlemagne by 
‘Godescale, in letters of gold. A similar MS. at Vienna.!? And lastly 
may be mentioned the Latin Psalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian 
Library, written in golden Carolingian minuscules and ornamented with 
miniatures.!° Other specimens of purple MSS. are cited in different 
palaeographical works and catalogues.!* In imitation of the practice of 
the emperors of the Eastern Empire, imperial and other important 
charters of Germany and Italy were occasionally issued, as duplicates, 
in gold writing on purple vellum, in the tenth to twelfth centuries.” 


1 Kd. H.S. Cronin, 1899. 

2 Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von Gebhardt and Harnack, 
Brangeliorum Codex Graecus purpureus Rossanensis, 1880; and in photographic facsimile by 
A. Haseloff, 1898 ; also in colours by A. Munoz, 1907. 

Ed. H. Omont, 1901. 4 Ed. Batiffol, 1886. 

Ed. Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined. Nova Coll. iv. 6 See Pal. Soc, i. 118. 
See the Turin Monumenta palaeographica sacia, pl. 1. 

Ed. Tischendorf, 1847. A facsimile of the Dublin leaf is in Par Palimpsest. Dublin, ed. 
Abbott, 1880. 

9 Silvestre, Univ. Palacogr. (English ed.), pl. 110. 

10 Ed. H.C. Hoskier, 1910. 

1 Westwood, Pal. Sacr. Pict. ‘Evangelistarium of Charlemagne.’ 

12 Denkschriften der kais. Akad. der Wissensch. xiii. 85. 13 Douce MS. 59. 

14 See references in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 132; and in Gardthausen, @riech. Pal. i. 102. 

15 Tb, 187. The Egerton Charter 620, in the British Museum, being a grant from 
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The practice of inserting single leaves of purple-stained vellum for the 
ornamentation of MSS. was not uncommon in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. A beautiful example is seen in the fragmentary Latin Gospels 
from Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi), a large folio volume, 
in which there still remain some leaves dyed of a rich deep rose colour 
and decorated with ornamental initials and paintings, the remnant of 
a larger number; of the lattér part of the eighth century.t But more 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the vellum was 
coloured, sometimes on only one side of the leaf, or even on only a part 
of it, particularly in MSS. of French or German origin of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.? At the period of the Renaissance there was some 
attempt at reviving this style of book ornamentation, and single leaves 
of stained vellum are occasionally found in MSS. of the fifteenth century. 
Other colours, besides purple, were also employed ; and instances occur 
in MSS. of this late time of leaves painted black to receive gold or 
silver writing. Such examples are, however, to be considered merely 
as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even that by purple- 
staining seems to have been occasionally followed. This consisted in 
gilding the entire surface of the vellum. But the expense must have 
been too great to allow of more than very few leaves being so treated in 
any MS., however important. Fragments of two leaves thus gilt, and 
adorned with painted designs, are preserved in the British Museum, Add. 
MS.5111. They originally formed part of tables of the Eusebian Canons 
and preliminary matter for a copy of the Greek Gospels, of the sixth 
century. 


Paper 


Paper, manufactured from fibrous substances, appears to have been 
known to the Chinese at a most remote period. Its introduction into 
Europe is due to the agency of the Arabs, who are said to have first 
learnt its use at Samarkand in the middle of the eighth century. Its 
manufacture spread through their empire; and it received one ‘of its 
mediaeval titles, charta Damascena, from the fact of Damascus being 
one of the centres of paper commerce. A comparatively large number 


Conrad IIT, King of the Romans, to the abbey of Corbey in Westphalia, a.p. 1147, is an 
example. 

1 Cat. of Ancient MSS. in the Brit, Mus., pt. ii (1884), 20; Westwood, Pal. Sacr. Pict., and 
Facs. of Miniatures and Ornaments of A.-Saxon and Irish MSS., pll. 14, 15. 

An instance of this superficial colouring occurs in a page of the Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 
viii, the foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, a. p. 966. The Harley MS. 2821, 
written in Germany in the eleventh century, contains many leaves of this kind. 

3 Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. i (1881), 21. 

* Specimens of Chinese paper found in the ruined cities of Eastern Turkestan date 
back to the fourth century. 
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of early Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dating from the ninth century ; 
the earliest is of the year 866.1 

This oriental paper, introduced into the West at a time when papyrus 
was not yet forgotten, received the same names, charta and papyrus. It 
was also known in the middle ages as charta bombycina, gossypina, cut- 
tunea, Damascena, and xylina, and in Greek as €vA0ydpriov or Evddrevkror. 
In recent times it has also been generally styled cotton-paper, that is, 
paper made from the wool of the cotton plant. It is usually stout, of 
a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. This last quality seems to 
have gained for it one of its titles, charta serica. Imported through 
Greece into Europe, it is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century (Schedula diversarwm artiwm *) as Greek parchment, 
pergamena Graeca; and he adds, ‘quae fit ex lana ligni.’ But it does 
not appear to have been used to any great extent even in Greece before 
the middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from the survival 
of so few early Greek MSS. on that material.® 

Paper-making in Europe was first established by the Moors in Spain 
and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their paper was at first still the same 
oriental paper above described. In Spain it was called pergameno de 
panno, cloth parchment, a title which distinguished it from the perga- 
meno de cwero, or vellum ; and it is so described in the laws of Alphonso, 
of 1263. On the expulsion of the Moors, an inferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sicily the manufacture passed over 
into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the question of the 
material of which oriental paper was made. As already stated, its early 
European names point to the general idea that it was made of cotton. 
But recent investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view; and a careful analysis of many early samples has proved that, 
although cotton was occasionally used, no paper that has been examined 
is entirely made of that substance, in most instances hemp or flax being 
substantially the material. It seems that in the new manufacture the 
Arabs and skilled Persian workmen whom they employed at once 
resorted to flax, which grows abundantly in Khorassan, afterwards also 
making use of rags supplemented, as the trade grew, with any appro- 

1 See facsimiles of several in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical Society. 

2 Ed. R. Hendrie, 1847, p. 28. 

3 The Greek Vatican MS. 2200, on oriental paper, is of the eighth century (see below, 
Facs. 52). The earliest MSS. of the kind at Mount Sinai date back to the tenth cen- 
tury; the oldest dated MS. in the British Museum is of a.p, 1252 (see below, Facs. 71); 
that at Paris, of a. p. 1255; and that at Milan, of a.p. 1259.—Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. 1. 117. 

* C. M. Briquet, Recherches sur les Premiers Papiers du X* au XIV® Siécle, in the Mémoires 
de la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de France, tome xlvi; and a review of the same by C. Paoli, 
Carta di Cotone e Carta di Lino, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1885, p. 230. Karabacek, Das 
arabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus der Sammilun der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, ii-ili. 87. 
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priate vegetable fibre; and that cotton, if used at all, was used very 
sparingly. An ingenious solution of the question has been recently 
offered, that the term ydprns Boy Btxwos, charta bombycina, is nothing 
more than an erroneous reading of ydptns BayBvi«wos, charta bambycina, 
that is, paper made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, BapPv«n, the Arab 
Mambidsch.!_ The question of material is not, however, of any particular 
importance for our present purpose; and it is only the distinction which 
has been made between oriental paper and European paper, as being the 
one of cotton and the other of linen rag, that requires it to be noticed. 
A more satisfactory means of distinguishing the two kinds of paper is 
afforded by the employment of water-marks in European paper, a practice 
which was unknown to the oriental manufacturer. 

Several examples survive of the use of oriental paper, or paper made 
in the oriental fashion, for Western-European documents and MSS. The 
oldest recorded document was a deed of Count Roger of Sicily of the year 
1102; the most ancient extant document is an order of the Countess 
Adelaide, widow of Roger and regent for her son Roger IT, in Greek and 
Arabic, A.D. 1109, now at Palermo.* At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greek emperors, of 1188-1202. The oldest known imperial deed on paper 
is a charter of Frederic II to the nuns of Goess, in Styria, of 1228.3 The 
same emperor, however, forbade, in 1231, the use of paper for public deeds ; 
but there are transcripts of imperial acts on paper, of about A.D. 1241, at 
Naples. A Visigothic paper MS. of the twelfth century, from Silos, near 
Burgos, is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. Lat. 
1296) ;* a paper notarial register at Genoa dates from 1154; in the British 
Museum there is a paper MS. (Arundel 268), written in Italy, of the first 
half of the thirteenth century ; and at Munich the autograph MS. of 
Albert de Beham, 1238-55, is also on the same kind of paper. In several 
cities and towns of Italy there exist registers on paper dating back to 
the thirteenth century.° In the Public Record Office there is a letter 
on paper from Raymond, son of Raymond, Duke of Narbonne and Count 
of Toulouse, to Henry III of England, 1216-22; and letters addressed 
from Castile to Edward I of England, in 1279 and following years, are 
on the same material. A register of the hustings court of Lyme Regis, 
now in the British Museum, which begins with entries of the year 1309, 
is on paper which was probably imported from Spain or Bordeaux, such 
as that employed for the Bordeaux customs register of the beginning of 
the reign of Edward II now in the Record Office.® 

' Karabacek, Newe Quellen zur Papiergeschichte in Mittheilunaen, iv. 117. 

* G, La Mantia, Il primo documento in carta, 1908; Bibl. Ec. des Chartes (1910), 238. 

3 J. G. Schwandner, Charta Linea, 1788. * Delisle, Mélanges, 109. 

° Cited by Professor Paoli, La Storia della Carta secondo gli ultimi studi, in Nuova Antologia, 
xviii (1888), 297. 

* See also Rogers, Hist. Agricult. and Prices, i. 644. 
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The earliest reference to the material of paper made in Europe appears 
to be that in the tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny (a.p. 1122-50), Adversus 
Iudaeos, cap. 5,in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made ex raswris veterum pannorwm. There appears certainly 
to have been an extensive manufacture in Italy in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. There is evidence of a paper trade at Genoa as early 
as 1235.2. At Fabriano, in the marquisate of Ancona, the industry was 
established before the year 1276, and probably much earlier. The 
jurist Bartolo, in his treatise De insigniis et armis, mentions the excel- 
lent paper made there in the fourteenth century. Other centres of early 
manutacture were Colle, Florence, Bologna, Parma, Milan, Padua, Treviso, 
Venice, Pignerol, and Casella in Piedmont, and other places. From the 
northern towns of Italy a trade was carried on with Germany, where 
also factories were rapidly founded in the fourteenth century. France 
borrowed the art of paper-making from Spain, whence it was introduced, 
it is said, as early as 1189, into the district of Hérault. The North of 
Europe, at first supplied from the South, gradually took up the manu- 
facture. England drew her supplies, no doubt, at first from such trading 
‘ports as Bordeaux and Genoa; but even in the fourteenth century it is 
not improbable that she had a rough home-manufacture of her own, 
although it appears that the first English mill was set up in Hertford by 
John Tate not earlier than the second half of the fifteenth century.® 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe in the second 
half of the fourteenth century ; at that time it began to rival vellum as 
a material for books ; in the course of the fifteenth century it gradually 
superseded it. MSS. of this later period are sometimes composed of both 
vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming the outer, or outer and 
inmost, leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper: a revival of the old 
practice observed in certain papyrus books in which vellum leaves 
protected and gave support to the leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge of the appearance of paper and of water-marks of 
different periods is of great assistance in assigning dates to undated 
paper MSS. In the fourteenth century European paper is usually 
stout, and was made in frames composed of thick wires which have left 


1 ‘Quales quotidie in usu legendi habemus, utique ex pellura arietum, hircorum, vel 
vitulorum, sive ex biblis vel iuncis orientalium paludum, aut ex rasuris veterum pan- 
norum, seu ex qualibet alia forte viliore materia compactos.’ 

2 Briquet, Papiers et Filigranes des Archives de Génes, 1888, p. 36. 

2 In Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI, 1v. vii, Jack Cade charges Lord Say with the crime of 
building a paper-mill. Blotting-paper was in use in England in the fifteenth century ; it is 
mentioned by William Horman, in his Vulgaria, 1519, p. 80 b, as serving ‘to drye weete 
wryttynge’. It is remarkable how persistent has been the use of sand as an ink absorbent, 
even down to the present day in foreign countries. In England, too, in spite of the more 
convenient blotting-paper, it prevailed within present memory. As late as the year 1838 
gand was used to dry writing in the Reading-room of the British Museum. 
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strongly defined impressions. In the next century the texture becomes 
finer. The earliest known water-mark, the age of which can be approxi- 
mately fixed, is one on a paper of Bologna, used in the year 1285; and 
there are many others, from that and other Italian towns, which fall 
within the thirteenth century.1 At first the marks are simple, and being 
impressed from thick wires are well defined. In process of time they 
become finer and more elaborate, and, particularly in Italian paper, they 
are enclosed within circles. Their variety is almost endless: animals, 
heads, birds, fishes, flowers, fruits, domestic and warlike implements, 
letters, armorial bearings, and other devices are used ; some being peculiar 
to a country or district, others apparently becoming favourites and lasting 
for comparatively long periods, but constantly changing in details, For 
example, the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth century developes 
a number of small modifications in its progress; and of the pot or 
tankard, which runs through the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and the early part of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. The names of makers were inserted as 
water-marks quite at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but this 
practice was very soon abandoned, and was not revived until the sixteenth 
century. The insertion of the name of place of manufacture and of the 
date of manufacture is a modern usage. 


1 See C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes : Dictionnaire historique des marques du Papier, 1907 : 
a most exhaustive and valuable work on the subject. 
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WRITING IMPLEMENTS, ere. 


The Stilus, Pen, etc. 


Or writing implements the crdros, ypapeior, ypadis, ypapto.or, stilus, 
graphium, made of iron, bronze, or other metal, ivory, or bone, was 
adapted for writing on waxed tablets, the letters being scratched with 
the sharp point. The butt-end was fashioned into a knob or flat head, 
wherewith the writing could be obliterated by smoothing the wax, for 
correction or erasure: hence the phrase vertere stilwm, ‘to correct.’ 
Among the Roman antiquities found in Britain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the stilus, in ivory, 
bronze, etc.2 Many of them are furnished with a sharp projection, at 
right angles to the shaft, near the head, for the purpose of ruling lines 
on the wax. The passage in Ovid, Metum. ix. 521, thus describes the 
action of the writer :— 

Dextra tenet ferrum, vacuam tenet altera ceram. 

Incipit, et dubitat, scribit damnatque tabellas, 

Et notat et delet, mutat, culpatque probatque. 
Here the stilus is simply ferrum. In another place, Amor. 1. 11. 23, 
Ovid gives its title of graphiwm: ‘ Quid digitos opus est graphio lassare 
tenendo 2?’ 

This riddle on the stilus also occurs :— 

De summo planus, sed non ego planus in imo, 

Versor utrimque manu; diversa et munera fungor: 

Altera pars revocat quidquid pars altera fecit.® 
The case in which such implements were kept was the ypadzoés)x«n, 
graphiarium; as in Martial, xiv. 21 ‘armata suo graphiaria ferro’. 

For writing on papyrus the reed, xdAapos, ddvak, ypabeds, oxoivos, 
calamus, canna, was in use.’ The Egyptians employed the reed, frayed 
at the end in fashion of a paint-brush; and the Greeks in Egypt no 
doubt imitated that method in the earliest times, adopting the pen-shaped 
reed perhaps in the third century B.c.? Suitable reeds came chiefly from 

1 Horace, Sat. i. 10. 72 ‘Saepe stilum vertas’; Vulgate, 4 Reg. xxii. 13 ‘Et delebo 
Ierusalem sicut deleri solent tabulze; et delens vertam et ducam crebrius stilum super 
faciem eius’. 

2 See British Museum Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 185, 186. 

3 Riese, Anthol. Lat. i, no. 286. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 86 ‘Chartisque serviunt calami % 

5 See Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern., Some specimens of ancient reeds 
cut like a pen (Ausonius, ‘fissipes calamus’) are in the British Museum, 
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Egypt, as referred to by Martial, xiv. 38 ‘Dat chartis habiles calamos 
Memphitica tellus’; or from Cnidus, as in Ausonius, /’p. vii ‘ Nec iam 
fissipedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidiae sulcus arundinis’. The case 
in which reeds were kept was the kadayoO}xn, kadapis, calamarium, theca 
calamaria; as in Martial, xiv. 19 ‘Sortitus thecam, calamis armare 
memento’. In Diocletian's edict, De pretiis rerwm venuliwm, the reed- 
case appears as made of leather. 

Reeds seem to have continued in use to some extent through the 
middle ages. In Italy they appear to have survived into the fifteenth 
century.} 

A score of Roman bronze pens, shaped like our ordinary quill-pens, 
are in existence in various museums of Europe or in private hands. 
Three are in the British Museum: one, found in the Tiber, has not a slit 
in the nib as most specimens have, but a groove ; the second is of a very 
unusual form, having a rather short tube or barrel with a slit nib at 
each end (another example of the same type is at Aosta in Italy); the 
third, which was found in London, has a stumpy slit nib. Two broken 
specimens, which have lost their nibs, are also in the British Museum. 
A bone pen, shaped in the same manner, is figured in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique (of the French School at Athens), xii. 60. 

The xovdirrov, peniculus, penicillus, was the brush with which writing 
in gold was applied.? 

The quill-pen, penna, is first mentioned by an anonymous historian 
who tells us that, in order to enable the unlettered Ostrogoth Theodoric 
to write, he was provided with a stencil plate, through which he drew 
with a pen the strokes forming the four letters of the subscription Legi: 
‘ut, posita lamina super chartam, per eam penna duceret et subscriptio 
eius tantum videretur.’* Isidore, Orig. vi. 13, describes the pen thus : 
‘Instrumenta sunt scribendi calamus et penna. Ex his enim verba paginis 
infiguntur ; sed calamus arboris est, penna avis, cuius acumen dividitur 
in duo, in toto corpore unitate servata.’ But, although no earlier mention 
of the quill-pen than these has been found, it can scarcely be supposed 
that, as soon as vellum came into general use, so obviously convenient 
an implement, always ready to hand, could have been long overlooked, 
particularly in places where reeds of a kind suitable for writing could not 
be had. The hard surface of the new material could bear the flexible 


1 For detailed information see Wattenbach, Schriffw. 186. 

* Theophilus, De diversis artibus, iii. 96, mentions the reed for this purpose : ‘ Atque 
rogo pariter, calamo cum ceperit aurum, Illum commoyeat, pulchre si scribere quaerit.’ 

* In the Lacerpta printed at the end of Gronovius’s edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
1693, p. 512. 

* Rich, Dict, Antiq., s.v. ‘Penna’, represents Victory, both in Trajan’s column and in 
the column of Marcus Aurelius, as inscribing the emperors’ successes on a shield with 
apen. But in both instances the implement appears to be a sfilus and not a quill-pen. 
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pressure of the pen which in heavy strokes might have proved too much 
for the more fragile papyrus. 


Inks, etc. 


Black ink, the ordinary writing fluid of centuries, pédav, or more 
exactly ypagixdy pédav, peddviov, atramentum, or atramentum librariwm 
to distinguish it from blacking used for other purposes, later éykavoror, 
encuustum, incaustum, differs in tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In Greek papyri of the earlier periods it is of good quality 
and often of a strong black; in the Byzantine period it deteriorates. In 
early codices it is either pure black or slightly brown; in the middle 
ages it varies a good deal according to age and locality. In Italy and 
Southern Europe it is generally blacker than in the North, in France 
and Flanders it is generally darker than in England; a Spanish MS. of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century may usually be recognized by the 
peculiar blackness of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the course 
of time. The ink of the fifteenth century particularly is often of 
a faded, grey colour. 

- The ancients used the liquid of the cuttle-fish, as in the lines of 
Persius, iii, 12 :— 


Tune queritur crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha, 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the ingredients of 
writing ink. Other later authors add gall-apples.t_ Metallic infusions 
seem also to have been used at an early period. In the middle ages 
vitriol was an ordinary ingredient. Theophilus, De diversis artibus, gives 
a recipe (i. 40) for the manufacture of ink from thorn wood boiled down 
and mingled with wine and vitriol. 

Red, either in the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient 
and common use. It is seen in the early Egyptian papyri; and it 
appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., either in titles or the 
first lines of columns or chapters. The Greek term was peddviov KoK- 
xwvov; Latin minium, rubrica. A volume written entirely in red ink, 
of the ninth or tenth century, is in the British Museum, Harley MS. 
2795; and red ink is not infrequently used for sections of the texts of 
mediaeval volumes. The purple ink, kwvdsapis, sacrum mecaustun, 
reserved at Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, seems to 
have been originally of a distinct kind. Later the same term, kxiwvdPapis, 
appears as a synonymous term with miniwm. Inks of other colours are 


1 Martianus Capella, iii. 225. 
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also found in MSS. of the middle ages: green, yellow, and _ others, 
but generally only for ornamental purposes, although volumes written 
entirely in such coloured inks are still extant. 

The ink-pot, pedavddxov, pedavdoxn, peAavdoxetor, atramentariwm, used 
by the ancients, was generally, as appears from surviving examples, 
a small cylindrical jar or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole 
to admit the insertion of the reed.!_ In paintings on the walls of Pompeii 
double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are depicted, the two receptacles 
being probably for black and red ink.2 Throughout the middle ages the 
ink-horn was in common use. 

Gold was used as a writing fluid at a very early period. Ina papyrus 
at Leyden, of the third or fourth century, there is a recipe for its manu- 
facture.? Something has already been said on its use in connexion with 
purple-stained vellum. Ordinary white vellum MSS. were also written 
in gold, particularly in the ninth and tenth centuries, in the reigns of the 
Carolingian monarchs. In most of the large national libraries examples 
are to be found.t The practice passed from the Continent to England, 
and was followed to some considerable extent in this country, not only 
for partial decoration, but also for entire texts. A MS. was written in 
gold, on purple vellum, by order of Wilfrid of York, late in the seventh 
century, for the monastery of Ripon; but the way in which this volume 
is referred to, ‘Inauditum ante seculis nostris quoddam miraculum,’ 
proves that such sumptuous MSS. were not known in England before 
that time. St. Boniface, writing in A.D. 735 to Eadburg, Abbess of 
St. Mildred’s, Thanet, asks her to get transcribed for him in gold the 
Epistles of St. Peter.° But the existing English examples are of later 
date.° Gold writing as a practice died out in the thirteenth century, 
although a few isolated instances of later date are found. 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contemporaneously with the 
disuse of stained vellum. This metal would not show to advantage on 
a white ground. 


1 Brit. Mus. Guide Gk. and Rom. Life, fig. 196. 

* Museo Borbonico, i, pl. 12. 

* Leemans, Papyri Graeci Mus. Lugd. Bat., ii (1885), 218. 

* Such MSS, in the British Museum are Harl. MS. 2788, the ‘Codex Aureus’, a copy 
of the Gospels, in uncial letters, of the ninth century; Harl. MS. 2797, also a copy of the 
Gospels, in minuscule writing, late in the ninth century, from the monastery of St. Gene- 
vieve, Paris. The Cottonian MS., Tiberius A. ii, which was sent as a present to King 
Aithelstan by the Emperor Otho, also contains some leaves written in gold. 

» *Sie et adhue deprecor ... ut mihi cum auro conscribas epistolas domini mei 
Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et reverentiam sanctarum scripturarum ante oculos 
carnalium in praedicando, et quia dicta eius qui me in hoe iter direxit maxime semper in 
praesentia cupiam habere.’—Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, iii. 99. 

° The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted by King Edgar in 966, 
in Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. viii, is written in gold. The Benedictional of Athelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester, A. D. 963-84, also contains a page in gold, 
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Various Implements 


For ruling papyri, a circular plate of lead, xvxdorepis jddtBos, yupds 
HOALBdos, Tpoxders. WALBOOS, Tpoxadrds pdALBdos, KvKAOWALBO0s, Was used. 
Ink was removed with the sponge. Papyrus would scarcely bear 
scraping with the knife. If the ink was still wet, or lately applied, its 
removal was of course easy. Martial, iv. 10, sends a sponge with his 
newly-written book of poems, which might thus be wiped out at 
a single stroke.1 . Augustus effaced his half-completed tragedy of Ajax, 
with the remark: ‘Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse.’? With 
vellum MSS. the knife or eraser, vusorium or novacula, came into use. 
While wet the ink could still be sponged away ; but when it was hard 
and dry, and for erasure of single letters and words without obliterating 
also the surrounding text, it was scraped off. 

The penknife was the optdn, yAd@avov, yAvmtjp, or yAvdis, scalprum 
librarium, the mediaeval scalpellum, cultellus, or artavus; the ruler 
was the xavdv, canon, norma, regula, lineartun ; the pricker, whether 
a compass or other tool, for marking with prick-holes the intervals of 
the ruled lines was dvaBarns, circinus, or punctorium; the implement 
for ruling the lines was the zapaypados, prueductale; and lastly, the 
office of the modern pencil was performed by the pointed piece of lead, 
the plummet, pdrvBdos, plumbum, stilus pluinbeus, or plumbunr sub 
arundine fixun.® 

1 Dum novus est rasa nee adhue mihi fronte libellus, 

Pagina dum tangi non bene sicca timet, 

I, puer, et caro perfer leye munus amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 

Curre, sed instructus: comitetur Punica librum 
Spongia ; muneribus convenit illa meis. 


Non possunt nostros multae, Faustine, liturae 
Emendare iocos; una litura potest. 


Suetonius, dug. 85. 

3 Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 232. The various implements are mostly referred to in the 
Anthorogia Palatina; see Wattenbach, op. cit., 203; R. Ellis, Comm. on Catullus. They are 
frequently depicted in the miniatures of illuminated MSS., particularly in those repre- 
senting tho author or scribe at work. Beissel, Vaticanische Miniaturen (1893), pl. Xi, 
taken from a Greek MS. of the Gospels, shows one of the Evangelists with his table 
covered with all kinds of writing implements. In pl. xii of Codex purpur. Rossanensis (sixth 
century), ed. Haseloff, 1898, an ink-pot and writing reeds are arranged upon the tah:ile in 
front of Pilate’s juadgement-seat. 
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CHAPTER V 
FORMS OF BOOKS, Etc. 


The Roll 


Tue form of the book of the ancient Greek and Roman world was 
the roll, composed of one continuous length of material, commonly 
papyrus, and inscribed only on one side. The roll had already had 
a career of thousands of years in Egypt before the dawn of Greek and 
Roman literature. For Greek literature it was probably at once adopted. 
Actual examples of early Greek papyrus rolls are in existence, dating 
from the fourth century B.c. In letters Rome followed the example of 
Greece, and adopted the roll. And in both Greek and Roman literature 
the roll was the constant form of the book down to the opening centuries 
of the Christian era; being not entirely superseded by the incoming 
codex until the fourth century. 

Among the Greeks the ordinary terms for a written book (that is, 
a roll) were BiBdos (another form of BvBAos, papyrus) and its diminutive 
fiBdrtov. The corresponding Latin terms were liber and its diminutive 
libellus. The latter, as a literary title, specially referred to a book of 
poems, a sense in which it is constantly used by the Roman poets.? 
It came at length to be used as an equivalent of liber and to express 
a book in general. 

The roll, rolled-up, was a volumen. The Greeks do not appear to 
have had any parallel expression at an early date; the word xvtAwdpos 
being comparatively late. Another term was éve/Ajpa or é€efAnwa; more 
rare were ¢iAntapior, etAnrov. A mediaeval Latin term is rotulus. 

A roll of uninseribed material was xdprns, charta, a term easily 
transferred to a written book.* Again, a Greek term was réyos (origin- 
ally a cutting of papyrus), applicable to a roll containing a portion or 
division of a large work which extended to more than one roll.4 
Neither this term nor /3:8Atov, nor liber nor libellus, could be applied in 
the singular number to more than a single roll or volume. A work 
consisting of many volumes, or several divisions, must be described by 

1 B.Briov also meant a letter, and is used in this sense by Herodotus. Suidas in his 
Lexicon explains BiBAtov as émorodn. A later term for a book was B:BAdpoy. 

2 * Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum.’—Catullus, i. 1. 


5 ¢Omne aevyum tribus explicare chartis.’— Catullus, i. 6. 
* The third roll of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (Brit. Mus.) is marked F. TOMOC. 
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the plural forms fi8Ala, répyor, Libri, ete. On the other hand, the several 
books of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for one 8.8Alov or 
liber. Thus Ulpian, Digest. xxxii. 52, lays down: ‘Si cui centum libri 
sint legati, centum volumina ei dabimus, non centum quae quis ingenio 
suo metitus est ... ut puta, cum haberet Homerum totum in uno 
volumine, non quadraginta octo libros computamus, sed unum Homeri 
volumen pro libro accipiendum est.’ To distinguish a work contained 
in the compass of a single roll, there was also the title povdSiBdos or 
povdBuBaAov.! 

For subdivisions such terms as Adyos, otyypaypya, otvtaypna also 
were used. 

The word retxos, too, appears to have meant a single roll; but it was 
also employed in the sense of a literary work in several volumes. At 
first it seems to have been applied to the chest or vessel in which the 
several rolls of such work were kept, and came in course of time to refer 
to the contents.2— Xenophon, Anab. vii. 6. 14, mentions books év €vAtvous 
tevxeot. In like manner the terms pandectes and bibliotheca, originally 
referring to a work in several rolls kept together in their chest, were 
afterwards used specially to mean a MS. of the entire Bible.* Bibliotheca 
continued to bear this meaning down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, if not later.* 

There can be no doubt that the convenience of subdividing the 
lengthy works of authors into rolls of moderate size must have been 
appreciated in the earliest period of the publication of Greek literature. 
Of course in writing out the text of a work the scribe might go on 
adding any number of fresh xoAAjjata or sheets to the normal roll, thus 
extending it to an indefinite length. But proverbially a great book was 
a great evil; and the inconvenience of having to unroll a bulky volume, 
not only for the purpose of perusing it, but also even for verifying 
a reference, would have proved too exasperating. At the other extreme, 
a roll might be of the most slender proportions, in fact no stouter than 
a rolling-stick.® Although the authors themselves may not originally 
have divided their writings into separate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet the practice of the scribe would 
eventually react on the author. Thus we find the works of Homer 


1 The first book of Propertius was known to Martial as ‘monobiblos Properti’; and 
the title survives in the MSS.—Ellis, Comm. on Catullus (1889), 4. 
2 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 89. 
3 Bibliotheca was used in this sense by St. Jerome. Others, as Cassiodorus, Bede, 
Aleuin, preferred Pandectes. 
4 See examples in Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 152-7. 
> Martial, ii. 6 :-— 
Quid prodest mihi tam macer libellus, 
Nullo crassior ut sit umbilico ? 
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divided into books of a length which could be contained in an ordinary 
roll; and we know that in course of time authors did regularly adapt 
the divisions of their works to the customary length of the S.8Ata and 
volumina. From twenty to thirty feet was probably the normal full 
length of a roll, the higher limit being rarely, if ever, exceeded." 

As only one side, the inner side, of the roll was used to receive the 
text, that surface was the more carefully prepared. It was the recto 
side of the material, in which the fibres of the papyrus lay horizontally, 
and parallel to the length of the roll, so that the pen would run the more 
smoothly ; moreover, the joints of the several sheets composing the roll 
were carefully flattened, in order that they too might cause no obstruction 
to the writer. 

The text was written in columns, ceAides, pagenae, sufficient margins 
being left at head and foot; and it was a practice to leave blank the 
beginning of the roll, that portion being most lable to wear through 
handling. The term ced‘s (originally the gangway between the rowing 
benches of a ship) was first applied to the space between two 
columns, and then to the column itself.2 Other terms were the dimi- 
nutive oeAidiov and xaraBarov. The lines of writing (criyou, versus) ran 
parallel with the length of the roll;* and lead, we are told, was used 
for drawing the ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was certainly not 
always, and perhaps not generally, employed, for the horizontal fibre of 
the papyrus itself was a sufficient guide for the lines of writing; and the 
fact that the marginal line of the columns frequently trends away out 
of the perpendicular proves that in such instances there were no ruled 
lines to bound the columns laterally. There was no regulation for the 
breadth of the columns: this was a matter left to the taste of the 
scribe; and consequently it is found to vary considerably. But they 
were generally narrow in texts written for the market by skilled scribes. 
In literary papyri of good quality the columns are from two to three 
and a half inches in breadth.t Those in the papyrus of Hyperides, in 
Philippidem (Brit. Mus., Pap. 184), of the first century B.¢., measure 
only an inch and three-quarters. Occasionally we find the letters made 
smaller at the end of a line in order to accommodate words to the restricted 
space. An example of writing in broad columns is seen in the papyrus 
of Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens; but this was written for 
private use and not for sale. And, again, the columns of the earliest 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Greek Papyri, 17. 

2 In the Aphrodito papyri (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Papyri, iv, no. 1420, etc.) the word ears, 
meaning a page, occurs. It seems to be a corruption of ceAts. 

* Before the time of Julius Caesar official dispatches appear to have been written 
‘transversa charta’, that is, with the lines parallel with the height of the roll. He wrote 
in the book style, the lines parallel with the length of the roll. Suetonius, Jul. Caes. 56. 

4 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Pupyri, 22. 
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Greek literary papyrus in existence, the Persae of Timotheus, of the 
fourth century B.c., are very broad; but perhaps at that remote period 
conventional rules in such details had not been established. 

If the title of the work was given, it was ordinarily entered at the 
end of the text; but, as this was obviously an inconvenient practice, it 
was sometimes written at the head. It seems also that it was in some 
instances inscribed on the outside of the roll (ém/ypauya). But no doubt 
the reader relied chiefly on the pendent ticket, the c{AAvBos or ofrrvBos, 
the titulus or index, described below, for information as to the contents 
of a roll. 

The references by classical authors to the style in which their written 
works were presented to the literary world imply a good deal of elaborate 
treatment by scribe and binder, if we may so call the workman who 
gave the mechanical finish to the roll. But the details so supplied would 
refer more especially to the more expensive productions of the book- 
trade. A large proportion of working copies must have been dealt 
with in a more simple manner. First, the roll was rolled on a stick, 
dupadrds or wmbilicus, to which the last sheet of the papyrus, écyaro- 
ko\Aov, Was Supposed to be attached. But, as a matter of fact, no rolling- 
sticks have been found with extant papyri; and it has been therefore 
suggested that they were not attached to the material but were rolled in 
loose, and hence were liable to drop out. Many of the rolls found at 
Herculaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob or button, 
usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each end of the stick, the name of 
which, dupadds, wmbilicus, appears to have been also extended to these 
ornamental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, Hod. xiv. 8, 
says: ‘In fine libri umbilici ex ligno aut osse solent poni.’ Or, instead of 
the simple knob or button, there was a tip, xépas, cornu, of ivory or some 
such ornamental material; and either might be plain or coloured.! The 
edges, frontes, of the roll were cut down and smoothed with pumice,’ 
and sometimes coloured. The wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of 
common papyrus, charta enporetica ; in case of a more valuable work, 
a vellum cover, dipG€pa, toga, which might be stained with colour, was 
used as a protection—the gaiddys or Paiddyns, paenwla (the travelling 
cloak), as it was commonly called.’ Lucian, Adv. indoctwm, 7, refers to 

1 Tibullus, iii. 1.13 ‘Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua frontes’; Martial, iii. 2. 
9 ‘picti umbilici’; v. 6. 15 ‘nigri umbilici’; Statius, Silv. iv. 9. 8 ‘binis decoratus 
umbilicis’. The explanation given above of the «épara or cornua seems to be the most 
obvious ; but Birt, Buchroile, 235, and Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Rimern, 98, offer 
other interpretations. See illustrations in Gardthausen, Gricch. Pal. i. 145, 149. 

2 Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 11 ‘Nee fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes’; Catullus, i. 2 


> 


‘ Arido modo pumice expolitum’ ; xxii, 8 ‘pumice omnia aequata’. 

8 The ‘cloak’ (feAdvys) which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 18), and which 
Timothy was to bring together with the books and parchments, may have been in fact 
2 book-cover. See Birt, Buchw. 65. 
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an ornamental work thus: érérav 7d pev BiBAlov ev TH XELpl Exns TAyKadon, 
soppupav pev €xov thy dupOépav, Xovooby be Tov dupaddv; and Martial, 1.06; 
has the lines :— 

Sed pumicata fronte si quis est nondum 


Nec umbilicis cultus atque membrana, 
Mereare; tales habeo, 


As a special protection, a wooden case, manuale, to prevent the 
owner’s toga or cloak fraying the edges of the roll, is mentioned by 
Martial, xiv. 84:— 


Ne toga barbatos faciat vel paenula libros, 
Haec abies chartis tempora longa dabit. 


The roll was sometimes bound round with thongs as fastenings : the 
“lora rubra’ of Catullus, xxii. 7. 

For preservation against moths, ete., cedar oil was rubbed on the 
papyrus.!. A good poem was worthy of this protection : ‘cedro digna 
locutus’ (Persius, i. 42); ‘cedro nune licet ambules perunctus’ (Martial, 
i. 2.7). But it imparted a yellow tint : ‘quod neque sum cedro flavus’ 
(Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 13). 

The chest or box in which the rolls were kept was the kiBards, Ki8dé- 
Tlov, scruniUmM, capsa ; kiotn, cista; Tedxos. It might be either square or 
circular. The scriniwm was a larger caupsa.2 To tie bundles of rolls 
together was a destructive process, as the papyrus was injured; so 
Petronius, Satyricon, cii, ‘Chartae alligatae mutant figuram’3  Ex- 
tensive works were arranged in their capsae in decades, triads, or other 
sets, as we know from the examples of the works of Livy, Dio Cassius, 
Varro, and others. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed in a box or on 
a shelf, a label, usually of vellum, ciAdvBos or cirtuBos,* mitTdKLov, yAdooa, 
yAwaodpiov, titulus, index, was attached to the edge of the roll and 
inscribed with the title of the work,’ and, for distinction, might also be 
coloured. Cicero, writing to Atticus, iv. 4, gives both Greek and Latin 
names: ‘ Etiam velim mihi mittas de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus 


1 ‘Ex cedro oleum, quod cedrium dicitur, nascitur, quo reliquae res cum sunt unctae, 
uti etiam libri, a tineis et carie non laeduntur.’—Vitruvius, ii. 9. 13. 

2 Horace, Sat. i. 1.120; Martial, i. 3. 4, ete. 

5 And yet there are frequent representations in sculptures of rolls tied in bundles 
and lying or standing on the top of the capsa, as if just taken out of it.—Birt, Buchrolle. 

4 Marquardt, Privatl. der Romer, 794. 

° An engraving, from a sculpture, in Brower and Masen, Antigg. et annal. Trevirenses, 
1670, i. 105, in Schwarz, De ornamentis librorum (1756), tab. ii, and in Gardthausen, Gr. Pal. 
i, 149, represents rolls placed on shelves, like bottles in a wine-bin, with the tituli depending 
in front ; a capsa, with rolls enclosed, appears on the title-page of Marini, Papiri Diplom., 
and in Museo Borbonico, tav. xii. In Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum, 1876, are representations of 
rolls, ete., in charge of various officials. 
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Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus, ad cetera administris, lisque imperes ut 
sumant membranulam ex qua indices fiant, quos vos Graeci, ut opinor, 
o.AdU3ovs* appellatis.” Among the papyri from Oxyrhynchus a few 
tituli have been found. One of them, of papyrus (Oz. Pap. 301; Brit. 
Mus., Pap. decci), measuring 5 x 1 inches, is inscribed CWodPONOC MIMO! 
CYNAIKEIOI.? 

In the perusal of a work the reader held the roll upright and 
unrolled it gradually with the right hand; with the left hand he rolled 
up in the reverse direction what he had read.? To unroll a book was 
e€eideiv, aveidelv, avediooe or dvedirrew, dvatvdiooev or dvarvdérrew, 
evolvere, revolvere, explicare; as to roll it up was ete or eidelv, Ediooer, 
volvere,* plicare. The book read to the end was ‘explicitus usque ad 
sua cornua’ (Martial, xi. 107). From the term ‘ explicitus’ came the 
mediaeval ‘explicit ’, formed, no doubt, as a pendant to ‘ incipit’.® 

By the time the reader had read the entire roll, it had become 
reversed, the beginning being now in the centre and the end being 
outside; therefore, before putting it away, it must be rolled back into 


1 Another reading of the word in this passage is ovrrvB8as ; and it has been suggested 
that o.rrvBa may be more correct than cittvBos. 

* Others are: O. P. 381 (B. M., Pap. 810), of papyrus, a.p. 76; 0. P. 958, of vellum, a. p. 
80; 0. P. 957, of leather, a.p. 122-3; 0. P. 987, of vellum, fifth or sixth century. 

It may be convenient to quote here the two following passages in full, as referring to so 
many details dealt with in the text :— 

Vade, sed incultus, qualem decet exsulis esse ; 
Infelix, habitum temporis huius habe. 

Nee te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco ; 
Non est conveniens luctibus ille color. 

Nee titulus minio, nee cedro charta notetur ; 
Candida nec nigra cornua fronte geras. 

Felices ornent haec instrumenta libellos ; 
Fortunae memorem te decet esse meae. 

Nec fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes, 
Hirsutus passis ut videare comis. 

Neve liturarum pudeat. Qui viderit illas, 
De lacrimis factas sentiet esse meis.—Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 3-14. 

Tiva yap éAnida kal abros éywy és ra BiBdla Kal dvatvAiTTeEs (unroll) det, Kat drarodrGs (glue 
together sheets of papyrus), Kal mepixdmres (trim the edges), wal ddrcipes TG Kpdkw Kat TH 
Ké5py, kal dupOépas (vellum wrappers) mepiBdddcts, Kai dupadods (rolling-sticks) évTiOns, ws 
59 Te amodAatowy avtay ;—Lucian, Adv. indoct. 16. 

® See an engraving, from a sculptured sarcophagus, in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. 
des Antiquités, s.v. ‘ Bibliotheca’, in which a man is represented reading from an open roll. 

4 As volvere might mean to turn a thing in either direction, it was also used in the 
sense of unrolling : ‘volvendi sunt libri’, Cic. Brut. 87. 298. 

5 To finish writing a roll was to come down to the umbilicus; Horace, Epod. xiv. 8 :— 

Deus nam me vetat 
Inceptos, olim promissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere ; 
and Martial, iv. 89 :— 
Ohe, iam satis est, ohe libelle, 
Iam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos. 

6 ‘Solemus completis opusculis, ad distinctionem rei alterius sequentis, medium inter 

ponere Explicit aut Feliciter aut aliud eiusmodi.’—St. Jerome Ad Marcellam, 


1184 1D 
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its proper form, a process which the idle man would shirk and the 
methodical reader would accomplish by holding the revolving material 
steady under his chin while his two hands were employed in winding 
up the roll. Hence Martial, i. 66, refers to ‘ virginis ... chartae, quae 
trita duro non inhorruit mento’; and again, x. 93, he has: ‘Sic nova 
nec mento sordida charta iuvat.’ 

The inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll is obvious, and 
this practice was probably never followed in the case of works intended 
for sale! Authors’ copies, however, being for their own use, were often 
opisthograph, as in Juvenal, Sat. i. 4 :— 

Impune diem consumpserit ingens 


Telephus, aut summi plena iam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes ? 


The younger Pliny also, Hpist. i. 5.17, in reference to his uncle’s 
numerous works, uses the words: ‘Commentarios clx. mihi reliquit, 
opisthographos quidem et minutissime scriptos.’ 

In the same manner worthless scribbling is referred to by Martial, 
vill. 62, as written on the back of the charta :— 


Scribit in aversa Picens epigrammata charta, 
Et dolet averso quod facit illa deo. 


Rough draughts or temporary pieces, or children’s or scholars’ exercises, 
might also be so written. Martial, iv. 86, threatens his /ibel/us with the 
fate of waste paper to be utilized for such purposes, if his verses fail to 
please :— 

Si damnaverit, ad salariorum 
Curras scrinia protinus licebit, 
Inversa pueris arande charta. 

A most important instance of a scholar’s exercise, written on the 
back of a papyrus, is found in the early copy of the Epitaphios of 
Hyperides in the British Museum; and still more noteworthy is 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens inscribed, for private use, on the 
reverse of rolls containing farm accounts. 

After the establishment of the codex in general use, the roll form 
was almost entirely abandoned for literary purposes in the middle ages. 
It survived, however, for some of the Greek liturgies,? for mortuary 
rolls, for poems occasionally, for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in 
which historical genealogies form a principal feature, and in a few other 
instances, as in the ‘Exultet’ rolls of Italy, in which it was found 
convenient, But in all these the writing was parallel with the height, 

1 A Greek magical text (Pap. exxi) in the British Museum is written on both recto and 


verso of the roll; but such a work would not be for the market. 
* Koytakia, so called from the xovroi, or sticks, on which they were rolled. 
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not with the length, of the roll. For records, however, the roll form 
has been continued throughout the middle ages to our own days, 
particularly in England, where not only public documents relating to 
the business of the country, but also proceedings of private manorial 


courts and bailiffs’ accounts, have been almost invariably entered on 
rolls. 


The Codex 


The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of the word, that 
is, as a collection of leaves of vellum, paper, or other material, bound 
together, existed, as we have seen, in the case of waxed tablets, when 
two or more were fastened together and made a caudex or codex. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, were also called 
codices. Similarly, by usage, the title /iber, which had been transferred 
from the original bark roll to the papyrus roll, was also passed on to the 
vellum book. So too the Greek terms fiAos, Bi 8dAlov and other words, 
which had been employed to designate the earlier rolls, were transferred 
in the same way. The vellum codex came into general use when it was 
found how conveniently it could contain a large work in a much smaller 
space than could the papyrus roll. In the words of Isidore, Origg. 
vi. 18. 1 ‘Codex multorum librorum est, liber unius voluminis’. The 
fact, also, that vellum was a tough material capable of being inscribed 
on both sides; that ink, particularly if recently applied, could be easily 
removed from it, and that the surface could be readily made available 
for a second writing, no doubt contributed largely to the adoption of the 
codex. Further, its advantage over the rollfor convenience of reference 
is obvious, and this must have recommended it to the jurists and others, 
the dispatch of whose business depended so much on ready methods of 
consulting authorities and precedents. If Ulpian, at the beginning of the 
third century, includes the vellum codex as claiming a place among 
legally recognized libri, we may conclude that, by that time, it was 
well known, and, we may infer, was also employed by law writers and 
compilers. The title which it received of cwpdariov, a corpus, expressive 
of the possible bulk of the contents of such a book, is suggestive of large 
compilations; and conversely its original name codea was adopted at 
a later time for the great digests of Theodosius and Justinian. 

As we have already seen, vellum MSS. existed in the classical period 
at Rome. Their rarity may be partly accounted for, if the view is 
correct that such codices were of a cheap quality, and that the vellum as 
used in Rome at that period was of inferior manufacture, only adapted 
for rough and ready use, and not a material which would be employed 
in the production of fine books. Perhaps a retarding cause of greater 

1 See above, p. 30. 
E2 
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effect was the fact that the papyrus roll was still the recognized vehicle 
for literature, and that the conservative jealousy of the book-trade, as 
well as the habits of writers, would be slow to welcome a new material 
to rival that which had held the field for so many generations. However, 
the vellum codex had made its appearance, and it was now to be seen which 
form, the roll or the codex, was eventually to prevail. We know that in 
the end the codex was victorious, but we also know that the struggle was 
not a short one, and that it was not until the fourth century that the 
vellum codex became the fully recognized form of the book of the future. 

Some of the contributory causes of this result may be briefly noticed. 
In the first place the supply of papyrus, although still comparatively 
plentiful in Rome, began to be insufficient to meet the ever increasing 
demand. We have already (p. 22) noticed the record of a temporary 
scarcity in the reign of Tiberius. The growing impulse given to general 
education and the wider diffusion of literature in the provinces required 
an increase of the material for the multiplication of books; and this 
necessity favoured the employment of vellum, not so much as a rival 
to papyrus as an auxiliary. In Domitian’s time the more popular 
works began to appear in codex form, for school use and for travellers, 
on vellum, as a more enduring material. It has also been suggested that 
the division of the Empire in 4.p. 395 between Arcadius and Honorius 
may have been one of the final causes of the decrease of the papyrus 
supply in Rome, as Egypt fell to the Eastern Empire! And, while the 
older literary material was thus beginning to prove inadequate to the 
demand, the encouragement consequently given to the employment of 
vellum undoubtedly tended to improve its manufacture. However rough 
and badly prepared skins may have been in the early decades of the 
Empire, at least by the time the codex had superseded the roll the vellum 
employed had become of excellent quality. The material of the great 
early Biblical codices of the fourth and fifth centuries is particularly fine 
and well prepared. It may, therefore, be assumed that the manufacture 
was from the first in a constantly progressive state of improvement as 
the demand for vellum increased. 

Moreover, the Bible, the book which before all others became the great 
work of reference in the hands of the early Christians, could only be con- 
sulted with convenience and dispatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in codex form existed 
at a very early date. When once this form of multiplying texts was 
adopted by the Church, its rapid diffusion became a matter of certainty 
through the medium of monastic institutions. The form adopted for the 
Bible would naturally become the model for theological books of all 
kinds. Thus the vellum codex, as already observed, was destined to be the 


* See Birt, Buchrolle, passim. 
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recipient of Christian literature, as the papyrus roll had been that of the 
pagan world. Recent excavations in Egypt have given confirmation to 
this view of the early adoption of the codex form by the Christians. Among 
the masses of papyrus documents that have been brought to light, there 
have been found certain fragments of both Old and New Testaments, 
the earliest being of the third century, which are in the codex form, 
that is, they are leaves or portions of leaves from books, not fragments 
of rolls. So, too, ‘The Sayings of Our Lord’ and other relics of 
Christian writings, of the same period, prove to be written in the same 
form. On the other hand, the papyri of non-Christian writings are in 
nearly all instances in the roll form. From this it appears that, while 
the roll still maintained its place for general literature, the requirements 
of the Egyptian Christians caused them to adopt the codex as the most 
convenient shape for their books, even though made up of papyrus, the 
traditional material for the roll. It has already been noticed (p. 29) 
that only a few leaves of vellum codices have hitherto been found in 
Egypt. This is only what might be expected. Egypt was the land of 
papyrus; if vellum had been more commonly in use there, no doubt 
many of the extant fragments of Christian writings would have been 
committed to that material as more suited to the codex form. But, in 
default of vellum, the less convenient though more available papyrus had 
to be pressed into the service. 

Still, however, for the older literature the papyrus roll continued 
generally to hold its ground in Rome.! But it seems that even in this 
department the codex began from the first to make inroads. For, in 
the case at least of the great authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in 
Latin, there is evidence that even in the earliest centuries of our era the 
codex form was not unknown.? By St. Jerome’s days vellum MSS. of 
the classics appear to have been in ordinary use, for his library of vellum 
codices included works of profane literature. In the end, the codex 
form became so general that even outside Egypt papyrus, when it was 
used for literature, was put together in leaves and quires in the same 
way as vellum. 


Gatherings or Quires 


The earliest extant MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad quarto 
size, in which the width equals, or nearly equals, the height. The quires 
consist, in most instances, of eight leaves, that is, of four folded sheets, 
retpds or terpdduor, quaternio (a term which eventually losing its strict 
meaning came to indicate a quire, without regard to the number of 
leaves composing it), and this number continued in general favour 


1 Birt, Buchw. 109. 2 Ibid. 113. 3 Thid. 115. 
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throughout the middle ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of 
five sheets or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
met with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanus of the Greek Bible 
is made up of ten-leaved quires ; as is also the Bembine Terence. Each 
quire was ordinarily numbered or signed, to use the technical word, either 
at the beginning, in the upper margin, or more generally at the end, in 
the lower inner corner. In ‘the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures are 
at the heads of the quires. The numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied with the letter Q (for quaternio). The practice of 
numbering the leaves of the quires, e.g. Ai, A ll, A ill, ete., dates from 
the fourteenth century. The several leaves of early MSS. are also 
occasionally numbered. Catch-words, reclanantes, to connect the quires, 
first appear, but rarely, in the eleventh century ; from the twelfth century 
they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire, care was generally taken 
to lay them in such a way that hair-side faced hair-side, and flesh- (or 
inner) side faced flesh-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the two 
pages before the reader had the same appearance, either the yellow tinge 
of the hair-side or the whiter surface of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. 
the arrangement of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a system: the 
first or lowest sheet being laid with the flesh-side downwards, so that 
when the sheets were folded that side always formed the first page of 
the quire. In the Codex Alexandrinus, however, the first page of a quire 
is the hair-side of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side appears to 
have generally begun the quire.” 

To the folded sheet was given the title diploma ; a barbarous mediaeval 
name for it was arcus. The leaf was yaptiov, pvAXdov, foliwm. 


Ruling 


In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled lines of vellum 
MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed instrument, a blunt bodkin or 
stilus, on one side of the leaf, the lines being impressed with sufticient 
force to cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. The ruling 


1¢. R. Gregory, Les Cahiers des MSS. Grecs in the Comptes Rendus of the Acad. des 
Inscriptions, 1885, p. 261. 
* There are interesting instances of the distribution of the quires of a MS. for the 
purpose of being copied, The Paris uncial MS. of Livy (Bibl. Nat. 5730) was, between 
A.p. 804 and 834, given out among seven monks of Tours who produced a copy (now 
Vatican MS. Reg. 762), each scribe attaching his name to the portion which he wrote 
(Rev. de Philologie, xiv. 1890 ; Sitzb. der Miinchener Akad. iii. 425), In the same way a MS. of 
Rabanus Maurus, Pembroke College, Cambridge, No. 308, a.p. 845-882, has the scribes’ 
names. The Laurentian MS. 74, 10 (Galen, etc., fourteenth century) is an instance of a 
Greek MS. written by sixteen scribes (Gardthausen, Gr. Pal. i. 177), 
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was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of the skin. Marginal 
lines were drawn to bound the text laterally. The distances of the 
horizontal lines from one another were marked off with pricks of the 
circinus in vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these prickings 
are often found near the middle of the leaf, or at least within the space 
occupied by the text, and the lines are drawn right across the sheet and 
not confined within the vertical boundaries. It was afterwards the 
custom to prick off the spaces close to the margin and to keep the ruled 
lines within limits; and eventually the prickings often disappeared when 
the edges were shorn by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled sepa- 
rately ; but two or more sheets were not infrequently laid and ruled 
together, the lines being so deeply drawn on the upper sheet that the 
lower sheets also received the impressions. In the case of purple-stained 
MSS., in order to ensure more perfect uniformity in the height of the 
letters, double lines were used; and also occasionally for other ordinary 
uncial codices. In rare instances lines are found ruled on both sides of 
the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex Alexandrinus. In this MS. 
also, and in some other early codices, ruling was not drawn for every 
line of writing, but was occasionally spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spaces while others stood on the ruled lines. Ruling with 
the lead point or plummet first appeared in the eleventh, and came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth, century. Coloured inks were also used for 
ornamental ruling in the fifteenth century. 


Arrangement of the Text 


The text, which in early MSS. was written continuously without 
separation of words, might be written across the face of the page; and 
in some cases, as in poetical works, no other arrangement could well be 
followed. But, continuing the system observed in the papyrus rolls, the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior convenience of the 
column over the long line is obvious, particularly when a small character 
was the type of writing. The number of columns in a page was 
ordinarily two; but three and even four were also allowed. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a page, so that the 
open book presents a series of eight columns to the reader, which, it has 
been observed, would forcibly recall the long row of puginae of the 
papyrus roll! The Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament ; and other early MSS. or fragments 
of MSS. exhibit the same arrangement, e.g. the Vatican fragments otf 
Sallust, the Latin Pentateuch of Lyons, and others in the libraries 


1 The phrase of Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 37, év moAuTeAds HOKNMEVOLs TEVXETL THLTGG Kal 
rerpacod, probably refers to the number of columns, See Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 181. 
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of Rome, Milan, ete! But the tri-columnar system appears to have been 
generally abandoned after the sixth century. The Utrecht Psalter, 
written at the beginning of the ninth century, in triple columns, is not 
an instance which counts for later usage, the MS. being only an exact 
copy of an older codex.? Usually the later examples are the result of 
necessity, as in the case of Psalters in parallel versions or languages.” 
A late instance, however, of a text arranged in this fashion, without any 
compelling causes, occurs in the version of the Latin Bible by Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, written in the ninth century, Add. MS. 24142, in the 
British Museum, and in its companion codices at Paris and Puy.* 

The line of writing was orixos, versus; ypaypn, linea, riga; the 
individual letters, ypauyara, grammata, elementa, characteres, figurae. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for example the 
several books of the Bible, were often written in red for distinction. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlargement of letters in 
any part of the text to mark the beginnings of sections or chapters ; yet, 
in some of the earliest examples, the first letter of the page, without 
regard to its position in relation to the text, is made larger than the rest. 

Rubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, etc., entered at the 
ends of books) were at first written in the same style as the text; 
afterwards it was found convenient, for distinction, to employ different 
characters. Thus in later uncial Latin MSS. titles might be in capitals 
or rustic capitals; in minuscule MSS. they might be written in capitals 
or uncials. The convenience of having the title at the beginning of 
a MS., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was soon recognized ; 
but the use of the colophon still continued, the designation of a work 
being frequently recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or head-lines appear in even some of the earliest MSS., 
in the same characters as the text, but of smaller size. 

As already noticed, the text of carly MSS. was, with rare excep- 
tions, written continuously without separation of the words.° In the 

1 Tt may also be noted that the most ancient duted MS. in existence, the Syriac MS. of 


A.D. 411, containing the Recognitions of Clement of Rome (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12150), is 
written in triple columns. 

* The later copies of this Psalter also maintain the same arrangement. 

3 A Psalter in four parallel columns (the Greek and the three Latin versions), 
A, D. 1105, is in the Bibl. Nationale, MS. Lat. 2195. See Pal. Soc. i. 156. 

* Kenyon, Facs. Bibl. MSS. in Brit. Mus., pl. xv; Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Bibl. 
Ecole des Chartes, xi. The Royal MS. 1. D. ii in the British Museum, containing a portion 
of the Greek Septuagint, has four of its quires written in triple columns, which it is 
suggested may have been copied from ar uncial archetype thus arranged; Facs. Bibl. MSS. 
in Brit. Mus., pl. viii. 

° The astronomical treatise known as the E)5dgéouv réyvn, of the second century B.C., at 
Paris, and the grammatical work bearing the name of Tryphon (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxvi), 
of about 800 B.c,, have at least partial separation of words. 
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case of documents of ordinary life, written cursively, the distinction of 
words was, from the earliest times, more. frequently, though still only 
partially, observed. But in literary works non-separation was the rule. 
Yet very occasionally a dot high in the line of writing or a low-placed 
comma was used as a mark of separation where ambiguity might arise, 
even in the early papyri and MSS. During the period of the vellum 
uncial codices, down to the sixth century, continuity of text prevailed ; 
in the seventh century there is some tendency to separation, but without 
system. In early Latin minuscule MSS. partial separation was practised 
in an uncertain and hesitating manner down to the time of the Carolin- 
gian reform. In early Irish and English MSS. separation is more con- 
sistently followed. In Latin MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries the 
longer words tended to separation. But even when the scribes had 
begun to break up their lines into words it still continued to be the 
fashion to attach short words, e.g. prepositions, to those which imme- 
diately followed them. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately-written words was established in Latin 
MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said that the system was at no time 
perfectly followed, for, even when the words were distinguished, there 
was always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible into a line, or 
to avoid division of a word, the letters were often written smaller towards 
the end of the line; and in Latin MSS., with the same object, two or 
more letters were linked or combined in a monogrammatic form. 

When, for want of room, a word had to be divided at the end of 
a line and the terminating portion carried over to the beginning of the 
following line, such division was subject to certain rules. In Greek the 
division was usually made.after a vowel, as érv|uos ; even monosyllables 
might be so treated, as o2\x. But in words containing double consonants 
the division would follow the first of them, as ypayu\ua; and when the 
first of two or more consonants coming together was a liquid or nasal 
the division was made in the same way, as éyor|res, dpOaA'uds. In the 
case of words compounded with a preposition, the division usually 
followed the preposition, as zpoc|etrov; but not infrequently, even in 
such instances, the normal practice of dividing after a vowel prevailed, 
as mpolcetzov. In papyri these rules are seldom infringed." 

In Latin MSS., while the observance of the true syllabic division was 
maintained according to ancient usage, and, when two consonants came 
together, they were properly assigned to their several syllables, as 
dic-tus, prop-ter, pris-cus, hos-pes, hos-tis, yet in some early instances 
the scribes followed the Greek system and divided after a vowel, as 
di-ctus, ho-stis, etc.; and in some MSS. we find the older style altered 


1 Kenyon, Palacogr. Gk. Papyri, 31. 
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to suit the later, as in the Fulda MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the 
sixth century by Victor of Capua,' and the Harley Gospels of about the 
year 600.” 

The coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connexion of the two 
parts of the divided word, appears to have been unknown in the early 
centuries. A point performs this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself on a few occasions ; 
in the twelfth century it becomes more systematic, and sometimes is 
also repeated at the beginning of the next line. 


Paragraphs 


The inconvenience which we experience in reading a continuously 
written text could not have been so greatly felt by the scholars of the 
old Greek world; otherwise separation of words and a perfect system 
of punctuation would have been established long before was actually 
the case. Still the distinction of paragraphs was found a necessity at 
an ancient period—a natural system of subdividing the subject-matter 
of a work as an assistance to the reader. Further, these paragraphs 
were separated from one another by the short dividing stroke, the 
mapaypapos, Which was inserted between them at the beginnings of lines; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke belonged to the concluding 
paragraph, and marked its termination, and did not form an initial sign 
for the new paragraph which followed. The paragraph mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke; the wedge > (dj), the 
mark which is also often found at the end of a work, 7 (kopwris), and 
similar forms were employed. This system of distinguishing paragraphs 
appears in use in the early papyri; and analogously the dividing stroke 
marks off the speeches of the different characters in the surviving papyrus 
fragments of the tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains - 
of the Antiope of Euripides; and it is used to indicate the end of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode in the papyrus of Bacchylides, of the 
first century B.C., in the British Museum. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would have entailed 
a certain loss of space? If the last line were short, there would remain 
a long space after it unoccupied by writing. In early specimens 

1 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Ex. Codd. Lat., xxxiv. See below, Faces. 91. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. ii. 14. 

* It is remarkable that in the oldest Greek classical papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, 
of the fourth century B.c., the text is written in distinct paragraphs, each commencing 
a newline. This fact, in addition to the employment of broad columns noticed above 
(p. 46), lends support to the suggestion that the conyentional rules which afterwards 


obtained in the setting of texts in papyri had not been definitely established at the time 
when the Perswe was written. 
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therefore we find this space occupied by the first words of the next 
paragraph, a slight break being left to mark its commencement, thus :-— 


ECOMEOA OYFAPAH 


TIOYOAYMTTIAAIMEN 


The next step was to draw back the first letter of the first full 
line of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly projecting into the 
margin ; and lastly to enlarge it. The letter made thus prominent being 
a sufficient indication of the commencement of the new paragraph, the 
stroke or wedge between the lines was no longer necessary and ordinarily 
disappeared. Thus the two lines given above would, in this last stage 
of development, be written thus :— 


ECOME@A OYFAPAH 
TIOYOAYMTTIIAAIMEN 


Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the beginning of a line, 
‘the large letter took its natural place as the initial ; but, arranged as 
above, any letter, even one in the middle of a word, might be enlarged. 

This last system is found in action in the Codex Alexandrinus, of 
the fifth century, and continued to be practised throughout the middle 
ages. But it should be noted that, although rendered unnecessary by 
the introduction of the large initial, the paragraph mark also appears in 
this MS., but generally in anomalous positions, particularly, as if an 
initial sign, above the first letter of the different books—an indication 
that the scribes of the day had already begun to forget the meaning 
and proper use of the mark. 

In Latin literature no such exact system of marking off paragraphs, 
as that just described, was practised in the middle ages, nor, as far as we 
know, in earlier times. But, as in Greek MSS., so in some of the more 
ancient Latin MSS., a short space in the line was left to indicate the 
conclusion of a passage or paragraph, but without the accompanying 
dividing stroke or the enlarged letter at the beginning of the first full 
line, which the Greek scribes employed. Yet, at an early period, the 
paragraph mark was used to separate paragraphs or divisions of the text 
(as, for example, in the poem on the Battle of Actium) when the new 
paragraph began a line. Its eventual conversion from a mere sign of 
separation between two paragraphs, or, rather, of the conclusion of the 
preceding paragraph, into a sign distinguishing the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural, though incorrect, development. Our modern § 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form 7. 
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Punctuation.—Greek 


We next have to consider punctuation, in the modern sense: that is, by 
points and other similar signs. Dots or points, single, double, or treble, 
are seen in ancient inscriptions, marking off the several words ; but these 
are marks of separation rather than of punctuation, unless, perhaps, we 
are to except those which happen to stand at the conclusions of sentences. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greek MS. occurs in the 
very ancient fragment of the fourth century B.c., known as the Artemisia 
papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double point (:) occasionally closes 
a sentence. Again, in the fragments of the Phaedo of Plato, found at 
Gurob, the same double point appears as a mark of punctuation, in 
conjunction with the paragraph mark noticed above; and, it is to be 
observed, in the same MS. a short stroke or dash in the line of writing 
is frequently used where there is a change of speaker. The double 
point also, in addition to the zapaypados, occasionally marks the close of 
the paragraphs in the Paris Papyrus 49, a letter of about 160 B.c, But 
such isolated instances merely show that there was a knowledge of the 
value of such marks of punctuation, which, however, in practice were 
not systematically employed. 

A more regular system was developed in the schools of Alexandria, 
its invention being ascribed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (260 B.C.). 
This was the use of the full point with certain values in certain positions 
(O€ces): the high point (orvyy2) redela), equivalent to a full stop; the 
point on the line (t7ocr:yp7}), a shorter pause, equivalent to our semicolon ; 
and the point in a middle position (orvyy péon), an ordinary pause, 
equivalent to our comma. But this system does not appear in practice 
in extant papyri. The single point placed high is the more usual 
mark of punctuation. It occurs almost regularly in the papyrus of 
Bacchylides. Inthe Codex Alexandrinus the middle and high points are 
pretty generally used. But the middle point eventually disappeared ; 
and about the ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
acommon practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph or chapter 
with a more emphatic sign, such as two or more dots with or without 
a horizontal dash, : :-. .. The mark of interrogation also first 
appears about the eighth or ninth century. 


Punctuation.— Latin 


The punctuation of Latin MSS. followed in some respects the systems 
of the Greeks. From the Latin grammarians we know that they 
adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points (@éces, positurae), to 
which they gave the titles of ‘distinctio finalis ’, ‘subdistinctio’, and 
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‘distinctio media’; but in practice we find that the scribes used the 
points without consistently observing their values.} 

The early codices appear to have been originally devoid of punctua- 
tion. In the ancient MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican Library points are 
to be seen, but they are probably due to a second hand. In uncial MSS. 
it is not uncommon to find the point, more often in the middle position, 
used as an ordinary stop; and, at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number of points, occasionally indicate 
a final stop. In the seventh century the high point is used with the 
force of a comma, the semicolon with its modern value, and a point and 
virgule, +7, or other combinations of points, as a full stop. In the 
Carolingian period and the next centuries we have the inverted semi- 
colon, holding a position between our comma and semicolon, and the 
comma itself. The origin of the inverted semicolon is uncertain. It 
appears first with some regularity in MSS. of the eighth century ; but 
it is noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the Actium 
poem, being there formed by the addition of an oblique stroke to an 
ordinary point. Along with these later signs also appears the mark of . 
interrogation in common use. 


Breathings and Accents and other Signs.— Greek 


Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of punctuation by 
points noticed above, are also attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
as part of the d€xka spoowdia:, of which he is called the inventor. 

The rough (+) and the smooth (4) breathings (zrevpara) at first 
represented the left and the right half of the letter H, which itself was 
originally the aspirate. They were soon worn down to c and 3, in 
which shapes they are found in early MSS.; and eventually these square 
forms became the rounded ‘ and ’, the period at which they definitely 
arrived at this last stage being the twelfth century. Only occasionally 
are marks of breathing found in the more ancient MSS., and then it is 
generally the rough breathing that is distinguished. 

The accents (révor) are: the grave * (Sapvs), or ordinary tone; the 
acute’ (6fvs), marking a rise in the voice; and the circumflex ” (dgvBapus 
or tepiomdpevos), combining the other two, and indicating a rise and fall 
or slide of the voice. 

In the papyrus period, accentuation is not found at all in non- 
literary documents, and in literary works its use is only occasional, 
apparently if it was thought necessary as an aid to reading. The 
earliest example of a more systematic use of accents is in the papyrus of 


1 In the poem on the Battle of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used to 
mark off the words, as in inscriptions. 
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Bacchylides, of the first century B.c.; and they also appear with some 
frequency in the Aleman fragment in the Louvre, of about the same 
date! The accents which appear in the earlier papyri of Homer (Harris, 
Bankes, ete.) in the British Museum are not by the first hand; but in 
one of the third century they are original. The earlier MSS. of Hyperides 
are devoid of them. It would appear, then, that the third century is 
the period when accentuation was becoming more general. But on the 
introduction of vellum codices the practice was again suspended, and 
was not systematically resumed before the seventh century. 

Originally, in theory, all syllables which were not marked with the 
acute accent or circumflex received the grave accent, as O&ddapds ; and 
several examples of this practice occur in the papyrus of Bacchylides, 
and in the Harris Homer. In the same MSS., and occasionally in the 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the practice of indicating 
normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent should mark the last 
syllable) by placing a grave accent on the penultimate, as ev. In 
later MSS. a double accent marks emphatically pev and 6%. 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
to assist in the correct reading of texts, are as follows :— 

The xpovor, or marks to distinguish a Jong (~) and a short (~) syllable, 
instances of their employment occurring in the Harris Homer and in 
some other early documents on papyrus. 

The dvacrodAy or brodvacToAH, a virgule or comma inserted between 
words where the distinction might be ambiguous, as eoti,vovs, not 
€OTLY,OUS. 

The hyphen (dev), a curve or line drawn under the letters to indicate 
connexion, as, for example, to indicate compound words. In the Harris ° 
Homer the hyphen, in the form of a long straight line, is used for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (azéortpogos), which, besides marking elision, was used 
for other purposes, and whose form varied from a curve to a straight 
accent or even a mere dot. It was very generally placed in early MSS. 
after a foreign name, or a name not having a Greek termination, as, for 
example, ’ASpaay’, and after a word ending in a hard consonant, as x, X; 
€, y, and also in p. When a double consonant occurred in the middle of 
a word, an apostrophe was placed above the first or between the two 
letters. In a papyrus of a.p, 542 (Pal. Soc. ii, 123) a dot represents the 
apostrophe in this position; and in a MS. of the eighth or ninth century 
(Pal. Soc, ii. 126) a double apostrophe is employed. The apostrophe is 
also used to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as yuatia’avtwv. In some 


The occurrence of frequent accentuation in these two MSS. ‘suggests the possibility 
that lyric poets were considered to require more aids to the reader than other authors ’.— 
Kenyon, Bacchylides, xx. 
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instances it is even placed between two different consonants, as e.g. 
apt@’ os, in the Vienna MS. of Dioscorides. 

In addition to the marks and signs already noticed, there are some 
others which occur in Greek MSS. 

Marks of diaeresis, placed over 1 and v when at the beginning of 
a word or when they do not form a diphthong with a foregoing vowel, 
occur in papyri, being either a single or double dot or short stroke, 
or, sometimes, a short accent ; in later MSS. usually a double dot. 

Quotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the most common 
being the arrow-head, > or < ; the cross, horizontal stroke, or waved 
stroke being also used. More rarely, quoted passages are indented or set 
out, that is, written within or without the marginal line of the text. 

To distinguish words consisting of a single letter, a short acute accent 
or similar mark is found in use, as, in the Codex Alexandrinus, to mark 7 
in its various meanings as a word. Apparently from ignorance or con- 
fusion the scribes of this MS. even placed a mark on 7 when merely 
a letter in a word. The article 6 is found similarly distinguished in 
a papyrus of A.D. 595 (Pal. Soc. ii. 124). 

' To fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an arrow-head or 
tick was employed; as, for example, in the papyrus of Hyperides (Lyco- 
phron) and in the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strokes, are used as 
reference marks to marginal scholia, or to indicate insertion of omitted 
words or passages. In the papyrus of Hyperides (Lycophron) the place 
for insertion of an omitted line is marked, and has the word avw, while 
the line itself, written in the margin above, has kadrw. In the papyrus of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens a letter or word inserted between 
the lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to indicate transposi- 
tion, such as numerical letters, or (as in the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting 
strokes and dots (/*) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinations of letters from the rest 
of the text, a line was drawn above them; thus the grammatical forms 
in the papyrus attributed to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the 
reference letters in the Oxford Euclid of A.D, 888 are so marked. Proper 
names also are sometimes thus distinguished (see Facs. 57, 74). 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or passage with a pen- 
stroke, the ancient scribes indicated erasure by including the word or 
passage between inverted commas or brackets or dots, one at the beginning 
and one at the end; sometimes by accents above, as e.g. rw# (to erase the 
v), #4 and tavrd (to cover the whole word), as seen in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus ; sometimes by a line above, as kat; sometimes by a dot above, 


rarely below, each letter. 
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Accents and other Signs.—Latin 


Accents were seldom used by Latin scribes. In early MSS. written 
in Ireland and England, in particular, an acute accent marks a mono- 
syllabic word, as the exclamation ¢, or a preposition, as @; and it is 
sometimes employed to emphasize a syllable. Apparently from the 
ninth to the eleventh century the practice obtained among correctors, 
perhaps from mere affectation of learning, of expressing the aspirate 
by the Greek half-eta symbol (+) instead of writing the letter h in the 
ordinary way, as dnnibal. Very rarely the deletion of h is indicated 
by the smooth breathing (4). 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks in the margin 
or by indentation; and arbitrary signs are used to fix the place of 
insertion of omissions. Common reference marks are hd, hs = hic deest, 
hoc supra or hic scribas, ete. Transposition of words might be indicated 
in various ways, as by letters or numbers, and very commonly by oblique 
strokes above the line, as sea mater = mater mea. 

Finally, for correction, the simple method of striking out with the 
pen and interlining or adding in the margin was followed, as well as that 
of marking words or letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, other marks and signs are found in both Greek 
and Latin MSS., such as the private marks of correctors or readers. 
There are also critical symbols, such as the diplé and the asterisk 
employed by Aristarchus in the text of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distinguish certain passages in versions of 
the Latin Psalter. But the consideration of these is beyond the scope 
of the present work. 


PALIMPSESTS 


A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing has been 
removed by scraping or rubbing or washing in order to make the leaves 
ready to receive fresh writing. Sometimes this process was repeated, 
and the leaves finally received a third text, the MS. being in such a case 
doubly palimpsest. This method of obtaining writing material was prac- 
tised in early times. The term ‘palimpsest’ is used by Catullus xxii. 5, 
apparently with reference to papyrus ; also by Cicero ;? and by Plutarch, 
who narrates * that Plato compared Dionysius to a BiBdAlov madlpynoror, 
his tyrannical nature, dvc€éxmAvros, showing through like the imperfectly 

* Many instances oecur in the Harley MS. 2736, Cicero De Oratore, of the ninth 
century ; others in Harley MS. 2904, f. 210 b, Winchester Psalter, tenth century ; 
in the Sherborne Pontifical, Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. Lat. 943, circ. a. p. 995; in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 30861, early eleventh century (New Pal. Soc, 111,112, 211) ; and in Royal MSS. 


8 C. ili, 15 B. xix. See also Bodley MS. Lat. Liturg. e. 2, and Cambr. Trin. Coll. MS. B. 10. 4. 
2 Ad Fam. vii. 18, 5 Cum princip. philosoph., ad fin. 
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erased writing of a palimpsest MS., that is, a papyrus roll from which 
the first writing had been washed. The word, however, literally indi- 
cating, as it does, the action of scraping or rubbing (daw Wd), could 
originally have only been strictly applied to material strong enough to 
bear such treatment, as vellum or waxed tablets. Papyrus could be 
washed (and then, probably, only when the ink was fresh and had not 
had time to harden), not scraped or rubbed; and the application of the 
term indifferently to a twice-written papyrus or waxed tablet or vellum 
codex proves that the term had become so current as to have passed 
beyond its strict meaning. Specimens of rewritten papyri, even in 
fragments, are rarely met with. 

If the first writing were thoroughly removed from the surface of 
vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be recovered. But, as a matter 
of fact, it seems to have been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even 
if, to all appearance, the vellum was restored to its original condition of 
an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the text might remain which 
chemical reagents, or even the action of the atmosphere, might again 
intensify and make legible. Thus many capital and uncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern chemical reagents 
used in the restoration of such texts the most harmless is probably 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS. of the early centuries of our era 
must have followed the decline of the Roman Empire. Political and social 
changes would interfere with the market, and writing material would 
become scarce and might be supplied from MSS. which had become useless 
and were considered idle encumbrances of the shelves. In the case of 
Greek codices, so great was their consumption that a synodal decree of 
the year 691 forbade the destruction of MSS. of the Scriptures or of the 
Fathers, imperfect or injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked 
that no entire work has in any instance been found in the original text 
of a palimpsest, but that portions of different MSS. were taken to make 
up a volume for a second text. This fact, however, does not necessarily 
prove that only imperfect volumes were put under requisition ; it is 
quite as probable that scribes supplied their wants indiscriminately from 
any old MSS. that happened to be at hand. 

The most valuable Latin palimpsest texts are found generally in 
volumes rewritten in the seventh to the ninth centuries. In many 
instances the works of classical writers have been obliterated to make 
room for patristic literature or grammatical works. On the other hand, 
there are instances of classical texts having been written over Biblical 
MSS. ; but these are of late date. 

The texts recovered from palimpsest volumes are numerous; a few of 
the most important may be enumerated :—In the great Syriac collection 
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of MSS. which were obtained from the monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many important texts have 
been recovered. A volume containing a work of Severus of Antioch, of 
the beginning of the ninth century, is written on palimpsest leaves taken 
from MSS. of the I/iad of Homer and the Gospel of St. Luke of the sixth 
century (Cut. Anc. MSS. i, pls. 9, 10) and of the Elements of Euclid of 
the seventh or eighth century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest: a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom, of the ninth or tenth 
century, covering a Latin grammatical work of the sixth century, which 
again has displaced the annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 
fifth century (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii, pls. 1, 2). At Paris is the Codex 
Ephraemi, containing portions of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, 
of the fifth century, which are rewritten with works of Ephraem Syrus 
in a hand of the twelfth century ; and some fragments of the Phaethon of 
Euripides are found in the Codex Claromontanus. In the Vatican are 
portions of the De Republica of Cicero, of the fourth century, under the 
work of St. Augustine on the Psalms of the seventh century; and an 
Arian fragment of the fifth century. At Verona is the famous palimpsest 
which contains the MS. of Gaius of the fifth century, as well as the Fasti 
Consulares of 4.p. 486. At Milan are the fragments of Plautus, in rustic 
capitals of the fourth or fifth century, covered by a Biblical text of the 
ninth century. Facsimiles of many of these MSS. are given by Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach in their Hxempla Codicum Latinorum. 


1 See also Wattenbach, Schriftw. 299-317. 


CHAPTER VI 


STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY 


Ir was the custom of the Greeks and Romans to compute the length 
of their literary works by measured lines. In poetry the unit was of 
course the verse ; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, for 
no two scribes would naturally write lines of the same length. On the 
authority of Galen (De Placit. Hipp. et Plut. viii. 1) we learn that the 
unit of measurement among the Greeks was the average Homeric line 
consisting of about sixteen syllables. Such a standard line was called 
by the earlier writers ézos, afterwards or/yos (lit. a row). 

Records of measurements are found in two forms: in references to 
the extent of the works of particular authors made by later writers ; and 
in the entries of the figures themselves in MSS. These latter entries 
may actually give the extent of the MSS, in which they are found ; but 
more frequently they transmit the measurements of the archetypes. 
They are, however, of comparatively rare occurrence. 

The quotations found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and 
were no doubt mainly derived from the catalozues of libraries, where 
details of this nature were collected. Such a catalogue was contained in 
the famous zivaxes of the Alexandrian libraries published by Callimachus 
about the middle of the third century B.¢. 

The earliest instances of the entry of the actual number of lines occur 
in papyri. A fragment of Euripides, of a period earlier than the year 
161 B.c., has at the end the words CTIXOI MA. In the Herculanean 
papyri are found such entries as ®IAOAHMOY TT€EP! PHTOPIKHC 


XXXXHH (=4,200 lines), or €TTIKOYPOY TIEPI] PYCENC l€. APIO. 
XXXHH (= 8,200 lines), which, however, are probably traditional num- 
bers copied from earlier examples. In addition to the number of lines 
we sometimes find a record of the number of columns or ceAides. Among 
the mediaeval MSS. which have stichometrical memoranda, a copy of the 
Halieuticu of Oppian, of the fifteenth century, at Madrid, contains 
a statement of the number of leaves (#vAAa) as well as lines in the 
several books, not of this particular MS., but of its archetype. In like 
manner the Laurentian Sophocles of the eleventh century has similar 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The Laurentian MS, of 
Herodotus, of the tenth century, and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of 
the same period, afford data of the same kind. In certain of the more 
1 Un papyrus inédit dela Bibl. de M. A, Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1879. 
F2 
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recent MSS., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient system of Greek 
numeration is employed—a proof of the antiquity of this method of 
calculating the length of written works; but, on the other hand, the 
later system of alphabetical numeration is followed in some of the 
Herculanean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can actually be traced back to nearly 
a century before the time of Callimachus, who has been sometimes 
credited with its invention. Theopompus, as quoted by Photius,’ boasts 
that he had written 20,000 ézy in rhetorical speeches, and 150,000 in 
historical books. When we thus find a writer of the fourth century B.c. 
measuring his works in terms which are clearly intelligible and need no 
explanation for those to whom he addresses himself, we can understand 
that even at that early period the system must have been long established 
by common usage. 

The most practical use of such stichometry was no doubt a commercial 
one. By counting the number of lines, the payment of the scribes could 
be exactly calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. When 
once a standard copy had been written and the number of o7iyo. regis- 
tered, subsequent copies could be made in any form at the pleasure of the 
scribe, who need only enter the ascertained number of standard lines at 
the end of his work. Thus, in practice, papyri and early vellum MSS. 
are commonly written in narrow columns, the lines of which by no means 
correspond in length with the regulation orixo., but which were more 
easily read without tiring the eye. Callimachus, in compiling his cata- 
logue, registered the total oriyo. of the several works. Although he 
has been generally praised for his care, it has been suggested that this 
methodical action of his is itself answerable for the neglect of scribes to 
record the number of or/xo. in the MSS. copied out by them, on the plea 
that it was unnecessary to repeat what could be found in the zivakes ; 
and hence the paucity of such entries. Another more probable explana- 
tion has been offered, namely, that the booksellers and professional 
scribes combined to suppress them, in order to take advantage of their 
customers. The edict of Diocletian, De pretiis rerwm venaliwm, of 
A.D. 301, settled the tariff for scribes, at the rate of 25 denarii for 
one hundred oriyo. in writing of the first quality, and of 20 denarii 
for the second quality; but what the difference was between the two. 
qualities does not appear. A survival of the ancient method of calcu- 
lating such remuneration has been found in the practice at Bologna and 
other Italian universities, in the middle ages, of paying by the pecia of 
sixteen columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters to the 
line. An analogous practice in our own day is found in the copyist’s 
charge by the folio of either seventy-two or one hundred words. 


1 Bibliotheca, cod. 176, § 120. See also Isoerates, Panathen. 136. 
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The application of stichometry to Latin literature was also in force, 
although actual records in the MSS. are not numerous. The unit of 
measurement was the average Virgilian line of sixteen syllables. This 
appears from an interesting memorandum, which was written about 
A.D. 359 and is found in a MS. in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, 
giving a computation of the versus in the books of the Bible and in the 
works of Cyprian. The text of the memorandum is imperfect, but the 
meaning of the writer is clear, namely, that it had become the practice 
both in Rome and elsewhere, with a view to unfair profits (in the book- 
trade), to manipulate the records of the length of the contents of literary 
works; and that therefore he had made calculations of the number of 
versus in the several books under his hand, the average Virgilian hexa- 
meter of sixteen syllables being the unit of measurement, and had noted 
the total in each instance.! 

In addition to the list in the Cheltenham MS., the oldest extant tables 
of biblical stichometry are: a list, applying to the Pauline Epistles, in 
the Codex Sinaiticus; one in the Codex Claromontanus, in Paris; one 
in a Freising MS. of the eighth century, in Munich; and the list of 
Nicephorus of the ninth century. 

Besides the system of stichometry just explained, to which, on account 
of its dealing with the full measurement of literary works, the title of 
‘total stichometry’ has been applied, there was also another system in 
practice which has been named ‘partial stichometry’. This was the 
numbering of lines or verses at convenient intervals, which, in the first 
place, served the same purpose of literary reference as our modern system 
of numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a play or poem. 
Instances of such partial stichometry indeed are not very numerous 
among existing MSS.; but they are sufficient to show that the system 
was recognized. Thus, in the Bankes Homer, the verses are numbered 
in the margin by hundreds, and the same practice is followed in other 
papyri of Homer (Classical Texts from Papyri in the Brit. Mus.) ; so 
likewise in the Ambrosian Pentateuch of the fifth century, at Milan, the 
Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hundredth orixos. Euthalius, 
a deacon of Alexandria of the fifth century, also announces that he marked 
the orixou of the Pauline Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex Urbinas 
of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of A.p, 888, at Oxford, indications 
of partial stichometry have been traced. 

We have hitherto considered orixou as lines of measurement or space- 
lines. But the same term was also applied to the lines or short periods 


1 Mommsen, Zur luteinischen Stichometrie, in Hermes, xxi, 142. The passage, as amended 
by Mommsen, is as follows : ‘Quoniam indiculum versuum in urbe Roma non ad liquidum, 
sed et alibi avariciae causa non habent integrum, per singulos libros computatis syliabis 
numero xvi, versum Vergilianum omnibus libris adseribsi.’ 
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into which certain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading: in 
other words, sense-lines. This system has been more correctly entitled 
Colometry. The works which would naturally more than others call for 
arrangement of this nature would be such as were read in public: speeches 
of orators, or the books of the Bible. The Psalms, Proverbs, and other 
poetical books were anciently thus written, and hence received the 
title of BiBrou orryjpers, Or oTrxnpat; and it was on the same plan that 
St. Jerome wrote first the books of the Prophets and subsequently all the 
Bible of his version per cola et commata." 

Suidas explains a colon asa oriyos forming a complete clause; Joannes 
Siculus lays it down that a clause of less than eight syllables is a comma, 
and that one of from eight to seventeen syllables is a colon. In the 
passage cited, St. Jerome tells us that he has, for convenience in reading, 
followed the system of the MSS. of Demosthenes and Cicero, and arranged 
his translation in this ‘new style of writing’. But, as we have seen, he 
had found the same system already followed in the Psalms and poetical 
books of the Old Testament—just where one would look for the first 
experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. The oriyos or versus had 
therefore, under this new employment, become a sense-line, although the 
ancient stichometrical measurements of the text into space-lines were still 
recorded at the ends of the Biblical books. Euthalius is credited with 
having written at least the Acts and Epistles in this stichometrical 
sense-arrangement ; although it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accurately measuring the space- 
lines and numbering them as noticed above. As might be expected, one 
arrangement of the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors and scribes ; 
and hence we find variations in the length of lines and sentences in 
the different extant Biblical MSS. Among Biblical codices which have 
colometrical arrangement of the text are the Codex Bezae, the Codex 
Claromontanus, the Laudian Acts, the Codex Amiatinus, and other 
MSS. of the Vulgate.? 

We have evidence of an early and regular division of the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero into short periods: the cola and commata to 
which St. Jerome refers. Manuscripts of the works of the Latin orator 


* Preface to Isaiah: ‘Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit esse descriptos metro eos 
aestimet apud Hebraeos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de Psalmmis vel operibus Salomonis; 
sed quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola scribuntur et commata, qui utique 
prosa et non yersibus conscripserunt, nos quoque, utilitati legentium providentes, inter- 
pretationem novam noyo scribendi genere distinximus.’ 

* On the subject of Stichometry and Colometry see Graux in Revue de Philologie, ii. 
97-143 ; Diels in Hermes, xvii; J. Rendel Harris, Stichometry, in American Jowrn. Philol. iv, 
and contribution to Wibley’s Companion to Gk. Studies, 607; W. Sanday in Studia Biblica, 
il, 217 sqq. 
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are still in existence, the text of which is written in this form, one of 
them being a MS. of the Tusculans and the De Senectute, attributed to 
the ninth century, at Paris; and it is evident from certain passages in 
the writings of early rhetoricians that they were familiar with this 
system in the orations of Demosthenes. 


TACHYGRAPHY 
Greek 


Although the subject of shorthand writing does not concern the 
study of palaeography very nearly, it calls for a brief notice, inasmuch 
as there is some connexion between its symbols and certain of those 
employed in the abbreviations and contractions of ordinary MSS., and 
as tachygraphic signs themselves are occasionally used by scribes and 
annotators; and, furthermore, there are in existence a certain number of 
MSS., both Greek and Latin, written in shorthand systems. 

First, as to shorthand systems among the Greeks, we are at once 
involved in difficulties. For the question whether they possessed 
a system of true tachygraphy, that is of a shorthand capable of keeping 
pace with human speech, still remains to be solved. There were, as we 
know from existing records, both as early as the fourth century z.c. and 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, as well as in the middle ages, 
systems whereby words could be expressed in shortened form by signs 
or groups of signs occupying less space than the ordinary long-hand. 
But these systems seem to have been rather in the nature of shortened 
writing, than of the tachygraphic script which we know as shorthand. 
It is true that a passage in Diogenes Laertius was formerly interpreted 
to imply that Xenophon wrote shorthand notes (trocnpevoodueros) of the 
lectures of Socrates; but a similar expression elsewhere, which will not 
bear this meaning, has caused the idea to be abandoned. ‘The first 
undoubted mention of a Greek writer of what may be shorthand occurs 
in a passage in Galen (rep) rév idlwv 313dtwv ypady), wherein he refers to 
a copy made by one who could write swiftly in signs, da onpetav els 
rdxos ypdpew ; but whether in this instance a shortened form of writing, 
brachygraphy, or a true tachygraphy is implied, we have no means of 
ascertaining. o . 

The surviving records of the Greek systems have been divided into 
three groups. At the head of the first group, which embraces all that 
has been found dating down to the third century A.D., stands the 
fragment of an inscription, discovered at Athens in 1884, which is 
ascribed to the fourth century B.c. The inscription describes a system 
whereby certain vowels and consonants can be expressed by strokes 
placed in various positions. But in this instance, also, it has been 
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maintained that a system of brachygraphy and not one of tachygraphy 
is referred to. A few papyri of the second and third centuries also 
belong to the group ; but the most important member is a waxed book 
of several leaves, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33270), of the third 
century, inscribed with characters which are inferred to be in Greek 
shorthand, the only words written in ordinary letters being in that 
language. This important MS. appears to be the exercise book of 
a shorthand scholar who has covered its pages with symbols, which in 
places are repeated again and again, as if for practice. Here we may at 
length have a system of true tachygraphy; but as yet the symbols 
remain undeciphered.? 

The second group is confined to a few fragmentary papyri and 
tablets, from the fourth to the eighth century, chiefly among the Rainer 
collection in Vienna, to which Professor Wessely has given much 
attention.® 

The third group stands quite apart from the others, and is repre- 
sentative of the system of the tenth century. First is the Paris MS. of 
Hermogenes, containing some marginal notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachygraphical characters, of which Montfaucon * gives an account with 
a table of forms. Next, there is a series of MSS. which owe their 
origin to the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18231 of 
the British Museum, written in the year 972, and others of the same 
period (Pal. Soc. ii. 28, 85, 86), which are full of partially tachygraphie 
texts and scholia and also contain passages in shorthand symbols. And 
lastly there is the Vatican MS. 1809, a volume of which forty-seven 
pages are covered with tachygraphic writing of the eleventh century, 
which have been made the subject of special study by Dr. Gitlbauer for 
the Vienna Academy.° 

Here, again, it appears that the mediaeval system of the third group 
is not one of true tachygraphy, but a syllabic system, having little 
advantage over ordinary writing in respect of speed, but capable of 
ensuring the packing of a larger amount of text into a given space. It is 
therefore not regarded as a developement of any ancient system, but 
rather as a petrified fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and 
better system. 


1 Gomperz, Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes griech. Schrifisystem aus der Mitte des vierten vor« 
christlichen Jahrhunderts (Vienna Academy), 1884, and Neue Bemerkungen, 1895. See also 
P. Mitzschke, Bine griech. Kurzschrift aus dem vierten Jahrhundert, in the Archiv fiir Stenographie 
no. 434. 

2 See F. W. G. Foat, On old Greek Tachygraphy (Journ. Hellen, Studies, xxi), giving a full 
bibliography, 1901. 

8 Ein System altgriech. Tachygraphie (Vienna Acad.), 1896, 

+ Palacogr. Graec. 351, 

° Die drei Systeme der griech. Tachygraphie (Vienna Acad.), 1896. 
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Other varieties or phases of Greek shorthand, of a later time, have 
been traced. Some shorthand passages which occur in a fourteenth- 
century MS., and a passage from a fifteenth-century MS. in the Vatican, 
have recently been published.! 


Latin 


According to Suetonius,” the first introduction of shorthand signs, 
notae, in Rome was due to Ennius; but more generally the name of 
Cicero's freedman, Tiro, is associated with the invention, the symbols being 
commonly named notae Tironianae. Seneca is said to have collected 
the various notae known at his time, to the number of five thousand. 
Shorthand appears to have been taught in schools under the Empire; 
and the Emperor Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been some connexion between Greek and Latin 
tachygraphy, certain symbols being the same in both. 

The Tironian notes belonged to a system which was actually tachy- 
graphic; each word was represented by an independent character, 
alphabetic in origin, but with an ideographic value. In the mediaeval 
forms in which they have descended to us, they have probably been 
amplified from simpler and more comprehensive shapes of ancient date, 
having received diacritical additions after the practice of the system had 
died out, and when the study of the notes had become a mere antiquarian 
pursuit. 

There are no documents of very ancient date in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived in the Merovingian and 
Carolingian chanceries of the Frankish Empire, where a limited use of 
them was made in the royal diplomas, indicating briefly, e.g. the 
composition of the deed, the name of the person moving for it, that of 
the revising official, etc., perhaps as safeguards against forgery. Under 
the Carolingian line they were more largely employed, and official MSS. 
were written in these characters as, e.g., the formulary of Louis the 
Pious. They are found worked into the subscriptions and other formal 
parts of royal deeds down to the end of the ninth century; and so 
customary had their employment become in those positions, that the 
scribes continued to imitate them after they had forgotten their meaning. 

In literature the Tironian notes were adopted in the ninth and tenth 
centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. For example, the 
scholia and glosses in a MS. of Virgil, at Berne, of the latter halt of 
the ninth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 12) are partially written in these signs. 


17. W. Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi. 286 ; 
Desrousseaux, Sur quelques Manuscrits d’Italie, in the Mélanges of the Ecole Frangaise de 


Rome, 1886, p. 544. 
2 ‘Vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit.’ 
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Of the same period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in these 
characters, which it has been suggested were composed for practice ; and 
the survival of Tironian lexicons, or collections of the signs, copied at 
this time, seems to point to an effort to keep them in the recollection of 
men. A syllabic system, composed of Tironian notes and other inde- 
pendent signs, has been found in use in documents of North Italy of the 
tenth century; and has been recognized as the system employed by 
Gerbert dAurillac, Abbot of Bobbi in 982 and afterwards Pope 
Silvester II. Traces of similar systems in France and Spain have also 
been discovered. But artificial revivals of systems which have lost their 
real vitality can only prove spasmodic and abortive. Even the pretentious 
vanity of the scribes could not protract the use of the notes, and they 
disappeared entirely in the eleventh century.! 


CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The various methods which at different periods have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealing the meaning of what is written, either by 
an elaborate system of secret signs or ‘ciphers’, or by a simpler and 
less artificial system, such as the substitution of other letters for the 
true letters required by the sense, only incidentally come within the 
scope of a work on Palaeography. The cipher-system, like shorthand, 
has a special department of its own. It is only the modified practice of 
substituting letters and other common signs which need for a moment 
detain us, as it is followed occasionally in mediaeval MSS. This simple 
system, as might be naturally inferred, appears to be of some antiquity. 
Julius Caesar aad Augustus, according to Suetonius, both had their own 
private methods of disguise, by changing letters. In the middle ages 
consonants for vowels, or vowels for consonants, or other exchanges 
occur; sometimes we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances are not very 
numerous and generally appear in colophons for the purpose of dis- 
guising a name or year of date, at the caprice of the writer. 


1 E, Chatelain, Introduction & la lecture des Notes Tironiennes (with 18 plates), 1900, gives 
a full bibliography of the subject. 


CHAPTER VII 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Greek 


ABBREVIATIONS and contractions play an important part in Palaeo- 
graphy. Abbreviation is the shortening of a word by the omission or 
suspension, as it is called, of the end (or of letters from the body, as well 
as the end) ; contraction is the shortening of a word by omitting letters 
from the body and leaving the beginning and end. The system of con- 
traction is superior to that of suspension, in that it affords a key to the 
inflections. 

Two reasons in particular dispose men to curtail written words: 
the desire to avoid the labour of writing over and over again words 
of frequent recurrence, which can as easily be understood in an abbre- 
viated as in an extended form ; and the necessity of saving space. 

From the earliest times there must have been a constant striving 
among individuals to relieve the toil of writing by shortening words. 
The author would soon construct a system of abbreviation of his own ; 
and, especially if he were writing on a subject into which technical 
words would largely enter, his system would be adopted by other writers 
in the same field. In law deeds, in public and private accounts, in the 
various memoranda of the transactions of daily life, common and oft- 
repeated words must have been always subject to curtailment—at first 
at the caprice of individuals, but gradually on recognized systems 
ntelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in which a single letter (or 
at most, two or three letters) represents a word. Thus, there is the 
ancient Greek system of indicating numerals by the first letter, as T= 
névte, A=déka, H (aspirate) =éxatdv, and so on. On ancient coins, where 
available space was limited, we find the names of Greek cities indicated 
by the first two or three letters. Certain ordinary words also occur in 
inscriptions in shortened forms. The Roman usage of employing single 
letters to represent titles of rank is familiar to us from inscriptions, and 
has been handed down in the works of classical authors; the 8.P.Q.R. of 
the great Republic will occur to the recollection of every one, Such 
abbreviations by constant usage became a part of the written language. 

The fullest developement to which a system of abbreviation and 
contraction can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand ; but this is 
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far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. Something between 
simple single-letter signs and complex tachygraphical symbols is required ; 
and hence we find in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advantages of both 
kinds of abbreviation. The letter system was extended, and certain 
tachygraphical symbols were taken over as representatives of entire 
words in common use or as convenient signs for prefixes and termina- 
tions. 

In tracing, then, the history of Greek and Latin abbreviations and 
contractions, as far as it can be ascertained from existing documents, we 
must be prepared to find in the systems of each certain elements which 
are of great antiquity. When we see in the case of mediaeval minuscule 
Greek MSS. considerable differences in the system there in use from 
that which appears in uncial MSS., we might be led to infer that it was 
anew invention; but a closer examination shows that in its elements 
it is the same as that which was practised hundreds of years before, 
even in the third century p.c. We may even carry our view still 
farther back. For, if in some of the earliest documents which have 
survived abbreviated forms are in existence, not made at random but 
following certain laws in their formation, we have sufficient ground for 
assuming that the practice of abbreviation was, even at that remote 
time, one of some antiquity, and that a long period must have passed 
for the developement of a system intelligible to all readers. <A still 
further, and even stronger, proof of the very ancient origin of this 
practice is afforded by the many symbols for particular words which are 
found in early papyri. 

There does not exist, however, sufficient material for the construction 
of a fully continuous history of Greek abbreviation and contraction 
between the two periods noted above, viz. the third century B.c. and the 
ninth century of our era, when the minuscule of the vellum MSS. came 
into use as the literary hand. It will be therefore convenient, first of all, 
to state at once that the ancient Greek system was that of suspension, 
not that of contraction. But, as in the later of our two periods we find 
contraction also in practice, it is necessary to ascertain whence the system 
of contraction was obtained ; and for this purpose we turn especially to 
the uncial MSS. of the vellum period.! 

The contraction system was a Christian system, an innovation brought 
in through the Hellenistic Jews who translated from the Hebrew, particu- 
larly the authors of the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. 
In Hebrew MSS. it was the practice to treat the name of Jehovah with 


1 The late Professor L. Traube has made so thorough an examination of the early 
history of contraction in his work Nomina Sacra, Munich, 1907, that I offer no apology for 
following him in my sketch of the subject. 
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special reverence. It was, for example, often written in golden letters : 
a usage which we find followed in the Greek uncial MSS. on purple 
vellum. The Tetragram or Tetragrammaton, a term denoting the 
mystic name of God, was written in the Hebrew Bibles as mn, that is 
YHVH, Yahveh with the vowels omitted. It was, and still is, considered 
irreverent to pronounce the Name; hence, in vocalized texts, this 
Tetragram was usually furnished with the vowels E, O, A, borrowed, with 
the necessary phonetic modification, from 124%, Adonai, Lord ; and accord- 
ingly it was, and is, usually pronounced Adonai. The Hellenist Jews, 
when translating into Greek, appear, from reverence, to have sometimes 
copied down the actual Hebrew letters of the Tetragram; or else they 
imitated the vowel-less Name by writing the two consonants, and 
omitting the vowels, of the Greek O€0C, thus OC: a contracted form. 
And again, on the same lines they wrote KC for KYPIOC. Thus OC was 
an equivalent of the Hebrew Yahveh; and KC of Adonai. Each 
receiving a horizontal stroke above it, they appear in the Greek MSS. 
in the forms OC, KC. This employment of the horizontal stroke is to be 
traced to the ancient practice by Greek scribes of distinguishing in this 
way, from the rest of the text, words or other combinations of letters 
which were to be regarded as foreign or emphatic matter.' Thus the 
Hebrew Tetragram, when copied by the Greek scribes, was provided 
with the stroke, 47, and, when imitated in Greek letters, appeared as 
Tit1!. And so other Hebrew names transliterated in Greek were marked 
in the same way, as ATA, ICPAA. From being applied to the contracted 
forms of @eds and xvpuos, the stroke became by usage the recognized 
mark of contraction, covering the whole contracted word, as ANOC, 
dvOpwr os.” 

The sacred names, the Nomina Sacra, comprising words of a sacred 
character, thus treated by the Greek scribes were strictly limited to 
fifteen in number; and it is to be borne in mind that the primary 
motive of presenting these words in a contracted form was a sense of 
reverence, as already explained, and not a desire of saving time or 
space—the usual reason for abbreviation and contraction. They 
are :— 

eds, KUptos, Incots, Xpiords, vids, 
nvebpa, Aaveld, oravpds, atu, 
nathp, Iapayr, crip, 

dvOpwmos, lepovoadim, otpaves, 


and their cases. 


1 Parallel uses of the horizontal stroke also occur in Latin MSS. | 
2 By natural confusion it was sometimes applied even to uncontracted forms, as 
O€0C, OEGON (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 301). Mystic words, including the sacred 


names, in Egyptian Greek magical papyri are also thus marked, 


: x eas 
ST. ALBERTS COLL: LIBRARY 
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The contracted forms show several variants; but the most normal are :— 
OC, KC, IC, XC, YC: the first and last letters expressed. 


TINA. AAA. CTC. MHI 


TINA, AAA, CTC, MHP: the first, second, and last letter. 
TIHP, IHA, CHP: the first, and last two letters. 


ANOC OC, [AHM, OYNOC: the first and last syllables. 

These Vomina Sacra, then, are found in the earliest vellum codices ; 
and, as might be expected, ‘also in theological papyri from the third 
century. But the principle of contraction thus introduced extended 
but little outside Christian literature in Greek palaeography. It led to 
but little contraction on the same lines in MSS. of general literature, 
except in the case of certain derivatives. There the suspension system 
prevailed. 

We see, then, that in Greek palaeography the contraction system may 
be regarded as an interpolation only, which did not affect the historical 
continuity of the system of suspension. We may now, therefore, turn 
to the papyri recovered from the tombs and sands of Egypt, and note 
the system of suspension, or omission of the end of a word, therein 
followed. In well-written literary papyri abbreviations are rare: in 
cursively written papyri of all classes they are not uncommon. Either 
the word was indicated by its initial letter alone with an abbreviating 
dash, as J= viol; or the letter which immediately preceded the omitted 
portion was either marked with a stroke, as treA=TréAos, or was written 
above the line, as a key to the reading, thus : te; or two letters were 
so written, as r*=rékva, ou =duoiws. It is true that early examples 
of such abbreviation are comparatively rare, but there are quite enough 
to prove that the system was recognized.” Certain of these over-written 
letters, even at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate into 
dashes,’ and this natural degeneration becomes more intensified in 
course of time. Thus, in the second and third centuries after Christ, 
this dash system is found to be developed to a considerable degree. 
The long oblique stroke, too, the common mark of suspension in the 
iniddle ages, is to be seen to some extent in the papyri. 

The scribes of the papyrus of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of 
Athens, of about A.p. 90 (a papyrus written in more or less cursive 
hands), employed a regular system of abbreviation by suspension for 


* In the uncial codices and in Christian theological papyri abbreviation by suspen- 
sion is rare, being chiefly confined to omission of final N, as TO™ for TON. 

* See Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy (Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs), 
1891 ; 3 particularly no. xxiii, 

* Wilcken, Observationes ad hist. Aegypti prov. Rom. 40, selects from the Paris 
Papyrus no. 5 (Notices et Extraits des MSS., pl. xvi), of the year 114 8.c., the following, 
among other, contractions, tp-=7pd[meav], mrode~ =mToAEp[alov], ackAnd = dondnn[iddns]. 
In these we have early cursive form of a, w, and zr. 
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certain ordinary words (together with a few symbols).!. The same 
method may be traced also in the Herculanean rolls of the first century 
B.C. In the papyri of succeeding centuries the same system is followed. 

To descend to the vellum period, the palimpsest fragments of the Iliad, 
in uncial writing of the sixth century, in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 17210; Cat. Anc. MSS. i. 6), have several words curtailed, an s-shaped 
mark indicating the omitted endings. More numerous are the examples 
in the fragment, preserved at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the 
seventh century, also written in uncials. In this MS., dealing with a 
subject in which technical expressions constantly occur, an opportunity 
for the full employment of suspension presented itself, and, accordingly, 
not only the ordinary abbreviated endings, but symbols also are found 
(see below, Facs. 48). From the analogy of later MSS. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, intended as they were rather 
for the student than for public reading, were subject to unrestrained 
suspension from a very early period. 

Thus the continuity of the old system of abbreviation by suspension 
remained unbroken from the earliest times; and, although in the early 
vellum period that system was screened, as it were, by the contraction 
system of the uncial biblical and liturgical MSS., which, from the fact of 
their survival in fair numbers, have thrust themselves into more general 
notice, yet it was still practised in the contemporary cursively written 
MSS. and documents of daily life; and accordingly, when the flood of 
the literary minuscule book-hand of the ninth century suddenly rose and 
swept over the uncial, it brought with it the older system of suspension 
still existent in the cursive writing from which the new literary script 
had been formed ; and at the same time it absorbed the limited contraction 
system of the early Christian theological MSS. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, then, as the ordinary literary book- 
hand, the theological system of contraction did not perish. The same 
scribes who had copied out the majuscule texts were now employed upon the 
new minuscule, and naturally introduced into the latter the contractions 
which they had been accustomed to write in the former. In minuscule 
writing, therefore, from the ninth century onwards, the two systems, of 
suspension and of contraction, are available. At first, however, compendia 
were, in general, sparingly used in the calligraphic MSS. of the period, 
although, when necessary, the apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, 
as in the case of marginal and interlinear scholia, where in this matter 
greater freedom was exercised than in the text of a MS. The horizontal 


1 They are: 3=termination a, d= dvd, y= yap, 5 =5e, 5 = dia, \ = eivat, /=éotl, % =«ial, 
6’ =0a, « =Kal, «\=Kard, pw! =pév, p= pera, o' =obv, wm =mTapa, a = Tepl or mep, s’ =ady, T=THV. 
r=Ths, 7 =Tav, v=inép, v=in6 ; and also K =xpévos, and 4=ai7és and cases. Many of 
these abbreviations are also used for syllables in composition. In addition, terminations 
are occasionally abbreviated with the over-written letter as pax = paxny. 
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stroke which marked contracted words in the biblical uncial texts served 
the same purpose in minuscules. It also distinguished letters which were 
used as numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal abbreviations 
by suspension were marked by the long oblique stroke (already noticed as 
in use in the papyrus period), as in ad</= ddedgds, ToA'/= 7d euos, although 
this stroke was also often dispensed with, and a mere flourish added to 
the over-written letter. This over-written letter was also subject to 
modifications. It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural (a prac- 
tice also followed in the papyri), as wac®*/=zaldwr, ori=arixo.. It was 
also in some instances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as A¥/=)éyew, x’/=xara. And the arrangement of letters was 
sometimes inverted, as A=Adyos, @=davos.} 

But with the new minuscule book-hand also appears a further 
developement in the use of certain signs, mostly tachygraphical, which 
are employed either as component parts of words, or as entire, inde- 
pendent words. They had been employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generally are found as terminations, but in MSS. of 
the early minuscule period they are also used in the middle or at the. 
beginning of words. For the most part, they are placed above the level 
of the words to which they belong ; in a few instances they are pendent, 
or in the line of writing. At the later period, when the writing became 
more cursive, these signs were linked with the letters below them in 
a flourish. They also, even at an early date, show a disposition to 
combine with the accents, as in (G which is the sign s (7s) combined with 
a circumflex. This developement, when exercised to its full capacity, 
renders the text of a MS. difficult reading, without some considerable 
experience of the meaning of the various compendia with which it may 
be crowded. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the growth of Greek 
abbreviations and contractions, it may be useful to give, first, alist of the 
more general single-letter abbreviations and symbols, other than ordinary 
abbreviations by suspension, as found in papyri;? to be followed by an 
analysis of the mediaeval symbols of the vellum MSS. 


1 From the recently issued catalogue of the Aphrodito Papyri (Gk. Papyri in the British 
Museum, iv), which are of the end of the seventh and early years of the eighth centuries, 
we find that by that time the fuller system of suspension had come into practice in cursive 
papyri. In this collection, in addition to the simple suspension system, e.g. av’ =dv6pwmos 
w® / =ivbuctiovos, letters are also omitted from the body, as well as from the end, of a word, 
the over-written letter being almost invariably a consonant (either the first to follow, or 
an emphatic one), e.g. damav? = daravnbévta, AT =Acemrés, and pak / = polvixes ; or two letters 
were over-written, e.g. av°"=cdvédparoda. This developement is practically unknown in 
papyri of an earlier period; and we may therefore regard its presence in the Aphrodito 
collection as due to the influence of the contemporary vellum codices. 

* See Appendix IV in Kenyon’s Palagogr. Gk. Papyri, and the Indexes in the Catalogue 
of Gk. Papyri in the British Museum. 
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The chief single-letter abbreviations and symbols in papyri, then, are 
as follows :— 

4, 3=a (as part of a word) ; a=avd a, a7 = and; f; b, =; a, A = dpovpa; 
Ge ee een aas, a, bbe |, 4°, f=airds and cases; ¥, Y= 
yoos © —0e,0 07 =01a, +, <, G . 5 — pant , N=<lar, /=<ort; \= 
LO oS L, S=€ros and cases; Sf = HAtos; n, n/=Hyepa; i, o/=ivdix- 
MAES Ky KK, S=xKal; «,«), Kk =xard; po =pév; b=pépos and perpyris; 
oli ate, Lin fe ET he the 1k = nVOS ; y= 1dmopa; O, O = 6vopa ; iat 
otA}; 0 =odv; d=ovTws, buolms; Tm, 7, a/=Tapa; 7 =nep and sept; 
ry (the cursive pi)=afxuvs; M=caounrhs, rolnua; O (cursive pi over 
omikron), -\=76\s; a, th, p=apds; b=avpod; ( =cedtvn; o =otr: 
A= Tddavtov ; tT =H; T=THV; 7,7), T=TIHs; P=t6v; 7, f=To: Tt, r= 
tov; v), wv, , YP, S=inep; v=ind; P= gucir; Mb Sh Oe Gs oe — 
Xalpery ; a api. Arithmetical symbols are these: Y, co=#; $, 2, 
d, d'=4;' B=35 4, 2,6,C, © J=s; Bo, o)=3;5 d=3; cg, Y (koppa) 
=90; P (sampi)=900; £=10,000; fj=10,000; MM=100,000; —, —, 
22) Otol Sa” aiake [ =8 obols; F=4 obols; F=5 obols; X), X4, 
X, X*=1 chaleus; X°=2 chalei; XY=8 chalci; O'=4 chalci; O’Xt= 

COgicl wO X°= OEcCialcl wp. p=) per, Centa, v, p= e per cent.; Lo 
minus; /,T,+, —, //, —=total (yivera:); 5, ~=remainder (veplectu). 

The following are the explanations of the symbols of the mediaeval 
system in alphabetical order, beginning with the vowels. It will assist 
the memory if it is borne in mind that, as in Greek tachygraphic 
writing one sign represented several syllables, different in spelling but 
phonetically the same, so the symbols which we are now considering may 
be phonetically grouped. For example, in the two groups 

[> "Nv: Jf «lv. Vs WwW. 
SS. Ss els. § Ls. 
we see a sign representing a particular syllable differentiated by being 
doubled or marked to represent its homophones. The same system will 
be observed in other instances. 

a is early represented by the tachygraphical sign, a horizontal 
stroke —. It was written either above or in line with the preceding 
letter, as 7 or r-, but in the latter position, to aid the eye, it received the 
addition of two dots, as r+, or, coalescing, 77. But this sign + thus 
dotted also indicated ra, as the two dots (:) were also the tachygraphical 
sign fort. In course of time the construction was forgotten, and > was 
taken to mean simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and the two 
dots remained to represent the letter. 

1 The symbol d is formed from o, a cursive corruption of A=4, with a stroke above. 
In the numerals wherein 2 is represented by 0, this symbol is derived from the cursive 
u-shaped beta. 

1184 G 
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cis frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as in the word 
yé=peya, and in participial terminations, as Aeydu3 =A€eydpevos. 

» is also occasionally found in a similarly waved-stroke form, nearly 
always written in the line, as é7evds, rv. . 

. is very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), as 7°” = 7ept. 

w appears in the tachygraphical form of a kind of circumflex, as 
ay ye = dvwye. , . 

at. The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its earliest forms, 
an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, as x, « xs; later, ordinarily 
a waved stroke, which was afterwards exaggerated into a flourish ; 
sometimes \, as ijuépY = 7.€pat. 

as. The earlier sign was 2, as orjAt=orjdas; later », as ravtr>= 
tatrats. This second form appears to be a doubling of the sign for es, a 
phonetic equivalent. 

av. An angular | and rounded U, are found in early MSS. Then 
a further developement in the curvo took place, and a 6-shaped sign 
comes into use. 6ré =érav, 746 = rdoar, yervdd! =yevvddar. 

ap. The horizontal stroke —, for a, and a ring representing p, were 
combined as the sign-o, as prupet=paprrpet. Or it was turned upwards, 
Gatidy=dpaptiav; or written in the line, as pporvs=paprus, with dots 
representing a. 

as. The constant sign was (J, as oriy’ =orlxas ; xpyo’0ar=xphoacdas. 

av. From a combination of —, for a, and the upsilon, comes the 
: Se ; és , 
sign -u, aS OudGer=Oavudcer. A rare sign is fh, as roility = Tovavrn. 

ew. At first was used a single sign / (i.e. also the sign for nv, a 
phonetic equivalent), as érpé” = émipéveww. Then this was doubled for 
the sake of distinction ~/; afterwards one or both of the hooks are 
thrown off /,, //; and finally the strokes are reduced in length /. 
17 = etnety, Nein’ = delreww. 

es. The sign s, which represents ns, was sometimes also used for evs; 
more generally it was doubled, as 710% =7i0els. Another rare form is dM. 
which appears to be the ordinary ligature of « and 1 with a cross-stroke. 

ev. An angle Z, as f=pev, which afterwards took a more rounded 
form, as yéyor=yéyover, degenerating at a later period into 4, or even 
into a looped flourish like a wide a. The tachygraphie sign y is also 
occasionally found in use. 

ep. The oblique stroke, the tachygraphic sign for ¢«, combines with 
a loop, for p, and makes the sign 6, as dan’=donep, cin, =elzep. More 
rarely a bar is used, as int =trep, ont = doTep. 

es. The early sign was 7, as dyorr=dyortes. But two dots, 
representing tachygraphically the letter 7, being frequently added in the 
common termination ves, j, a confusion between j and y was the result, 
and at last 7 came to be used for es, as Avovr?>=Avovres, and superseded 


> 
(ers 
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the simple jy. The sign, thus changed, varies occasionally in form, as 
nv. The angular form / , as +” ap%¥=riv dpxzjv, was sometimes curved, 

as Toravt =roa’rnv. Later it degenerated into A, A,, as ape? = peri. 
no. A not common sign is “, as av’ = drip. 

ns. A sign resembling s, as t=rfjs. This sign early combined with 
the circumflex as (. It is sometimes doubled. 

w. The sign for yv was often used also for this termination. It was 
also differentiated by two dots, thus, 74é*=rdéiv. It passed through the 
same stages of degeneration as its prototype. 

is. The sign for ns was also used for vs. It was also differentiated by 
two dots, thus, atr’=atris. The signs for vs and ys are sometimes 
confused. 

ows. A horizontal stroke terminating in an angular or round hook, 
> >; AcV=Xédyors. In later MSS. the sign is subject to flourishing. 
In some instances the position is oblique, as 78=rois. 

ov. The oblique stroke \, as Ady =Adyov. The danger of confusion with 
the grave accent led to its being lengthened; but this eventually re- 

‘sulted in the lengthening of the accent also, as tS=rév. In late MSS. 
the sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

os. The tachygraphical sign for os is sometimes used, as Aoy =Adyos ; 


f 
C— exacrtos, 


sometimes the uncial c, as ékaor 

ov. An early form v appears in a few places, as 7¢ = rotrov; this is 
afterwards curved, as f=r0d. The form ¥, which is not uncommon, is a 
monogram of the two letters. 

ovy. The o with a waved stroke beneath, as rougros=ovobvros, iiy9= 
iyouv. ; 

ovs. The sign y, which is formed by combination of v=ov and s; as 
Adsy$=Aédyous, imz4=tnmovs. The double waved stroke * (as in eis) is 
also used: as xpdv**=ypdvov;; also single, as atr*=atrovs. 

wy. A sign resembling a circumflex; in early MSS., of small size, as 
rovt=rovrwv ; afterwards, a sweeping flourish, as dvapop =dvahopdr. 

wp. A not common sign » or , as 06° =Hdwp, pit” = pire. 

ws. A curving line &, %, as ofr? =obrws, Amep=dorep. Later, the 
sign turns downwards, as ka\$=kados. 

Certain prepositions and particles are represented by special 
signs, aS— 

avtt: D, a very rare sign. 

amo: “\y and 4, ; a rare sign is ob. 

apa: &. 

dua: Q, or A with a waved pendant. 


5 


emt: 7 the 7 being a cursive form of zm. 


ce vA 


iva. : 
G 2 
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4p a 
KATA YS ohne 
mpos: 2, 5 

Ay Ry 
omep: X, or Y. 

ay 


mapa: 7; also a. 

ydp: ys, or %, [*, [; that is, gamma crossed with an inverted p, or 
with a bar or flourish. 

eye alee 

dé: 7, which becomes rounded j. In course of time it was confused 
with the sign for «s (j); hence the scribes came to add dots. 

YOU : 1S/. 

cat. From the tachygraphical form 4 (xe) came the sign $, which 
went through various changes: 5G S §. 

Opovd: Xx, very rare. 

éru: & & (the dots indicating the r); also £. 

doTep: &- 

The auxiliary éori or éoriv was represented by the tachygraphic */. 
(éori) or ~ (éoriv); but this distinction was not kept up. Later, from 
confusion with the sign for w (/), the position of the dots was altered, 
and the sign became 4 , which afterwards passed into the flourished style, 
on the pattern of the signs for nv and w. A double éori, ://, was used for 
elof; and in the same manner 4 or ~ =eloly. The symbol w=civa. 
The future ora: is found in the forms D, 4. 

Certain signs were also used for technical words, as = dp.6pds, 
€G=dpiOyol; Y, G=toos, toor; K=édAdoowr. And, finally, there were 
certain symbols for certain words, as G = kv«dos, £=nuepa, J=vvé, L= 
éros, and others already noted above in the list compiled from papyri. 


Latin 


Of Latin abbreviations the most ancient forms are those which consist 
of a single letter (nearly always the initial letter), representing the whole 
word—an extreme form of suspension. The most ordinary instances of 
such single-letter abbreviations, litterae singulares, singulae litterae, or 
sigla, are those which indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
occurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the inscriptions on 
coins and monuments, but also in the texts of classical writers ; being 
generally distinguished from other letters or words by the full point (the 
special mark of abbreviation by suspension) which is placed after them. 
The same system was followed in the middle ages and survives at the 
present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters could only be 
carried out to a limited extent. Obviously the same letter must do 
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duty for many words and confusion be the consequence. Hence arises 
a farther extension of the system: the use of special marks, or of two 
or more letters. The Romans wrote M’.=Manius, to distinguish that 
name from M.=Mareus; Cn.=Gnaeus, to prevent confusion with C.= 
Gaius. These simple methods of abbreviation led on to others, the 
developement of which can be traced in the early legal MSS., such as the 
Gaius of Verona, or the waxed tablets, and particularly in the ‘Notarum 
Laterculi’ or ‘ Notae Iuris’—the lists of abbreviations used in the Roman 
law-books.t_ In these documents, as regards single-letter abbreviations, 
we find not only such forms as A.=aut, C.=causa, D.=divus, E.=est, 
and so on, any of which might occur independently in a sentence, but 
also whole phrases, as, C. D. E. R. N. E.=cuius de ew re notio est, or 
A. T. M. D. O.=wio te mihi dare oportere, showing to what an extent this 
elementary system could be employed in books of a technical nature. 
Indeed, in technical works, single-letter phrases continued to be used in 
MSS. down to the invention of printing. But the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such double meanings as A.=aut or annus, 
C.=causa or circu, D.=divus or dedit, F.=fecit or familia or fides. 
Yet the sense of the context might be generally depended upon for 
giving the correct interpretation; and confusion was also, in some 
instances, obviated by the addition of a distinguishing mark, such as 
a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apostrophe or similar 
sign placed after it, as N=non, N’=nec. The representation of words 
by two or more of their letters is seen in such abbreviations as [T=ctem, 
ACT. =actum, AN =ante, ED. =edictum, IMP = imperutor, COM. = comes, 
EO=eorum, CUl=cuius, FU=/fuit, in which the first letters of each 
word are written, leaving the rest in suspension; or in such primitive 
compendia as EXP = exemplum, OMB=omnibus, MMT=momentum, 
BR=bonorum, HD=heredem, where the salient letters are expressed, in 
some instances with a view to indicating the inflections. From this 
latter method was developed the more systematic syllabic system, in 
which the leading letters of the syllables were given, as EG =ergo, 
HR=heres, QD=quidem, QB=quibus, QR=quare, Sl =sutis, Mi 
mentem, TM =tamen, SN =sine, BN =bene, DD=deinde, and the like. 
But still there remained the need of indicating inflections and termina- 
tions more exactly than by this simple process. This want was supplied 
in the first place by the adoption of certain of the Tironian symbols— 
others of those shorthand signs being at the same time used for certain 
prepositions or prefixes—and also by smaller over-written letters, as 
Qe=quo, Vr=verum, He=hune, Te=tune. This Overswriting was not, 
however, confined to the indication of terminations : it was also adopted 


1 See in Keil, Grammatici Latini, iv. 265, the Notarum Laterculi, ed. Mommsen. 
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for general use to mark leading letters, as in Si=sint, N°=noster, 
S°=sor's, ete., a practice which may be regarded as a stage between 
suspension and contraction. As will presently be seen, it holds an 
important place in the later mediaeval scheme. 
Here we have to take account of the new system of contraction 
which, as described above, was introduced into Greek MSS. of the early 
Christian period from the Hellenist treatment of the Vomina Sacra, and 
which was adopted by the Latin scribes from the Greek. On the native 
Greek system of suspension this new system, as we have seen, had no 
serious effect. The result was different in the case of Latin MSS. There 
the system of contraction, once accepted, became predominant, and, 
although that of suspension was not altogether superseded, yet the 
elaborated methods employed in the MSS. of the middle ages were in 
the direction of contraction, not of suspension. By transliterating the 
contracted forms of the following Nomina Sacra, they appeared in 


Latin thus: OC became DS (the first and last letters of Dews); TINA 
became SPS (the first two letters and the last letter of Spiritus) ; 


THC XPC (a variant of the more normal 1¢ XC) became THS XPS? 
(that is, fesus Christus, the forms of the Greek eta, chi, and rho being 
imitated, just as we have seen the Hebrew-name of Jehovah copied in 


imitative Greek letters); and KC became DNS or DMS (three letters 
being written instead of two, which strict transliteration would have 


required, in order to avoid confusion with DS).2 The form IHS XPS was 
the first to be used in Latin; a later form IHC XPC appears in English and 
Trish MSS., and then, from the ninth century, in those of the Continent.% 


The two forms of Dominus, DNS and DMS, were used simultaneously in 
early MSS.; but the form DNS superseded the other as the title of the 
Almighty, DMS being reserved for human beings.* 


} Christian of Stavelot, in the ninth century, commenting on Matt. i. 21 (Migne, evi. 
1278), writes: ‘Scribitur Iesus per iota et eta et sigma et apice [stroke of contraction] 
desuper apud nos. Nam in Graecorum libris solummodo per iota et sigma et apice desuper 
invenitur scriptum, et sicut alia nomina Dei comprehensive debent scribi, quia nomen 
Dei non potest litteris explicari.’ 

* It is to be borne in mind that the horizontal stroke marking contraction covers 
all the letters of the contracted words, as it does in the Greek. And as in Greek, as 
already noticed, by a natural confusion the uncontracted O€ OC was sometimes marked 
with the stroke, Q€OC> so in Latin there are instances of a parallel confusion, DEUS, 
DEO, ete. 

° The researches of Traube (Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Bd.i. 1911), of Professor W. M. 
Lindsay, and of others have been directed to the investigation of the systems of inde- 
pendent schools in Western Europe previous to the Carolingian period. 

* At a later time a distinction was drawn between the fuli word dominus and the 
syncopated form domnus or dompnus, the latter being employed in monastic life as a human 
title, e.g. ‘domnus abbas’, while the former was reserved for the Lord of Heaven.—Cus- 
tomary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, ete. (Henry. Bradshaw Soc.), i. 4. 
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The above contracted Nomina Sacra appear in the early vellum 
uncial codices ; the others were not taken over from the Greek, with the 
exception, afterwards in the sixth century, of the names David, Israel, 


and Jerusalem. But the contracted SCS=sunctus and NI (to be distin- 


guished from the later NRI)= nostri were added. A few abbreviations 
by suspension are also found in those codices, such as B-=termination 
bus, Q: = termination que, and omission of final M or N represented by 
a horizontal stroke. 

The scribes naturally extended the new principle of contraction to 
general literature and its convenience ensured its adoption, especially in 
books of a legal and other technical nature. 

The principles of the methods sketched out above held good also 
throughout the later middle ages; but of the simple letter-forms only 
a certain number survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use ; and more exact and convenient combinations and signs took 
their place. Even where they still survived in form their original meaning 
was sometimes superseded; e.g. the early syllabic suspended compendium 


-TM=tamen under the contraction system becomes tuntum. The period of 
transition from the older to the newer system lies in the course of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, at the time when the Carolingian schools 
were effecting their great reform in the handwriting of Western Europe 
and had the authority to enforce the adoption of settled rules. By the 
eleventh century the contraction system had grown to full develope- 
ment. It reached its culminating point in the thirteenth century, the 
period when it was more excessively used than at any other. After 
that date marks and symbols are less exactly formed and gradually 
degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general construction of Latin abbreviation 
and contraction, we may now briefly notice the various signs and marks 
which are employed for this purpose in the MSS. of the middle ages. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are either general or 
special. General signs are those which indicate the suppression of one 
or more letters without giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. 
Special signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. Among the 
latter must be also included over-written letters which, in some instances, 
have in course of time changed their forms and have worn down into 
mere symbols. 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the full point, 
usually placed on a level with the middle of the letter or letters of the 
abbreviated word, as A:=aut, FF-= fratres, or—to give the commonest, 
and often the only, abbreviations in early majuscule MSS.—B-= (termina- 
tion) bus, Q:=que, already noticed above. In place of the full point, 
a colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B; Q: Q;, and the latter, 
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becoming the favourite form, grew, by rapid writing, into a 3-shaped 
sign, which appears from the eleventh century onwards, as b3=bus, 
q3=que. From its frequent recurrence in the latter common word it 
even came to represent the g as well as we, in composition, as atz3= 
atque, ne3=neque. But it was not confined to the representation of 
terminal us and we; it also appears for termination ef, as in deb3=debet, 
p= placet, s3=set (i.e. ced) :a survival of which is seen in the z in our 
common abbreviation, viz.=videlicet. At a later period it also repre- 
sented final m, as in na3= nam, ite3 =item, ide3=zdem. 

The same 3-shaped sign likewise is found sometimes as the sign for est 
in composition, as in inter3=/nterest. But here it has a different deriva- 
tion, being a cursive rendering of the symbol + = est. 

The horizontal stroke (virgula, apex, titulus, titula, trtellus, titella) 
is the most general mark both of suspension and contraction, and in 
both uses it may indicate the omission of many letters. We have seen it 
employed in the ‘ Notae Iuris’. Itis usually either a straight or a waved 
line. In early carefully-written MSS. it is ornamentally formed with 
hooks at the ends~. In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it is 
found in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) of a line to 
indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed high in the line, at first, 
to the right, as AUTE—=autem: and in some instances a point was 
added to distinguish omission of M from omission of N, as ENI7™=enim, 
NO—=non. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed above the last 
letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the horizontal stroke is the oblique stroke, which in 
minuscule texts takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in words in 
which the tall letters b and 1 occur, as apti=apostoli, mito=multo, 
libe =libere, proct= procul. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (sometimes in the form 
of a curve rising from the preceding letter), often used to signify the 
omission of er or re; as bouiter=lreviler, etus=certus. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general use, is the final 
oblique stroke, also found in the earlier minuscule MSS., usually for 
terminations us, wr, wm (after 7), as any=anus, amamy=amamus 
amat/=amatur, rey=vrerum. Of these, the last termination rwm con- 
tinued to be represented in this way, especially in words in the genitive 
plural.t 

Another general sign of early use was the round curve or comma: 
above the line, which, as late as the ninth century, continued to repre- 
sent the terminations wr, os, ws. In later MSS. the curve alone was 

' A curious result of the use of this sign is seen in the second name for Salisbury, 


‘Sarum.’ The Latin Sarisburia in abbreviated form was written Sax, and came to be 
read Sarum. 
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retained to indicate the termination us (sometimes os), and so became 
a special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to the end of a word is often found 
as a general sign to indicate the suspension of any termination. It is, 
however, specially used for termination 7s. In the fourteenth century it 
developes into a loop, as dict? =dictis. 

A sign nearly resembling an inverted ¢ or the numeral 9, Tironian 
in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con or com, also more rarely 
cun or cum, as 9gdo=condo, Qmunis=communis, cirgscriptus=cir- 
cumscriptus, Octi=cuncti. It always stands in the line of writing. 
A similar sign (to which reference has already been made), above the 
line, represents the termination ws, as bon? =bonus; also more rarely os, 
as n?=n0s, p°t=post. In the last word it is sometimes used for the 
whole termination ost, as p?. 

A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed obliquely V, also 
derived from a Tironian note, is written for the termination ur, as 
amat’=amatur. tis also placed horizontally, as fert? =fertur. Being 
commonly employed in the case of verbs, it also sometimes stands for the 
whole termination fw, as ama’. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down stroke, p, is to 
be read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, it signifies per, very rarely 
pro, Which is usually in such MSS. written in full. P crossed with 
a horizontal bar, p, is per, also par, por, as ptem=partem, optet= 
oportet. The same letter with a horizontal or waved oblique stroke or 
curve placed above it (when not at the end of a word) becomes pre, as 
psertim = presertim, p' bet = prebet. 

The following conventional signs, partly from Tironian notes, are also 
used with more or less frequency, some of them especially in early Irish 
and English MSS. :— 

H=autem, 3=eius, —==esse, —=est (which degenerates into a 
3-shaped sign: see above), S=per, 7=et, 7=eliam, m (later + and -t- 
and thence -n-)=enim, -i:=id est, t=vel, @=obiit, obitus, h=hoc, vV and 
We Ut; 

With regard to the Latin contracted form of our Lord’s name Jesus 
Christ, it is to be noted that it continued to be written by the later 
mediaeval scribes in Greek letters and in contracted form as it had been 
written in uncial MSS., thus: THS XPS, or IHC XPC. When these words 
came to be written in minuscule letters, the scribes treated them as if 
Latin words written in Latin letters, and transcribed them ihs xps, ihe 
xpe. Hence arose the erroneous idea that the form Thesus was the 
correct one, and by false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherusalem, Israhel. Similarly the terminating letter ¢, 


1 The letter ¢ surmounted by a horizontal line also represents con. 
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for s, was carried over by scribes to other words, as epe=episcopus, 
spe=spiritus, tpe=tempus. 

Most ordinarily, over-written letters are vowels, to which the letter 
r has to be supplied to solve the reading, as g°tia=gratia, eta=carta, 
t°s=tres, v’ba=verba, pior=prior, vitus=virtus, ag’s=agros, e°pus 
=corpus, p*dens=prudens, t*ris=turris. The more usual contractions 
of this character are those in which the r precedes the vowel. Other 
letters may also be understood, as in q*=qua, bo*=bona, qibus =quibus, 
mi= mihi, m°’=modo. The letter a when over-written frequently has 
the open form (w), which degenerates into a mere zigzag horizontal line 
or flattened u (w). 

When consonants are over-written the number of letters to be 
supplied is quite uncertain: a single vowel is omitted in such words 
as n°’=nec, h°=hic; several letters are understood in such a contraction 
as p'=potesi. The over-written consonant is usually the last letter of 
the word.! 

In some instances two or more letters are over-written, as hu®?= 
huwiwsmodi, incorp'’*=incorporales; but such full forms are seldom 
wanted. 

The compendia of certain common words, in which the letter g is 
prominent, take a special form, as g! and gt=igitur, g*=erga, g°=ergo. 

The amount of abbreviations and contractions in a MS. depended to a 
considerable extent upon the character of the text. As has been already 
observed, they were more freely used in technical books than in works of 
general literature. In MSS. written in majuscule letters, and particularly 
in biblical and liturgical codices, which were specially required for public 
reading, they are very few (see above). With the introduction of 
minuscule writing for the book-hand, and if the MSS. were written 
for private use, there was more scope for this convenient system of saving 
labour and space; but in works intended for general use there was 
seldom an excess of compendia or the employment of arbitrary forms 
such as to render the reading of the text difficult. When once the 
elements and principles of the system are understood, and the eye has 
been fairly practised, no ordinary MS. will present difticulties to the 
reader, 

In the case of texts written in the vernacular languages of those 
countries of Europe which have adopted the Roman alphabet, it will be 
found that abbreviation is more rarely allowed than in MSS. written 
in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and terminations of that 
language could not be well adapted to other languages so different in 
their structure. 

? With regard to over-written s, it may be noted that in Visigothie writing a sign 


resembling that letter is used in the word q’=que. But this is derived from the cursive 
form of over-written u. 
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NUMERALS 


In Greek MSS. we find two systems of expressing numbers by signs, 
both being taken mainly from the alphabet. The older system employs 
the initial letters of the names of certain numbers as their symbols, as 
TT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for 1,000, M for 10,000. The 
numerals from one to four are represented by units, from six to nine by 
TT with added units: multiples of tens and upwards are expressed by 
repetitions or differentiations of the several symbols. This has been 
called the Herodian system, after the name of the grammarian who 
described it. It is seen in use in the papyri, especially in the sticho- 
metrical memoranda of the numbers of the lines contained in them: 
and such notes are also found transmitted to vellum MSS. of the 
middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of the alphabet 
for the units, and the rest for the tens and hundreds, disused letters 
being still retained for numeration, viz. F, digamma, for 6, which in its 
early form appears as c or ¢, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes T, like the combined ¢ and 7 or stigma; c, koppa, for 90; and 
a symbol derived from the old letter san, which appears in papyri as T 
or q), and at later periods as 4 which, from its partial resemblance to 
pt, was called samp (=san+ pi), for 900. This system was in full use 
in the third century B.c.' The numerals were usually distinguished from 
the letters of the text by a horizontal stroke above: thus a. To indi- 
cate thousands a stroke was added to the left of the numeral: thus, 
/8=2,000, .y=38,000. Dots were sometimes added to indicate tens of 
thousands, as d, -a, ‘8. Fractions could be indicated by an acute 
accent above the letter, as y’= 4, i= 4, y’= 4, ete.; or special symbols 
were employed, as shown in the list of those found in the papyri (see 
above, p. 81). 


The Roman system of numerals, with the use of which we are familiar 
even at the present day, was employed throughout the middle ages, and 
was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic system, although 
the latter, from its convenience, was widely adopted. The Roman system 
was continued as the more official, and money accounts were calculated 
in its numerals. 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the text they were 
placed between points: thus -XL-. Pesides the ordinary method of 
indicating thousands by repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes 

1 The practice of numbering the successive books of a work, as e.g. the twenty-four 
books of the Iliad, by the successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system of numera- 
tion in the proper sense of the word. In certain cases we find it convenient to make use 
of our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a series. 
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above were also employed for the purpose: thus, ‘I’, -II-, -III, ete. 
Certain special signs oceur in some MSS,: as the Visigothic T=1,000 
and X’=40, and the not very uncommon sign ¢=6, which has been 
derived from the Greek symbol, but which may be only a combination 
of U (V) and I. A cross-stroke traversing a numeral sometimes indicates 
reduction by half a unit, as 1#=24, {=94, x 4 =194. 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in the tenth century 
(A.D. 976), but they were not well known till the thirteenth century, 
their early use being general in mathematical works; by the fourteenth 
century they had become universal. They have not changed much in 
form since their first introduction, the greatest difference from the 
modern shapes being seen in 7=2, g=4, y=5, and A=7. The modern 
2 became general in the fourteenth century by adding a horizontal foot 
to the old form; the A became the modern 7 in the fifteenth century, 
simply by alteration of position ; g also in the same way took its modern 
form in that century (in Italy, early in the century) ; and, last of all, the 
y became the modern 5 partially in the fifteenth, and generally in 
the sixteenth, century.? 


Here we bring toaclose the preliminary section of this work, in which 
we have dealt with the inception, the early growth, and the developement 
of the book in the Greek and Roman world and jin the middle ages, its 
external qualities, the materials of which it was composed, the shapes it 
assumed. We have examined the practices which governed the arrange- 
ment of the text; we have noted the implements with which it was 
inscribed, the mechanical devices for its measurement, for its punctuation, 
for its ready delivery, when necessary, in public reading; and we have 
described the means employed for its compact setting by artificial 
systems of abbreviation. 

Now we pass to the study of the several classes of handwriting which 
fall within the scope of our inquiry under the two separate and compre- 
hensive divisions of Greek Palaeography and Latin Palaeography. 


* See G. F. Hill, On the early use of Arabic Numerals in Europe, in Archaeologia, xii. 137. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY 


Papyri 


THE conditions of the study of Greek Palaeography have become 
subject to serious modifications during the course of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, owing to the extraordinary discoveries of Greek 
papyri in Egypt. At the beginning of the century the existence of such 
papyri was scarcely suspected ; at its close the mass of documents accumu- 
lated in the museums and libraries of Europe and in private hands has 
proved enough to tax the energies of the scholars who have devoted 
themselves to their decipherment and interpretation. A new branch of 
palaeography has grown up, and papyrology is now an important and 
well-established study. 

The excavations to which we owe these results have laid out before 
us not only many examples of the ancient literature of Greece, but also 
a vast store of documents of both an official and private character. The 
dry soil of Egypt has been impartial in its preservation of all that has 
been committed to it either by design or by accident. If, on the one 
hand, there has been recovered a more or less perfect roll containing some 
long-lost work of great writer or poet from the tomb of the scholar who 
owned it when living and had it laid by his body in death, so also, on 
the other hand, have the miscellaneous papers of daily life been dug out 
of the rubbish mounds of the desert—records of revenue, taxation rolls, 
conveyances of land, business contracts between man and man, corre- 
spondence of officials, letters of father and son and of master and servant, 
wills of the deceased, the trivial memorandum of an idle moment. 
Hence the student of Greek Palaeography to-day has to extend his view 
over a vastly wider field than his predecessor had to survey. He no 
longer is restricted to the scrutiny of a limited number of papyri of 
classical literature written in the book-hands of the time, and to the 
decipherment of a few documents written in the cursive hands of one or 
two sparse decades. He has now to make a study not only of newly 
discovered and more ancient forms of book-writing, but still more of an 
endless variety of cursive hands of individuals, spread no longer through 
decades but over hundreds of years. In a word, he has to become 
acquainted, during the papyrus period, with Greek handwriting in many 
phases, and not only in its literary dress. And in proportion to the 
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progress of excavations and the acquirement of new material will his 
toil increase. But, if his labours are thus enlarged, so likewise are his 
advantages and opportunities. If before the new discoveries he was 
groping in the dark and could only conjecture whence and how the 
Greek uncial and the Greek minuscule book-hands of the vellum period 
arose, he has now the means for the solution of the problem and can link 
the middle ages with the past. 

In the particular of being representative of all kinds of writing the 
series of Greek papyri stands alone. No other class of MSS. is equally 
comprehensive. For early Latin examples even Egypt fails us. Greek 
was the official and polite language of the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the 
Byzantine periods of government in that country. But few Roman 
documents in the Latin tongue have come to light there; and although 
some lucky chance may from time to time yield to the spade of the 
excavator isolated specimens or even small groups of Latin papyri, such 
fortune seems to be the best that we may reasonably look for. 

Turning to the European sources of material for studies in both Greek 
and Latin Palaeography, we have literature in those tongues embodied 
in the codices of the early centuries of our era and of the middle ages, in 
which we can follow the progress of the book-hand. We have, too, in 
Greek, in very scanty numbers, in Latin, in large numbers, documents 
which show what were the official cursive hands of the middle ages; and 
from them and from such cursively written codices as scholars have left 
behind, we can, in tentative fashion, reconstruct the domestic handwriting 
of different periods; but the domestic documents themselves have sur- 
vived in very insignificant numbers. The casual papers of private life, 
once done with and cast aside, naturally perished. 

The first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took place in the year 
1778, when fifty rolls were found in the neighbourhood of Memphis, 
according to the native account, but more probably in the Faytm. 
Unfortunately, all but one were carelessly destroyed ; the survivor was 
presented to Cardinal Stefano Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Chartu papyracea Musei Borgiani Velitrii, by Schow: 
It is of the year 191 after Christ, but is of no literary importance. This 
find was followed early in the last century, about 1820, by the discovery 
of a collection, enclosed, according to the story of the Arabs who found 
it, in a single vessel, on the site of the Serapeum or temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. The finders divided the hoard among themselves, and hence 
the collection found its way piecemeal into different libraries of Western 
Kurope. Paris secured the largest number, which have been published, 
with an atlas of facsimiles, in the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 
lu Bibliotheque Impériale, ete., vol. xviii, 1865, A certain number fell 
to the share of the British Museum and are published in the Catalogue 
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of Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Some are in the Vatican, and 
others are at Leyden and Dresden. 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to light have 
perpetuated a little domestic romance, and have preserved the memory 
of two poor twin sisters and the wrongs they endured in the second 
century B.c. Thaues and Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman named N ephoris. 
Deserted by her, and maltreated by her paramour, he fled away and died; 
and the twins were forthwith turned out of doors. But a friend was at 
hand. Among the recluses of the temple of Serapis was one Ptolemy, 
son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by birth, whose father had settled in the 
nome of Heracleopolis, and who had entered on his life of seclusion 
in the year 173 B.c. As an old friend of their father, he now came 
forward and obtained for the two girls a place in the temple. Their 
duties, upon which they entered in the year 165 B.c., included the offering 
of libations to the gods, a service which entitled them to certain allow- 
ances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief six months, but then 
the supplies began to fall into arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to 
get their rights, and their appeals to the subordinate officials, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own use, were disregarded. 
Again the good Ptolemy came to the rescue and took the matter in hand ; 
and very pertinaciously did he pursue the claims. Petition after petition 
issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the governor ; appeals to the king ; 
a reference to one official was referred again to another, who, in his turn, 
passed it on to a third; reports were returned, duly docketed, and 
pigeon-holed; again they were called for, and the game was carried on 
in a way which would do credit to the government offices of the most 
civilized nation. But Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he 
at length succeeded in getting for the twins payment of a large portion 
of arrears, and at the moment when the documents cease he is still left 
fighting. That his efforts were eventually crowned with a full success 
we cannot doubt; and thus ends the story of the twins. 

These documents, then, and certain others including other petitions 
and documents of the persistent Ptolemy, form the bulk of the collection 
which was found on the site of the Serapeum at Memphis. Its palaeo- 
graphical value cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks chiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous series of documents 
bearing dates in the second century B.c. has descended to us. if the 
sands of Egypt had preserved a collection of such trivial intrinsic impor- 
tance, probably from the accident of its being buried in the tomb of the 
man who had written so many of its documents, what might not be 
looked for if the last resting-place of a scholar were found? ‘The expecta- 
tions that papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical authors, and 
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written in Egypt or imported thither during the reigns of the Ptolemies 
or in the Roman period, would sooner or later come to light gradually 
began to be realized. 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of books, of Homer's 
Iliad have been recovered. One of the best known is the ‘Harris Homer’ 
containing a large portion of book xviii, which was found in 1849-50 by 
Mr. A. ©. Harris, in the Crocodile Pit at Ma‘abdeh, in the Faytim, and 
is now in the British Museum (Cut. Anc. MSS. i, pl. 1; Pal. Soc. 1. 64). 
It has been assigned to the first century of our era. Of later date is the 
‘Bankes Homer’, of the second century, containing the greater part of 
book xxiv, which was bought at Elephantine, in 1821, by the traveller 
William Eankes, and is also in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. 
i, pl. 6; Pal. Soc. ii. 153). It was the first Greek literary papyrus 
found in Egypt. A third important MS. of Homer, which has also made 
its way into the national collection (Brit. Mus., Papyrus cxxvi), is the 
papyrus in form of a book, inscribed on the recto side of the leaves with the 
Iliad, from line 101 of book ii to line 40 of book iv. It was discovered 
in the same Crocodile Pit as the Harris Homer, and also belonged to 
Mr. Harris. It is not, however, of early date, being probably as late as 
the third century; but it has a special interest from the existence, on 
the back of three of the leaves, of a portion of a treatise on Greek 
grammar, which gives an outline of various parts of speech, and which 
bears in its title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished in 
the latter half of the first century B.c. The treatise, however, is prob- 
ably only an abstract of the work of that writer. Among later acquisi- 
tions by the British Museum is a papyrus, brought from Egypt in 1896, 
containing the greater part of books xii and xiv of the Iliad (Papyrus 
decxxxii), of the first or second century. And of great palaeographical 
value is the fragmentary papyrus of book ii, in large uncial letters 
of the second century, which was found by Professor Flinders Petrie 
at Hawara and is now in the Bodleian Library (Petrie, Hawara, 1889, 
pl. xxiii). Besides these Homeric papyri, there are others of a frag- 
mentary character: such as the British Museum Papyrus exxviii, con- 
taining considerable portions of the J/iad, books xxiii and xxiv, and the 
fragments in the Louvre of books vi, xii, and xviii (Wot. et Eztr., pls. xii, 
xlix), all of an early period ; and, of rather later date, Papyrus exxxvi in 
the British Museum, containing portions of books iii and iv. 

A noteworthy addition has been made to classical literature by the 
recovery of several of the orations of the Athenian orator Hyperides. 
The papyrus containing his three orations against Demosthenes and for 
Lycophron and Euxenippus originally must have measured some eight 
and twenty feet, and is, for half its length, in unusually good condition. 
It was acquired in separate portions by Mr. Arden and Mr. Harris 
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in 1847. (See editions of Professor Babington, 1850, 1853 ; Cut. Anc. MSS. 
i, pls. 2,3; Pal. Soc. i. 126.) It is ascribed to the first century a.p. A fourth 
work of the same author is the funeral oration which he delivered over 
the Athenian general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the Lamian 
war in 323 B.C. (ed. Babington, 1858). The date of this text was formerly 
placed in the first or second century B.c.; a horoscope of a person born 
in A.D. 95 being inscribed on the other side of the papyrus. But it has 
now been proved that the oration is on the verso side of the papyrus (i.e. 
the side on which the fibres run vertically), and therefore was written 
subsequently to the horoscope in the second century a.p.; and, further, 
the faults in orthography and the rough character of the writing have 
led to the conclusion that it is a student’s exercise. All the papyri of 
Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, as well as the 
concluding portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the speech 
against Philippides, in writing of the first century p.c. The Museum 
of the Louvre has also been fortunate in securing an important 
papyrus of an oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, of the second 
century B.c. (ed. E. Revillout, 1892). 

The large collection of papyrus documents and fragments which 
passed in 1877 into the possession of the Archduke Rainer attracted con- 
siderable attention. Slowly, and with the expenditure of much patience 
and skill, they are being deciphered and published. But sifted, as they 
chiefly are, from the sand and light soil of the Faytim, the rags and 
tatters of ancient dust-bins, they could not be expected to yield any text 
of considerable extent. The Rainer collection is, however, of very great 
palaeographical importance; for it covers a wide field, principally of 
the Byzantine period, and provides large material for the history of the 
developement of the minuscule literary script. 

But a more important discovery, as far as palaeography is concerned, 
was that of Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1889-90, at the village of Gurob 
in the Fayfm. Here he found that the cartonnage coffins obtained 
from the necropolis were composed of papyri pasted together in layers, 
fortunately not in all instances too effectively. The result of careful 
separation has been that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century B.C. have been recovered. These, together with a few of the 
same century which are scattered in different libraries of Europe, and 
whose early date had not in some instances been recognized, formed, at 
the time of their discovery, the most ancient specimens of Greek writing 
(as distinguished from sculptured inscriptions) in existence above ground.’ 
Besides miscellaneous documents, there are not inconsiderable remains of 


1 These papyri have been published in the Cunningham Memoirs of the Royal Trish 
Academy (On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, by J. P. Mahatty, with additions and corrections by 
J. G. Smyly, 1891-1905). 
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registers of wills, entered up from time to time, and thus presenting us 
with a variety of different handwritings as practised under the early 
Ptolemies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect are the fragments 
of the Phaedo of Plato, and of the lost play, the Antiope, of Euripides, 
two MSS. written in the literary book-hand of the time, which have 
happily been gleaned from the Gurob mummy-cases. 

These discoveries, of sueh inestimable value for the history both of 
Greek palaeography and of Greek literature, had been scarcely announced, 
when the world was astonished by the appearance of a copy, written 
about the end of the first century, of Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, the Modurefa tév ’Abnvalwv, a work which had vanished 
from sight more than a thousand years ago. The papyrus containing this 
valuable text came into the possession of the British Museum in the course 
of the year 1890. Like the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, the work is 
written on the back of a disused document, the account-roll of a farm 
bailiff in the district of Hermopolis in Egypt, rendered in the reign of 
Vespasian, A.D. 78-79. Four hands were employed in the transcription, 
the first of which is probably that of the scholar who desired the copy 
for his own use; for a text written so roughly, and that, too, on the back 
of a waste papyrus, would have had no sale in the market. This recovery 
of a lost classic of such traditional fame cast into the shade all previous 
finds of this nature, however important many of them had been; and 
very reasonable expectations were raised that the more systematic and 
careful exploration of Egypt in our days would achieve still greater 
results. By the side of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which have 
passed into the British Museum, containing fragments of works of 
Demosthenes, of the second or first century B.c., and of Isocrates of the 
first century after Christ, may appear insignificant ; but the acquisition 
of a papyrus of fair length, restoring to us some of the lost poems of the 
iambographer Herodas, who flourished in the first century B.c., is one 
more welcome addition to the long-lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light.1 

In 1892, chiefly on the site of a village in the Fayim named Socnopaei- 
nesus, a large series of documents was found, ranging from the first 
century to the third century of our era. Most of them are now at Berlin ; 
but a large number have found their way to the British Museum, while 
others are in the Jibraries of Vienna and Geneva, and elsewhere. 

Again, in 1896-7, an immense collection of papyri, thousands in 


1 Avistotle’s MoA:reia was published in 1891, together with an autotype facsimile of the 
papyrus ; and the poems of Herodas, with collations of other papyri, are printed in 
Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, 1891: both works edited by F. G. Kenyon 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. A facsimile of the papyrus of Herodas has also 
been issued, The later literature relating to both works is very extensive. 
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number, and ranging over the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
was discovered at Behnesa, the site of the ancient Oxyrhynchus, by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, excavating for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Here, besides innumerable documents of a non-literary character, a con- 
siderable quantity of fragments of literary works were recovered, among 
them being the now well-known Logia, or ‘Sayings of Our Lord’, of the 
third century, and carly fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, as well as 
remains of classical authors. Excavations were resumed in the winter 
of 1902-8 with a result no less striking than the former one. Another 
fragment of the Logia; a portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
third or fourth century; and numerous fragments of lost Greek classics 
have been identified. It is to be noted that, while such extensive deposits 
of Greek papyri are being discovered, very few examples of Latin papyri 
have been found; and it is, therefore, of particular interest that in. this 
later instalment from Oxyrhynchus there is a Latin historical text of 
some length, which contains part of an epitome of Livy, in a hand of the 
third century (Ox. Pap. iv, no. 668; New Pal. Soc. 53). Once more, in 
1906, a further excavation at Oxyrhynchus was rewarded by the recovery 
of an unusual number of literary papyri including the Puewns of Pindar, 
the Hypsipyle of Euripides, the Symposium of Plato, the Hellenica of, 
perhaps, Cratippus, and others. Selections from this great collection 
are in course of publication in The Oxyrhynchus Papyii by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 

A further discovery was made in 1899-1900 by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt on the site of the ancient Tebtunis in the south of the Fayam, 
which yielded a great store of papyri, chiefly of a non-literary character, 
which had been generally used in the cartonnage of mummies and as 
wrappings of mummies of crocodiles. They range from the third 
century B.C. to the third century A.D.; and a portion of them has been 
published in The Tebtunis Papyri, 1902, etc. Again, in 1902-3, mummy 
cartonnages found at Hibeh provided a further collection of both 
literary and domestic fragments, of the third century B.c. (The Hibeh 
Papyri, 1906). 

‘Two smaller groups of miscellaneous documents have also to be noticed, 
viz. the correspondence of a Roman officer named Abinnaeus, of the middle 
of the fourth century, which has been shared between the British Museum 
and the University of Geneva, in 1892; and a collection ranging from the 
second century B.C. to the third or fourth century A.D., acquired by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and published by that Society (Faydm Towns 
and their Papyri, 1900). 

The collection of papyri at Florence (ed. Vitelli and Comparetti, 
1909-11) has been augmented by the bulk of the correspondence and 
papers of Heroninus, steward of domain lands at Theadelphia, of the 
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middle of the third century, which have been found within the last 
few years. 

In 1896 the British Museum acquired a papyrus of the first century B.c., 
containing a large part of the odes of Bacchylides, the contemporary of 
Pindar (edited, with a facsimile, by F. G. Kenyon in 1897) ; and early in 
1902 the oldest literary Greek papyrus as yet discovered was found in 
a coffin of a mummy at Abastr, the ancient Busiris, near Memphis, and 
proved to contain a large portion of the Persae of the poet Timotheus in 
writing which has been estimated to be of the latter half of the fourth 
century B.c. It is now in Berlin, and has been edited, with facsimile, Der 
Timotheos-Papyrus (Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft), by von Wilamowitz- 
MOollendorff, 1903. With this papyrus also came to light a number of 
documents written at Alexandria in the reign of Augustus (ed. W. Schubart 
in the Berlin Griech. Urkwnden, iv). A few years later, in 1906, a series of 
very early Ptolemaic papyri, one being of the year 311-310 B. c., was found 
at Elephantine (ed. Rubensohn, 1907), Excavations at Aphroditopolis 
(Kom Ishgau) in 1901 and 1905 brought to light collections of papyri of 
later periods, the most valuable being a codex of Menander of the fifth 
century (edited by its discoverer G. Lefebvre). The greater number of 
the documents discovered in 1901 were acquired by the British Museum 
(ed. H. I. Bell, in Greek Papyri in the B. M. iv. 1910); they are most 
valuable as illustrating the Arab period within the narrow space of 
A.D. 698-722. 

Among other early literary papyri of importance may be mentioned 
a portion of a commentary on Plato’s Thewetetus contained in a roll of 
seventy narrow columns now in Berlin, and written in the second 
century, and the commentary of Didymus on the Philippics of Demo- 
sthenes, also of the second century (Berliner Klassikertexte, 1904-5). 
Other remains of Corinna, Sappho, Euripides, ete., are also published in 
the Berl, Klassikertexte, 1907. The longest biblical roll in existence is 
now at Leipzig, containing Psalms xxx-—ly, written on the back of accounts 
of A.D. 338; and at Heidelberg is a papyrus codex of the Minor Prophets, 
of the seventh century (ed. A. Deissmann, 1905). 

Outside of Egypt, Herculaneum, which was destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, is the only place in which Greek papyri have been 
found. Here, in a house which was excavated in the year 1752. a number 
of charred rolls were discovered, which were at first taken for pieces of 
charcoal, many being destroyed before their real nature was recognized. 
Almost immediately attempts were made to unroll them; and with more 
or less success the work has been carried on, at intervals, down to the 
present day. The process is a difficult one; the hardened crust, into 
which the outer portion of the rolls has been converted by the action of 
the heated ashes which buried the devoted city, must be removed before 
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the inner and less injured layers can be reached, and so fragile are these 
that the most skilful and patient handling is required to separate them 
without irreparably injuring the remains. Copies of the texts recovered 
have been engraved and published in a series of volumes, the Hercu- 
lanensia Volumina, printed at Naples. 

In the year 1800, the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the 
Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling and copying the papyri; but 
the work was interrupted by the French invasion of 1806. The tracings 
and copper-plates which had been prepared by his agent were presented 
by the Prince to the University of Oxford in 1810, together with a few 
unopened rolls, part of a number which had been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the latter and the unrolled fragments 
of a fifth were subsequently presented by Queen Victoria to the British 
Museum in 1865; and the two remaining also came to the Museum, in 
1900, by gift of King Edward the Seventh. In 1824 and 1825 two volumes 
of lithographs of some of the Oxford facsimiles were published; and, 
in 1885, others have been given in the Fragmenta Herculanensia of 
Mr. Walter Scott. But none of the facsimiles in these publications can 
be considered sufficient for palaeographical study, and unfortunately the 
blackened condition of the rolls is such that little can be done by the 
agency of photography. 

Of the Herculanean rolls which have been opened, a large proportion 
are found to contain works of the Epicurean Philodemus, while others are 
the writings of Epicurus and the leading members of his school ; and it 
has been suggested that the principal part of the collection was formed 
by Philodemus himself, and that the house in which it was found was 
that of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Caesar. The papyri would in that case be of 
the first century B.c., the period to which on palaeographical grounds 
they may be assigned." 


The Antiquity of Greek Writing 


The most important Jesson which we, as palaeographers, learn from 
these ancient papyri is, that, as far back as we can reach, we have side 
by side two classes of Greek writing: the Literary hand or Book-hand, 
in which works of literature were usually (but not always) written, and 
the Cursive hand of everyday life; that, however remote the date of 
these documents, we find in them evidence that then all sorts and 
conditions of men wrote as fluently as we do now; that the scribe of 
those days could produce finely written texts ; and that the educated or 
professional man could note down records of daily business with as much 


1 See Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyrt, 71. 
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facility as any of his descendants. And if we find these evidences of 
a wide-spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the fourth 
century B.c., and writing, too, of a kind which bears on its face the 
stamp of matured developement, the question naturally arises, to what 
remote period are we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in 
a primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a practical means of 
intercourse. There has hitherto rather been a tendency to regard the 
earliest existing Greek inscriptions as the first painful efforts of unskilled 
hands. But it is far more natural to suppose that, almost simultaneously 
with the adoption of an alphabet, the keen-witted Greek trader must 
have profited by the example of Egyptian and Phoenician and soon have 
learned to express himself in writing. It is impossible at least to doubt 
that the Greek mercenaries who were able to cut so skilfully not only 
their names but also longer inscriptions on the statue of Abu Simbel 
some 600 years B.C., were perfectly able to write fluently with the pen. 
But without speculating further on this subject, we may rest content 
with the fact that in the papyri of the fourth and third centuries B.c¢. 
we have styles of writing so confirmed in their character that there is 
no difficulty in forming an approximate idea of the style of the writing 
of the best classical period of Greece. 


Divisions of Greek Palaeography 


It will here be convenient to state the plan adopted in the following 
sketch of the progress of Greek writing. 

First it is necessary to explain the different terms which are used 
to describe various styles of letters. In both Greek and Latin palaeo- 
graphy, large letters are called ‘ majuscules’; small letters, ‘minuscules.’ 
Of large letters there are two kinds: Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles and avoiding 
curves, except where the actual forms of the letters absolutely require 
them, angular characters being more easily cut with the tool on hard 
substances such as stone or metal ; and Uncials, a modification of capitals 
in which curves are freely introduced as being more readily inscribed 
with the pen on soft material such as papyrus. For example, the fifth 
letter is E as a capital, and € as an uncial. The term ‘uncial’ first 
appears in St. Jerome’s Preface to the Book of Job, and is there apphed 
to Latin letters, ‘ uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris,’ but the derivation 
of the word is not decided; we know, however, that it refers to the 
alphabet of curved forms. 

7 Vn nale 71 AG = aren © F) (eee 1C . 

In ear ly Greek papyri, as well as in early vellum MSS., the ordinary 
character in use is the uncial. But, as will be presently seen, in some 
of the very earliest specimens on papyrus certain of the letters still 
retain the capital forms of inscriptions. And, indeed, at no period did 
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the Greek alphabet evolve so fully the uncial type as did the Latin: 
for example, while in the Latin uncials we have the curved evolutions of 
D and M (3 and M), in the Greek the capital forms of deta and mw 
remained practically unchanged. 

Minuscule, or small, letters are derived from majuscules; but, although 
in early Greek cursive specimens on papyrus we find at once certain 
forms from which the later book-minuscules erew, a full minuscule 
alphabet was only slowly developed. 

In the first place, then, we shall have to examine the progress of 
Greek writing on papyrus ; and the courses of the two styles, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book-hand and the 
Cursive hand, will be separately followed. The examples of the book- 
hand will first be considered; next, those in non-literary or cursive 
writing. 

But when we come to the period of the vellum MSS. a new condition 
is imposed. Here we have well defined and distinctive styles of the 
book-hand which had not been developed in the early papyrus period. 
We have first the majuscule literary style, the book-hand in uncial 
letters; and next we have the minuscule book-hand, evolved from the 
cursive (domestic) hand and forming a class of writing of its own, which 
came into general use for literature in the ninth century. Thus, in the 
vellum period, we have not to do with the cursive hand in general, as in the 
papyrus period, but only with that set and refined form of it which was 
used as a minuscule book-hand, and which is in fact no longer a cursive 
hand properly so called, although it is often so described. Naturally 
the cursive (domestic) writing of the time still continued in use in 
the ordinary affairs of life; and, if sufficient independent material had 
survived, this current hand would have formed a separate division of 
the subject. But no such material practically exists. We have no 
great collections even of Greek charters and documents written in 
official cursive hands, such as we have in Latin. We must therefore 
look for the traces of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the 
middle ages in the more hastily written minuscule literary MSS. which 
may be assumed to be, more or less, in the natural cursive handwriting of 
scholars. Our task, then, in describing the Greek palaeography of the 
middle ages will be first to trace the history of the uncial book-hand in 
the vellum codices; and then to follow the developement and changes 
of the minuscule book-hand through the later centuries. 


CHAPTER, 1X 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


’ 


The Literary hand or Book-hand in Papyri 


Our first division of Greek writing is the Literary hand or Book-hand 
in papyri; the character employed being a formal uncial, except in the very 
earliest examples in which a more primitive style, approaching nearer to 
the epigraphic alphabet, is found. The general character of the literary 
hand being thus in closer affinity to the capital alphabet than the more 
independent and fluctuating cursive, the papyri written in the book-hand 
may claim to take precedence. It is not, however, to be understood 
that all surviving literary remains are written in this hand: there are 
exceptions, certain works having been copied out, apparently by scholars 
for their own use, or at least by persons not writing for the book-trade, 
in less formal hands which we must class as cursive. There is, indeed, 
in the case of the early papyri, some difficulty in drawing the line of 
separation between the literary hand and the cursive hand; for, until 
minuscule characters were in course of time evolved, the general structure 
of all Greek writing, whether literary or non-literary, was uncial. 
Certain documents are written with sufficient care to give them a claim 
to be separated from the cursives, and yet with not enough formality to 
be included under the book-hand. On the other hand, there are one or 
two instances of the formal literary script being used for ordinary 
documents. We would define the literary hand to be of the formal 
type which professional scribes would employ in writing books for the 
market ; and, in the following review of this division, chiefly MSS. of 
that formal type are examined, a few (non-literary) documents in which 
this hand is adopted being also included. 

The number of available literary works written in the literary hand 
on papyrus has been largely increased by the recent discoveries in 
Egypt; and one of the principal difticulties that beset the palaeographer 
has been thereby considerably lessened. Before these discoveries the 
data for arriving at a satisfactory estimate of the periods of the several 
specimens were so scanty that it was with extreme hesitation that one 
ventured to risk an opinion on their approximate age. But now 
so much material has been brought to light that we are better 
acquainted with the developement of Greek writing on papyrus and 
can therefore essay nearer accuracy. Still it is to be remembered 
that formal hands must always present more serious difficulties than 
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naturally written hands. Book-hands are artificial and progress with 
a certain uniformity which is naturally averse from change, and on 
which the influence of the natural (cursive) handwriting of the scribe 
works but slowly. Still that influence does effect a gradual change and 
brings about those different phases of book-hand writing which it is 
the palaeographer’s business to mark and study and explain. And, as 
it was not the practice to inscribe the date of production in copies of 
literary works, it is only by such scrutiny and study that, in most 
instances, the true periods can be ascertained. On the other hand the 
study of the cursive documents affords special advantages, for among 
them are a sufficient number bearing actual dates to enable us to check 
the progress of the developement of that class of writing by fixed land- 
marks; and the student who masters the history of that developement 
finds his labours lightened when he turns to the study of the literary 
hand. The training of the eye acquired from the patient examination 
of a series of dated documents quickens its faculties to a high degree for 
the study of undated examples, not only of cursive papyri but also of 
those written in the literary hand. 

_ When we come to study the cursive script in papyri, that form of 
writing will be found to pass through certain phases under the influence 
of the changes in the government of the country, successively by the 
Ptolemies, the Romans, and the Byzantine Empire. And it will be found 
that in some measure those phases are reflected in the developement of 
the literary script. 


It is only within recent years that anything of certainty has been 
known regarding Greek writing previous to the second century B.c. The 
excavations of Professor Flinders Petrie at Gurob, in 1889-90, first put 
us in possession of many valuable specimens both of the literary and of 
the cursive scripts of the third century ; and enabled us to identify a small 
number of documents already in European collections, which had been 
assigned to a later date, as belonging to that more remote time. To these 
are to be added the papyri recovered more recently at Tebtunis, Hibeh, 
and Elephantine, of the same period. There was, however, one single 
Greek papyrus known to scholars which was tentatively given to the 
fourth century B.C., viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia, a document in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, which will be referred to more fully 
below. But in 1902 a literary work of unusual palaeographical impor- 
tance was discovered at Abdsir, which now takes the first place in the 
series of papyri written in the book-hand. This is the unique papyrus, 
now in Berlin, of the Persae of Timotheus, which is assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century P.c." 


1 Edited, with facsimile, by U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, for the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1903, A specimen is given in Schubart, Pup. Graec. Berolin. al. 
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Before proceeding to describe the points of interest in the handwriting 
itself, it may first be noticed that the arrangement of the text does not 
conform to the rules observed in later examples, The columns of writing 
are broad and vary in dimensions, ranging from 8 to 114 inches; and the 
text runs on continuously without distinguishing the verses of the poem. 
The sections, however, are marked off with the separating stroke, the 
Tapdypacpos ; but in such instances they are kept quite distinct from one 
another, the first word of a new section beginning with a new line, and 
not following on in the concluding line of the previous section, as would 
have been the case in later periods. 

No. 1 

The writing is in a firm large square character of the epigraphic style, 
without the curved forms of the uncial type; even sigma, which quickly 
tended to the semicircular shape, is still the ancient angular letter €. Other 
letters which call for special notice in points of their construction are 
beta, of a clumsy form, running down to a point at the base; epsilon, 
with a long head-stroke; zeta, composed of two parallel horizontal 
strokes close together, connected in the centre by a vertical stroke 
scarcely more than a dot; theta, small, with a central dot; dotu, often 
thickened on the right side of the head; mw, inclined to breadth ; «i, 
consisting of three parallel horizontal strokes rather compressed, the 
central one shorter than the others ; pz, having the right leg shortened ; 
wpsilon, with shallow cup ; omega, showing varieties of the epigraphic 2 
tending to angular cursive forms (see the Table of Literary Alphabets). But 
while this papyrus places before us the forms of letters of the book-hand 
of the fourth century B.c., and is on that account of the greatest value, 
the handwriting itself is of a larger and rougher character than we 
should expect in the best examples of literary MSS. of the time. The 
small neat script of the Phaedo and the Antiope of the third century, 
which we shall presently examine, postulates at least a corresponding 
neatness of execution in the best examples of the book-hand only some 
half-century earlier. 

As already stated, the only document of this class of writing 
known until 1902 was the Curse of Artemisia, a roughly written 
papyrus, invoking vengeance on the father of the woman’s child. 
The forms of the letters are reproduced in the Table of Alphabets, 
and it will be seen that, while they are generally similar to those of 
the Persae, there are certain variations which may be taken as indica- 
tions of a somewhat later date. In particular the angular epigraphic 

1 First described by Petrettini, Papiri Greco-Egizi del [, R. Museo di Ovrte (1826), 4, who 
gives a very rough facsimile ; afterwards by Blass in Philologus, xli. 746, and in Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Allerthums-Wissenschaft (1886), i. 280; and again by Wessely in 
Eilfter Jahresbericht tiber das Franz-Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien (1885), 4. A faesimile is given 
in Pal. Soc, ii. 141. 
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sigma has disappeared, and the curved uncial letter takes its place ; 
zeta is not so compressed as in the Persae; and omega by curving 
upwards the initial stroke shows progress towards the uncial W. It 
is a curious fact that this document should have been written in the 
book-hand; and it has been suggested that Artemisia, an ignorant 
woman, jotted down her letters in this form, just as children or un- 
educated people among us write in capitals as the characters which they 
are most accustomed to see in public places. This, of course, is possible ; 
but it is more probable that, if the writer was too ignorant to write in 
the cursive writing of the time, she would not have used her own hand 
at all, but would have had recourse, after the custom of the East, to 
a professional scribe. But, however this may be, it is remarkable that 
the only document which has hitherto come to light bearing an actual 
date in the fourth century B.¢., a marriage contract of the year 311-310 
found in Elephantine in 1906, is also written in the literary hand, though 
roughly. This, however, may be merely accidental; and further dis- 
coveries will probably prove that it is so. For there can be no doubt 
that a fluent cursive hand was practised at this time. When we come to 
review the cursively written papyri of the third century B.c., we shall 
see that a finely developed cursive was in full vigour already in the first 
half of that century, which could only have been produced by the 
education of many generations in the active use of the pen, 

The writing of the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c. makes no 
pretence to beauty (see the Table of Alphabets). The letters rather 
slope to the right; they are generally tall and narrow; and down- 
strokes, as in dota, rho, tau, wpsilon, are often exaggerated. Comparing 
the alphabet with that of the Perse, its inferiority of formation is 
evident; although the construction of individual letters is very similar 
in both alphabets. The contract, however, has the curved uncial sigma, 
as against the epigraphic capital letter of the other MS. 

Reverting to the papyrus of Timotheus, the interesting fact must not 
be overlooked that, in point of date, it may be said to bring us into the 
very presence of Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Egypt in 332 B.c. 
There is no reason to dispute the age assigned to the MS., viz. the second 
half of the fourth century, and, therefore, it is a question whether we 
may not have before us a work actually written in Greece and brought 
thence into Egypt; for the material employed does not prove that it 
must have been written in the latter country. Papyrus, made up as 
a writing material, was, as we know, largely exported and was widely 
used throughout the civilized world. However, we need not stay to 
debate a point which is beyond definite solution, and we may rest satisfied 
with the important fact that, at least in the forms of its letters, the 


1 Schubart, Pap. Grace. Berolin. 2. 
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Persae no doubt resembles contemporary MSS. produced in Athens and 
other literary centres of Hellas. 

It will be convenient to record in this place certain literary fragments 
which, though placed in the early part of the third century, may possibly 
fall within the fourth century B.c., being allied in character of writing to 
the Timotheus papyrus and other contemporary examples which we have 
been discussing. These are a number of small fragments containing 
some lines in tragic iambic verse, identified as from the Oeneus of 
Euripides, written in small neatly formed characters, among which 
appear the square-headed epsilon, the = form of sigma, and especially 
av in an archaic shape: the three-stroke letter traversed by a vertical 
bar, £1 Rather younger than these are the fragments of the Adventures 
of Heracles found with the other papyri at Gurob by Professor Flinders 
Petrie. They do not appear to be earlier than of the third century B.c. ; 
but, as they are considered to be rather older than the examples of that 
period which will come next under consideration, this seems to be the 
proper place to mention them. 


Passing to the third century B.c., we must not omit first to notice 
a papyrus of considerable literary as well as palaeographical value, and 
one most useful as a chronological landmark, which is written in the 
book-hand and, moreover, can be approximately dated early in the 
century. It is a single sheet inscribed with the words of drinking 
songs (oxéA1a), etc., which was found in 1906 at Elephantine—a cast- 
away used as the wrapper of a bundle of documents, the latest of which 
is dated in the second year of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The papyrus may 
therefore be, at the Jatest, of about the year 280 B.c.2 Comparing the 
alphabet employed (see Table) with those of the examples of the fourth 
century, we find the uncial curved epsz/on and sigma, and further progress 
in the shape of the omega towards uncial developement. But it should 
not be forgotten that, although inscribed in the book-hand, the papyrus 
is only a scrap of private composition (written in that class of script 
presumably because the contents were of a literary nature), and that 
therefore a certain laxity tending towards cursiveness was perinissible. 

None of this tendency is noticeable in the fragments of two literary 
works discovered at Gurob, viz. the Phaedo of Plato and the Antiope 
of Euripides—the remains of books manifestly written by professional 
scribes for the market. 


1 These fragments, discovered by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, are now in the British Museum ; 
Papyrus 688. See Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii. 1; and Hibeh Papyri, 21. Kenyon 
gives an alphabet, compiled from the fragments, in his Pul. Gk. Pap. 

2 Now in the British Museum ; Papyrus 592. See the alphabet in Petrie Papyri, i. 65. 

3 Perliner Klassikertexte, vy. 2, Taf. viii. Schubart, Pap. Graec. Eerolin. 8, places it about 
300 Bc. 
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The papyrus of the Phaedo of Plato may be placed in the first half of 
the third century B.c., for it was found in company with official and 
other documents which are actually dated in the reigns of the second 
and third Ptolemies; and the latter, we may assume, would naturally 
have been regarded as of a more common and ephemeral character than 
a literary work of a great writer, and would have been thrown aside in 
an earlier period of existence. This beautiful MS. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 488) 
would surely have been treasured by its original owner for many years, if 
not fora lifetime, and it can only have been by some accident that it was 
at length used up as waste material. The small portion of the Antiope of 
Kuripides which has met with the same fate and has descended to us in 
the same way must be practically of the same date. But the writing of 
the latter is not quite so good, and, though there may be little to choose 
between the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. of Plato 
(see the Table of Alphabets). The text of the latter is written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines, which are from 2% to 3 inches in length. 
The height of the papyrus appears to have been about 84 inches. 


No. 2 


The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute and exact, the 
chief general characteristic being the great breadth, almost flatness, of 
many of the letters (e.g. gamma, zeta, eta, mu, pi, omega), as compared 
with their height. That this is a characteristic of the period, and not 
a personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its prominence 
in other, cursive, documents of the third century B.c.—a characteristic 
which is partially observable in the Persae of the fourth century, and 
which, we may forecast, will be also prominent in the cursive writing 
of that century, whenever good fortune may place us in possession of 
examples. As in the specimens of the preceding century, in certain 
forms the writing has not adopted the recognized curves of the uncial and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary inscriptions. This 
is seen in the alpha, and in many instances of epsilon in which the 
upper horizontal stroke is perfectly straight and of disproportionate 
length. Certain, curved, letters are distinguished by their small size, as 
theta, omikron, sigma, and omega. The last-named letter, we may notice, 
is of the nearly full uncial type. For the study of other particulars, the 
reader is referred to the Table of Alphabets. 

The Phaedo and the Antiope are the best examples of the classical 
works of the third century B.c. recovered at Gurob. Other fragments, 
indeed, of that age were found there, notably a considerable piece of the 
Laches of Plato, but the latter too much defaced to be of use for our 
purpose, and the rest not of sufficient importance to be taken into account 
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for illustration of the book-hand.’ There is, however, at Berlin, a well- 
preserved fragment of the Phaethon of Euripides of the same class of 
neat, small handwriting.? 

Having, then, before us the three papyrus MSS., the Persae, the 
Phaedo, and the Antiope, supported by the contemporary documents 
which have been quoted, to represent the most ancient Greek literary 
writing extant, we may consider ourselves fortunate in being in possession 
of even so much material of a marked style on which to base our know- 
ledge of the book-hand of the hundred years lying within 350 and 
250 B.C.: so marked, indeed, as to be unmistakable, when once we have 
mastered the principles of its structure. 


Here, then, we leave the third century B.¢., and we have to pass over 
a gap of about a hundred years before we can resume the thread of our 
inquiry in the first half of the second century. Of this period we meet 
with an example in a fragmentary dialectical treatise, now in Paris, 
which was written earlier than the year 160 B.c., as proved by the 
existence on the back of it of memoranda of that year (Not. et Eztr., 
plier, m0, 2): 

No. 3 


In this text advance in details is observable on the older style of the 
third century B.c. The hand is altogether uncial. The alpha has lost 
all trace of the capital formation with the horizontal cross-bar ; now it 
is formed in two strokes, the first an angle (in many instances slightly 
looped), the second a downward oblique stroke more or less curved ; 
epsilon and sigma both curved ; omega of the full uncial type. On the 
other hand the archaic form of zeta in some measure survives, the 
connecting central bar, while oblique, keeping well within the extremi- 
ties of the horizontals, so that the letter is still far from the later Z-form; 
and 2 is still the three-stroke letter. But it is perhaps unfortunate, 
for purposes of comparison, that the writing is in a sloping hand, 
and that the MS. thus loses something of the squareness and stately 
procession, if we may use the term, which we naturally connect with our 
idea of a book-hand; and that in the setting of this text, as it has been 
observed, ‘a certain concession to the cursive style is discernible.’ The 
effect on the eye is, perhaps, heightened by the tendency of the columns 
to trend very perceptibly to the left: that is, the marginal line of writing 
is not vertical, but each successive line begins a little more to the left 
than the one above,it, with the result that the last line may stand as much 
as an inch outside the true perpendicular. 


1 See Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 68. 
2 Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berolin. 4b. 3 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 67. 
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The second century B.¢. is also represented by the unique papyrus of 
the oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, which was acquired by 
the Louvre in 1888.1 It is placed in the second half of the century ; 
and it affords a striking contrast to the Dialectical Treatise in its general 


aspect. 
No. 4 


The writing is carefully formed and in some respects is rather in- 
clined to be ornamental. The letters are upright and spaced out with 
regularity, and, in regard to size, are mostly made in body to fill the full 
bulk of the line of writing. Alpha generally reverts to the old capital 
shape, with horizontal cross-bar ; beta, delta, eta, mu, nu, pv are all of the 
formal type. On the other hand zeta, while sometimes using a modified 
old form, is usually of the Z-shape ; epsilon, thetu, omikron, sigma more 
than usually circular; «7 still of the three-stroke pattern, but tending 
to ornamentation; omega the full uncial. When we place this hand- 
writing side by side with the older hands of the third century, at one 
glance we see how great has been the change wrought by the lapse of 
a century and a half. The later hand is no longer of the vigorous, if 
irregular, type which, in our opinion, displays more character than the 
style to which the writing of the Hyperides is tending, that is, one of 
careful exactness aiming rather at calligraphic effect and restraining 
natural freedom in order to attain to even regularity. 


The exact style just referred to, as it developed in the first century B.¢., 
is well illustrated by the script of the papyri recovered at Herculaneum. 
The terminus ante quem of the latter is, as we know, A.D. 79, the year of 
the destruction of the city; but the character of the writing indicates an 
earlier date. It has been pointed out that many of the papyri contain 
works, some even in duplicate, of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, 
a contemporary of Cicero, and that nearly all the rest are copies of the 
writings of Epicurus or are generally of a philosophical nature; and 
hence it has been suggested that the collection may have been part of 
the library of Philodemus himself.2 This view seems to be by no means 
improbable and it receives support from the appearance of the writing, 
which has been placed rather before the middle of the first century B.c.° 
The deplorable condition of the original fragments, blackened and 
wrinkled by the heat of the voleanic eruption, makes it difficult to pre- 
sent a very legible specimen, but the accompanying reproduction of two 
fragments of Metrodorus zep! aicOjoewv, with the aid of the Table of 
Alphabets, will enable the student to judge of the character of the 
book-hand of that age. 

1 Edited, with facsimile, by E. Revillout, Le Plaidoyer d@’ Hypéride contre Athénogene, 1892. 

2 W. Scott, Fragmenta Herculanensia, 11. * Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 72. 
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In general structure the writing of this MS. resembles the Hyperides 
(Faces. 4) in the upright and regularly-spaced lettering, evenly sized so as 
to fill the line of writing. But on comparing the individual letters the 
advance in the Herculanean script is evident. The three alphabets in the 
Table, viz. one from the Hyperides and two from Herculanean papyri of 
Philodemus and Metrodorus, show a fairly close alliance in most of the 
letters. The differences appear in the alpha, which in the younger MSS, 
are of the uncial formation, often with the little loop at the left angle, 
like the letter seen in the Dialectical Treatise. Coming down to mu, the 
older and simpler form of the letter, as seen in the Hyperides, breaks 
down in the Herculanean examples, where it fluctuates towards the 
cursive; and although in most of the rolls the old pattern of xi, written 
in three distinct strokes, prevails, yet the more current form, in which 
the middle and lower strokes are connected and the letter is thus written 
by only two actions of the pen, is of fairly frequent occurrence.! Here then 
are interesting indications, in the case of mw as well as of «i, of a break- 
ing away from the strictly formal lettering of the artificial writing of 
the book-hand to the natural writing of the cursive. As we proceed in 
our task we shall find this tendency not uncommon at all periods and 
in all forms of literary script. The natural cursive hand is, as it were, 
ever watching for its opportunity to take the scribe unawares, and to 
slip into the ranks of the artificial hand. The Herculanean papyri, then, 
may be regarded as occupying a transitional stage towards the close of 
the Ptolemaic period, and demonstrating in the cursive tendencies of the 
two letters referred to the natural law of decadence inherent in any 
artificial system. 

At this point we have to examine a MS. which, apart from its literary 
value, has a particular interest on account of the type of its writing— 
a type quite unlike the regular, even, and carefully spaced style which 
we have just now been agntdentiye This MS. is the unique papyrus of 
the poems of Bacchylides (Brit. Mus., Pap. 733) which has been placed by 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, its editor, in the middle of the first century B.c. 


No. 6 


Hitherto no other MS. of exactly the same character has been re- 
covered. It has in the forms of its letters so much nearer relation to the 
hands of the third century B.c. that it almost seems as if it represented 
a reversion to the older type and a reaction from the exact and rather 
calligraphic style of writing which had been developing since the second 
century. This archaistic rendering of forms is conspicuous in the small 

1 See Kenyon, The Palaeography of the Herculaneum Papyri in Festschrift fiir Theodor 
Gomperz, 1902. 
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and narrow epsilon and sigma; in the small theta and omikron; in 
the early shapes of zeta and wi; and in the flattened, shallow mw and 
omega. The date assigned to this MS. has not passed unchallenged ; and 
two fragments among the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which have been placed 
by the editors in the second century of our era, are cited as examples of 
similar and contemporaneous writing. These fragments are no. 26 
(O. P., vol. i, pl. vii), from the [pootuia dnunyopixa of Demosthenes, and 
no. 665 (0. P., vol. iv, pl. i), from a History of Sicily. They certainly 
resemble the Bacchylides in general type of writing, but they do not 
appear to be so early; and it is open to question whether they themselves 
are not of an earlier date than that to which they are assigned, namely 
of the first rather than of the second century.’ If this be so, the papyrus 
of Bacchylides may then remain where it has been placed, in the first 
century B.c. However, having regard to the scanty material available, 
it seems wiser to suspend final judgement until further examples of the 
same class of writing are forthcoming. 

We return to the direct line of developement, resuming examination 
of the more exact and evenly spaced book-hand which we have seen in 
the papyrus of Hyperides and the examples from Herculaneum, inclining 
to a formal calligraphic type. First, the student may be referred to the 
papyrus containing the last two books of the J/iad (British Museum, 
Papyrus exxviii), a facsimile from which is given by Kenyon, Classical 
Texts, pl. viii. The MS. is ascribed to the second half of the first century 
B.C., that is, rather later than the Herculanean fragments. The text, 
evenly spaced, and as far as possible precisely formed to fill the full body 
of the line of writing, as in the earlier papyri just mentioned, is extremely 
delicate, the letters being composed of finely inscribed strokes, and, in 
construction, the body of each one lying within the boundaries of an 
imaginary square: a mark of advance, as compared with the broad 
formation of the early centuries, and characteristic of the period at which 
we now arrive, entering on the time of the Roman occupation towards 
the close of the first century B. ©. 

Here a papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. cecliv) which can be precisely dated 
comes into view and affords a most valuable criterion for the book-hand 
of this time. It is not a literary document, but a petition of certain 
farmers addressed to the prefect of Egypt, Gaius Tyrrhanius, and the 
date is ascertained to correspond to either 15, or 10, or 7 B.c. The 
script is not cursive, as might perhaps have been expected, but a care- 
fully formed set-hand, nearly equal to the best type of book-hand; the 
petitioners having followed an excellent practice, which has probably 
obtained in all periods of civilized human history, of writing with 
extreme legibility when asking a favour. 


1 Cf. Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 76, 77. 
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The writing of this document, again, has the characteristics of regu- 
larity and even spacing, the letters, as far as the nature of their formation 
will permit, being fairly kept to one scale, so as not to rise above or sink 
below the line of writing and at the same time to fill it. Thus at this 
stage of the formal hand we see, for example, the letters theta and omikron 
not suffered to run large or small, but formed on the pattern of the 
epsilon and sigma, that is, decupying the line of writing with a full 
circle; and, again, the letters rho and uwpsilon not allowed to straggle 
below the line. In a word, the only letters passing the bounds are phi 
and psi, which from their nature cannot be so easily restricted. 

The script of the petition is resembled so nearly by that of book i1 
of the Odyssey in the British Museum Papyrus cclxxi, that there can be no 
hesitation in fixing the date of the latter MS. at the same period as the 
petition, that is, at the end of the first century B.c., or at the very 
beginning of the first century of our era. 


No. 8 


The writer of this MS. was even more skilled than the writer of the 
petition, and may be regarded as an expert, capable of producing the 
best examples of the book-hand for the literary market. ‘There is a cer- 
tain amount of ornamental calligraphy in touching off with little finials 
or thickenings which indicate much practice and readiness with the pen. 
The letters are very accurately spaced and great endeavour is evident to 
make the lines of writing uniformly even. It may also be noticed that 
the horizontal cross-bar of epsilon and thetw is level and stands high in 
the body of the respective letters. A comparison of the alphabets of the 
two papyri, showing little variation, satisfies us of their practically con- 
temporaneous execution. The genera] expression of the hands is one of 
roundness, produced not only by the more exact formation of the letters 
which are based on the circle, viz. epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma, phi, but 
also by the increasing cursiveness of alpha, in which the left lower angle 
is frequently converted into a curve, and of mu. The three-stroke ai 
has now disappeared and gives place to the cursive letter formed in 
one stroke of the pen. 


This studied type of writing was probably practised, ordinarily, for 
literary purposes, with little variation through the course of the first 
century A.D. We may notice the fragments of a roll containing Pindarie 
Lyric poetry in this style, found at Oxyrhynchus (0. P., no. 659, vol. iv, 
pls. 111, iv), which may be of the first half of the century ; and also the MS. 
of Isocrates On the Peace (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxiii), the first portion of 
which is in a hand of this kind but later in the century: a good hand, 
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FacstmiLte No. 8 


Opyssty [IJ.—ABouT A.p. l 


(o. 6 emer waTnoay Kpe UTEpTEpa Kat epvolarTo| 
dawvd eCopevor emt 5 avepes eoOAou opolyTo| 

olvov EvoLvoxoevITEs EVvL xpvoeols SeTralecow| 

auTap Emel TooLos Kat ednTvos €€ EpoV «eVTO 

Toot O€ pvdwy ypXE yEpnvios LTTOTA VvEoT|wp| 
Taides E“or aye THAEUAXwL KaAXLITpLXaS LTTO[vS| 
CevEad vp appar ayovtes wa Tpyoconow odoio| 

ws epad o1 8 apa Tov pada pev KAvov 0 eTLOo[vTO| 
KapTaAdipws 6 eCevEav vp appacw axkeas ima[ovs| 
av O€ yuryn Tain oLTOY Kat owvoy €OnKev 

owa te oLla edovor dvotpepecs BactAnes 

av 5 apa tTnAeuayos TEepiKadAca ByoeTo Sipolr] 
map 8 apa veotopioyns Tetatatpatos opxapos [avdpwr| 
es Ouppov 6 aveBaive kar nvia AaCeTO xEpow) 
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but showing a certain slackness which may be regarded as a mark of 
advance. 

Our next specimen is selected from the great papyrus containing the 
three speeches of Hyperides, against Demosthenes and for Lycophron and 
Kuxenippus (Brit. Mus., Papp. eviii, exv), and shows a section of the text 
near the end of the third oration. By the light gained from more recent 
discoveries, this papyrus is now placed late in the first century of our 
era, rather than in the preceding century to which it was formerly 
assigned.? 

No. 9 

At the first glance the eye is pleased by the easy flow of the writing 
and its general gracefulness. It is, indeed, in the best style of the time. 
Comparing it with the writing of the Odyssey of perhaps some eight or 
nine decades earlier, one perceives some loss of the exact setting of that 
example and a more unstudied ease; and yet, notwithstanding, there is 
no weakness in the hand, which runs an even and well sustained course 
from end to end of the papyrus. In structure the individual letters are 
not very different from those of the Odyssey, but have rather more easy 
play in the strokes. We see the a/pha with curved, not angular, bow quite 
established. The horizontal bar of epsilon and of theta is set high in the 
letter, as in the other MS. Of the letters which had become normally 
confined to the limits of the line of writing, it is noticeable that beta alone 
shows an obstinate tendency to out-top the rest. (At all times in the 
papyrus period that letter appears to have caused more or less trouble to 
the scribes ; perhaps the double bow was an inconvenience which induced 
impatience and led to malformation and exaggeration.) And particular 
attention is to be drawn to a tendency to draw down the head of sigma 
in a decided curve, especially when the letter stands at the end of a 
line. This is only another instance of invasion by a cursive form, and 
indicates progress. 

An exception to the round-hand style is found in the Harris Homer 
(Brit. Mus., Pap. evii), which is now placed in the first century A. D., 
instead of in the preceding century according to former opinion. 


No. 10 


The papyrus takes its name from the first owner, after it was 
recovered in 1849-50, Mr. A. C. Harris of Alexandria; and it contains 
book xviii of the I/dad, with certain imperfections. It is much discoloured 
and, for that reason, does not lend itself favourably to reproduction. 
The chief characteristics of the writing are its uprightness, if anything 
rather inclining to the left, and the lightly touched and delicate formation 
of the letters. Attention may in particular be drawn to the narrow 


1 Kenyon, Classical Texts, pl. iv. 2 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 87, 88. 
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ERIE 


Harris Homer.—First Century 


(unde f EepvKe paxns direovoa TEp ovde pe TELTELS 
Tov 6 nuerper emerta OeTLs Kata daKpv xEovca 
vat On TavTa ye TEKVOY ETNTLLOVY OV KAaKOV EOTL 
TELPOMEVOLS ETALPOLOLY apyvvEey armvy od€Opov 
adAa ToL evtea Kaa PETA TpwETOLY EXOVTAL 
XaAkea pappatpovta Ta pev Kopv@atoros eKTwp 
dnpov evmayAatecOar ever ovos eyyv0ev avrwrt 
aX\hka ov mev pn TH KaTadvoea pwrov apnos 

mpw y eme devpo eA\Povoay ev opOadrpo.rowy dapat 
niwlOev yap vegwar ap. neAvwe aviovte 

telulxea Kada epovoa map ynpatoto.o avaxtos 

ms apa dwrncaca radi tpaded vios enos 

kat oTpepOero adiniol KaoltyyytTnoL peTnvda 

ners prev vuv duTe Oartacons evpea KoATIOV 

Ell Tap npatotov KAvTOTEXYHY at K EOEAnLoLW 
view [eluwe Oomerar KAUTA TEvXYEa TapipavowryTa 

ws ead vio Kkupa Oaraocons avtik edvoay 


n 8 avt ovdvpmovde Bea Oeris apyvpo7e a) } 


1 For the sake of clearness, the corrections and accents inserted by a later hand are not 
noticed in this transcript. 
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epsilon and the flattened omega: forms, differing from the orthodox 
book-hand characters, which have already been met with in the Bacchy- 
lides. Like the latter MS., and one or two others of somewhat similar 
type, the Harris Homer occupies a position rather off the direct line. 

Near the close of the first century a MS. of great interest comes before 
us, the ’A@jvatwy TloAtre(a of Aristotle (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxi), the palaeo- 
graphical value of which is chiefly due to the fact that it can be assigned 
to a period within narrow limits. It is written on the back of some 
disused farm account-rolls of the year 78-79, which, from their ephemeral 
nature, would probably have ceased to be of any use and would have 
been discarded as waste paper within a few years of this date. A decade 
of years seems to be a fair allowance of time to have elapsed before the 
papyrus was put to its second use; and we may therefore pretty safely 
place the writing of the Constitution within the first century, about A.D. 
90. The text is in four hands, having been apportioned to as many 
writers, who worked presumably under pressure of time; and unfor- 
tunately only one of them (the second) wrote a form of writing which, 
perhaps only by courtesy, can be called a book-hand. 

No. 11 

It is worth while to give a specimen of this hand, for it is instructive 
to see the kind of writing which might be employed to produce a book 
for private use by a copyist who could write the book-hand, but who, in 
the circumstances, did not keep to the formal type which would have 
been required in a MS. written for the market, and did his work in 
a negligent style, forming his letters loosely and allowing his pen to 
lapse more or less into cursive. This negligence shows itself especially 
in the fluctuating shapes of epsilon and eta, ranging from the formal 
uncial to the cursive letters, and in the occasional hurried looping of the 
first limb of lambda and nu. 

Another instance of a work written in the first or second century 
without any pretension to calligraphy, is the papyrus of the Mimes of 
Herodas (Brit. Mus., Pap. cxxxv). But as the writing is not that of an 
expert scribe, and is, in fact, a rough and ready script, not connected 
with what may be called the orthodox book-hand, it is enough to men- 
tion it as probably an example of the cheap, if not home-made, scholars’ 
copies which appear to have become more common from this time forward." 

A very favourable example of the orthodox hand, carrying on its 
tradition, is found in the papyrus of the J/iad, xiii and xiv (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. decxxxii), which is likewise placed at the end of the first or early 
in the second century,? written in the best style, neatly and uniformly, 
with delicate penmanship. 


1 Facsimile issued by the British Museum,'1892. See Kenyon, Class. Texts, and Pal. Gk. 
Pap. 94. 2 Kenyon, Pal, Gk. Pap. 97. 
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Facstm1te No. 12 


Sprig dey fs 
i 


Intap XIJI.—First orn Seconp CEentURY 


(rnv Badrev ne p exe To€ov evgooyv ex 5 apa togov 

aviiKpv dua xeElpos €AnAaTo XaAKeov eyxos 

aw 6 erapwy eis €Ovos exaeTro Knp adeewvov 

XElpa Tapakpewacas To 6 epeAketo petALVOY EyXOS 

KaL TO fev EK XELNOS EpvoEeV Leyabvuos aynvwp 

avtnv de Evvedyocev evorpopwt ovos awTar 

[opevdovn nv apa ou Oepatwv exe Tommevt Aawv 
iG tevcavdpov 6 Ovs pevehaov Kvdadtp0L0 
 ovracev ovde duatpo duvyoato yadkov ehaccat 

€OXETO yap caKxos evpv KatexAacOn O evt KavdwL 

EyXos o O€ Ppeoww nior Xapy Kat eeATETO ViKHY 

atpeldyns Kat epvacapevos Eubos apyvpon\ov 

aAT em TELTaVvdpwL oO 6 UT aumLdos ELAETO KaAnY 

agewnr evyadkov eatvwt ape TEAEKKwWL 

pakpw. evgeotar aya 6 addjAwy epixovTo 

ntot o pev Kopvdos dadrov nracev immodacetns 

axpov vm0 Aodoy avtov o O€ TpogLlovTa pEeTwTOY 

pewos uTep TYuaTns AaKke 6 OoTEa TH OE OL OGG) 
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No. 12 


The writing is very upright, with even some tendency to slope back- 
wards. Comparing it with that of the Odyssey above and taking 
a general view of the two hands, the advance in the I/iad is perceptible 
in the compression of the writing and consequent loss of even spacing, 
so marked a characteristic of the older MS. This compression or close 
packing seems to be induced by the backward slope given to so many of 
the strokes, and the same reason may account for the scribe’s tendency 
to make the cross-stroke in alpha, epsilon, and theta oblique. The 
individual letters are generally restrained, and even archaistic in certain 
forms: e.g. alpha reverts to the old capital shape with cross-bar, and 
zeta not unfrequently shows the old style, with the oblique stroke meeting 
the lower horizontal in the middle. These peculiarities, however, must 
be regarded only as affectations of the scribe ; for we have to set against 
them such undoubted later forms as seen in mw and a. 


Before entering on the second century, the period in which the book- 
hand in papyri may be said to decline from the exactness of the earlier 
examples, we may pause for a moment to consider the situation. 

In the fourth century B.c. we found a literary hand, not of the finest 
type indeed, but, though rough, still vigorous. Further discoveries may 
put us in possession of better written examples than the one which repre- 
sents that century in the Persae of Timotheus; and we have little doubt 
that this will be so, for the refined style exhibited in the MSS. of the 
third century must have covered some decades at least in course of 
developement and postulates a proportionate refinement in the older 
period. The style of the third century B.c. is free and, in a sense, natural ; 
that is, the individual letters are not cast into uniform moulds but are 
allowed to keep to the relative proportions which they had developed 
in natural course. But in the second century B.c. the process of uniform 
moulding had commenced, and thence the direct line of developement of 
the book-hand produced, at the commencement of the Roman period of 
government in Egypt, a careful round-hand, in which, as far as possible, 
the several letters ranged in size of body, so as to fill with fair uniformity 
the line of writing. This style had become the characteristic book-hand 
at the time of the Christian era, and appears to have maintained itself 
fairly well for the next hundred years. Other styles we have also seen 
indicated. The style of the Bacchylides may be, as has been suggested, 
an archaistic copying of the MSS. of the third century B.c. The 
style of the Harris Homer, not so distinctive, we can only describe 
as a variety, prompted perhaps as a more facile hand and more 
quickly written. Both styles indicate independent reaction from what 
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we have termed the orthodox book-hand of the time. In the second 
century of our era our material is considerably increased. No doubt 
greater literary activity prevailed; and, with that activity, naturally 
there was a greater variety of scripts. In general character we shall 
see the book-hand decline. The careful accuracy, which has been 
noted as characteristic of the beginning of the Roman period, gives place 
to a more hurried and looser formation, except, of course, in those 
examples which were designedly produced as efforts of calligraphy ; and 
we find styles of writing developed which are the outcome of the 
literary activity referred to, and which appear to have reacted on the regular 
book-hand. The collection of papyri from Oxyrhynchus in particular 
is most instructive in providing us with a number of handwritings of 
various styles, particularly of the second and third centuries, generally 
the writings of scholars, none of them conspicuous as specimens of 
calligraphy, and many of them inscribed on the verso of disused papyri. 
Such, for example, is no. 841 (vol. v, pls. i-iii), Pindar’s Paeans, written 
early in the second century on the verso of documents of the previous 
century ; and, as well-written MSS., may be cited the two copies of 
Plato’s Phaedrus, no. 1017 (vol. vii, pl. vi) and no. 1016 (vol. vii, pl. v), 
assigned respectively to the second or third, and the third, century. 
In this period a small style of hand seems to have come into favour, no 
doubt for convenience and speed in writing: such, for example, as 
no. 853 (vol. vi, pl. iv), a commentary on Thucydides, written on the 
back of documents of the second century, in an upright and neat, but 
not calligraphic, hand; and again, no. 843 (vol. v, pl. vi), Plato’s 
Symposium, in a regular hand but of ordinary character, also of the 
end of the second century. Further, a mark of progress and haste is 
the increasing tendency to write in sloping letters, breaking away from 
the older tradition of the more leisurely upright hand. This style 
asserted itself in the second century, and in the course of the third cen- 
tury became a recognized form of literary hand, and, in a calligraphic 
cast, appears as a book-hand for MSS. produced for the market. Instances 
of Euripides, in a small, rather fine writing, slightly sloping, of the second 
century ; no. 842 (vol. v, pls. iv, v), the Hellenica, perhaps of Cratippus, 
written on the verso of disused papyrus in a small sloping hand, rather 
restrained, of the second or third century ; no, 33 (vol. i, pl. vi), the Laws 
of Plato, in a fairly good hand of the same style, of the third century ; 
and especially no. 223 (vol. u, pl. i), the I/iad, book v, written excel- 
lently well, early in the third century, to which there will be occasion to 
refer below. Again, a good example of a hand sloping rather backwards, 
which recalls the style of the Harris Homer, appears in a fragment of 
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and another, of somewhat like character, in no. 9 (vol. i, pl. iii), Aristo- 
xenus on metre, of the early third century. 


We now proceed on our course. But it will be convenient, for the 
moment, to pass over certain examples which will require separate treat- 
ment, as belonging to a branch through which can be traced more clearly 
the connexion of the book-hand of the papyri with the book-hand of 
the vellum codices. 

To illustrate the papyrus book-hand of the second century, in the 
direct line, we select a facsimile from the remarkably fine MS. contain- 
ing a commentary on the Theaetetus of Plato, now in Berlin (New Pal. 
Soc. 103). 


No. 13 


The writing, it will be seen, is of a good fluent style, by a well skilled 
hand, easy in its action. There is a slight tendency to ornamental finish, 
as might be expected of so ready a penman as the scribe must have been. 
Comparing it with the earlier examples, e.g. the Odyssey (Facs. 8) and 
the Iliad (Facs. 12), there is here evident a greater breadth in the 
formation, and a wider spacing, of the letters. It is this breadth and 
increased freedom, as compared with the more precise regularity of the 
older examples, that give the impression of progress; for in the actual 
structure of the individual letters there is very little variation. Indeed, 
the difficulty, in such an instance as the present one, of judging of the age 
of book-hand papyri is very great ; for the number of examples is com- 
paratively limited, and they have to be distributed over so large a space 
of time, that it is only when certain of them can be grouped within not 
too wide a period and can therefore individually give support to each 
other in the sequence assigned to them, that we can be said to be standing 
on fairly firm ground. Then the eye acquires a familiarity with the 
character of the writing and its subtle changes, and the palaeographer 
developes a kind of instinct for the exercise of his judgement and for the 
conclusions at which he arrives. But when the examples lie far apart 
in date, then we cannot speak without diffidence and reserve, recognizing 
that further discoveries may largely modify present opinion. 


We are in a better position in regard to the next example, of the third 
century, book xviiiof the Keoro/ of Julius Africanus, found at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1897 (New Pal. Soc. 104). From internal evidence the work itself 
can hardly be earlier than the year 225; and the verso of the papyrus 
contains a deed of the reign of the Emperor Tacitus, A.D. 275-6. The 
date of the MS. may, therefore, be placed approximately in the middle 
of the century. 
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JuLius AFRIGANUS.—MIDDLE oF THIRD CENTURY 


(ra 0 e€ns eit ovy ovrws exov | avtos o ToLNTNs TO TEpLep|yov THS ETLPpyTEws 
ta adda | dua To THs vToderews akwwlua ceormmnxev €10 o1 TeLorloTparidat 
Ta adda ovvpatro(v)|res enn Tavta amecxicay | adAoTpia Tov oToLxov TIS | 
Tomoews €KeL.. enmuKpellvavtes em. ToAAO.s eEyva(v) | are KUNA ..AUT.. 
eote|poy em ..K.S avtos evtar|Jor Kareraga Thy TE. nv cvv|racay vToOEcLW 
avaxél|erny . . perers ev TE ToLs | apxXELous THs apxalas Tm. TpL|dos KOAMY... 
.. Aas kamulrwAewns THs TaraoTewwyn . | Kav von THS Kaptas pexpt | de TOV 
TpiokavoekaTov ev pwlun apos tars ade€avdpov | Oepuats ev tH &Y TavOem | 
BuBrAvoOnkyn TH KaAN nv aviros npEiteKToOvHTA Tw oe|BacTw’ 
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Here again, there is little to choose between the actual structure of 
the letters of this example and of those of the Theaetetus; but in the 
execution of the writing there is a very palpable falling off. The writer 
of the MS. before us was no doubt a professional scribe, but not so expert 
as the writer of the earlier MS. The general character is rather com- 
monplace and lacks the distinction of the Theaetetus, being inclined to 
heaviness in the down-strokes. These marks of deterioration, if we may 
venture to generalize on a slender basis, seem to indicate a decline in the 
third century from the higher standard of earlier times. 


Reference has been made above to the sloping book-hand which 
developed in the course of the second century and was brought to a 
calligraphic perfection in the third century. The growth of this style of 
writing was a natural consequence of the necessity for quicker produc- 
tion on the increasing literary demands of the time; and it is to be 
remarked that exactly the same result followed in the period of vellum 
MSS. when the pressure of greater expedition produced a sloping hand 
in succession to the early upright uncial. An elegant example is found 
in a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, in Berlin;! and a well-known 
instance is the papyrus book containing the Iliad, books ii-iv, in the 
British Museum (Pap. exxvi): both of the third century. Here we give 
a facsimile from the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, no. 223 (vol. 11, pl. i), the 
Iliad, book v (now in the Bodleian Library), which has been mentioned 
above. The handwriting is so evidently that of an expert scribe that we 
might at once assume that the MS. had been executed for the market, 
had it not been inscribed on the verso of an obsolete document of the 
year 186. Fortunately for the palaeographer, this circumstance provides 
a terminus a quo, and the date of the MS. is accordingly placed early in 
the third century. 

No. 15 

One of the leading characteristics of the sloping hand is the contrast 
of heavy and light strokes, the down-strokes very frequently beginning 
with a thickening and running off fine: very much what we notice in 
a modern sloping hand written with a pliant pointed nib, such as the 
point of areed-pen might have been. Round curves give place to ovals, 
as seen in the narrow epsilon, theta, omikron, and sigma and in the bow 
of rho; and we notice a reversion of omikron to the old small form of 
the letter. 


Here we leave the direct line of developement of the book-hand on 
papyrus. Arrived at the third century we are in touch with the period 


1 Wilcken, Tafeln zur dlteren griech. Palaeographie, iii. 
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when vellum was becoming the vehicle for the literature of Greece and 
Rome; and, although Greek literary works still continued for some time 
to be produced in Egypt, the field widens and we no longer have to con- 
centrate our attention on the land of the Nile. All the ancient Western 
world comes under survey; for the vellum codex, which now began 
to multiply, was not to perish from the effect of climate, as the papyrus 
roll had perished save in the dry sands of Egypt, but was to endure and 
spread through the countries of the West. 


But, before closing this section of our work, there still remain certain 
examples which were reserved (p. 133) for special examination as illus- 
trating more immediately the growth of the book-hand of the early uncial 
codices on vellum from the book-hand of the papyri. As we have already 
explained, the strong material and smooth surface of prepared vellum 
were adapted to receive a stronger style of writing, one in which the 
scribe could give rein to his skill in calligraphy and could produce such 
examples of ornamental uncial writing as are found in the early biblical 
codices, wherein so great an effect of beauty is attained by the contrast 
-of fine and heavy strokes in the structure of the letters. It is true that, 
in some of the later examples of the papyrus book-hand of the direct line 
of developement which are noted below (p. 141), there appears a tendency 
to write with a certain amount of that ornamental contrast of fine and 
heavy strokes; but papyrus was not a material to endure such treatment 
in any very great degree, and the leading characteristic of writing on 
papyrus was essentially lightness of stroke. 

None of our earlier specimens down to the first century could be 
pointed to as the lineal ancestor of the vellum uncial hand, although no one 
would dispute that there is a relationship. The forms of individual letters 
may be very similar, both in the papyrus hand and in the vellum hand, and 
yet, if we were to place two such MSS. as the Huxenippus of Hyperides 
(Facs. 9) and the Codex Alexandrinus (Facs. 46) side by side, we should 
not venture to derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document comes to our assis- 
tance in the task of determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 
This isa papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. exli; Cat. Gk, Pap. ii. 181) containing a 
deed of sale of vineyards in the Arsinoite nome of the Faytm, which bears 
the date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, A.D. 88. The writ- 
ing is not in the cursive character that one looks for in legal documents, 
but is of a formal style, in which a likeness to the uncial of the early 
vellum MSS. is at once most obvious. In the first century, then, there was 
in use a set form of writing from which that uncial hand was evidently 
derived by direct descent. And it may be concluded with fair certainty 
that, even at that early period, this style of writing must have been in 
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existence for a considerable period of time ; for here we find it common 
enough to be employed by an ordinary clerk.! 


No. 16 


It is to be noticed that the writer of this document does not keep 
strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more accustomed to write 
a cursive hand, he mingles certain cursive letters in his text: side by side 
with the round epsilon, there stands in one or two places the cursive, in 
which the cross-stroke is absorbed by the finishing curve;? and, more 
frequently, the cursive wpsilon is employed as well as the regular uncial 
letter. Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency to make 
the main stroke of the alpha rather upright, which eventually leads to 
a distinctive form of the letter, as seen fully developed in the palimpsest 
MS. of the Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z); in some of the 
titles of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and above all in the Codex Marcha- 
lianus of the Vatican °—this being in fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the writer has em- 
ployed large letters at the beginning of the clauses into which he breaks 
up the text. This practice foreshadows the use of large initial letters 
which is a mark of advance in the early vellum Greek codices. 

The Bankes Homer (Iliad, book xxiv), from which our next facsimile 
is chosen, is one of the best preserved papyri of the J/iad that have yet 
been found, being nearly 8 feet in length and containing sixteen 
columns of text; and the material being in good condition and the 
writing quite legible (Brit. Mus., Pap. exiv). It is of the second century. 


INos 7 


The writing of the Bankes Homer brings us very closely to the style 
of the vellum uncials, the letters being carefully formed and exhibiting a 
contrast of heavy and light strokes in their structure, to a greater degree 
than is ordinarily found in papyri. The round letters are well formed 
on the basis of the circle; and in many instances main vertical strokes 
are ornamentally finished off with small hooks or cross-bars. One or two 
points of interest, apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by numerical letters inserted in the 
margins; and the speeches of the different persons are indicated by their 
names, and the narrative portions by a contracted form of the word 
mowmris. With very rare exceptions, corrections, accents, and breathings 


1 We have proof that uncial writing was used as the copy-hand for writing lessons in 
schools, such copies being found on early waxed tablets. 

2 Accidentally omitted in the Tables of Alphabets. 

8 Reproduced in facsimile, with a commentary by A. Ceriani, Rome, 1890. 
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and other marks are by a later hand (omitted in the transcript of the 
facsimile). 

The Bankes Homer, approximating in its style so much nearer to the 
vellum uncial character than the ordinary papyrus hand, was apparently 
not altogether an unusual exception. For there are indications elsewhere 
that a heavier type of writing was occasional among the later papyri. 
For example, among the Oxyrhynchus papyri there is an interesting 
specimen of this new type, bearing a still closer similarity to the uncial 
codices, in no. 661 (vol. iv, pl. v), a fragment of Epodes, which is approxi- 
mately dated in the second half of the second century; and again in no. 
844 (vol. v, pl. vii), the Paneqyricus of Isocrates, we find another instance 
of a rather heavy large uncial hand of the second to third century. 

The last MS. with which we have to deal in‘ this section is the 
papyrus of the Iliad, book ii, now in the Bodleian Library, which was 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1888, at Hawara, and is thence 
sometimes known as the Hawara Homer. This papyrus is of extreme 
interest, for it was the first of its type to be discovered, and its date was 
a matter of conjecture. Subsequently two other fragmentary examples 
of the same large uncial hand were found, at Oxyrhynchus and at 
Tebtunis, both containing lines from the same book of the Iliad. The 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 742) provides valuable 
evidence for fixing the date of this type of handwriting, since it has on its 
verso accounts written in a hand not later than the early part of the third 
century. The second century, then, may be accepted as the period of this 
fine book-hand.! 

No. 18 


The large scale on which the writing of the Hawara Homer is 
executed suggests that we have before us a portion of a MS. which 
must have been unusually sumptuous in style. It is calculated that 
when complete the whole of this book of the J/iad, thus written, would 
have occupied a roll of about 32 or 33 feet in length: in modern phrase 
the MS. would have been an édition de luae. This impression is 
enforced by the style of the letters which, when carefully analyzed, 
appear to be essentially calligraphic and artificial. It will be observed 
that we have not here the contrast of light and heavy strokes which we 
have noticed in other examples as leading on to the style of the vellum 
uncials. On the contrary, in this instance, the letters are of the light- 
stroke character which was so suited to papyrus. But, in regard to scale, 
the Hawara Homer shows a distinct connexion with the uncial codices ; 
and particularly as-a MS. of Homer its similarity in style to the 
Ambrosian vellum Homer has been recognized. One is tempted to 
suggest that in producing choice copies of a work of such universal 


1 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 101; New Pal. Soc. 126. 
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popularity and veneration as the I/iad, a traditional style of fine writing 
grew up for the purpose ; and that the same sentiment of doing honour 
by this means is to be recognized in the adoption of the fine uncial hand 
for choice copies of the sacred text of Scripture. 

The student will perceive how ornamental the several letters in the 
Hawara Homer are rendered by adding delicate hooks or head-curves, or 
by finishing off the extremities with lightly applied thickenings or minute 
cross-bars. This character of ornamentation may be traced in surviving 
examples as far back as the reign of Augustus, when such calligraphic 
treatment of the book-hand was probably suggested by the fine style of 
lapidary inscriptions. Instances occur, among others, in the Berlin poetical 
fragment reproduced in Schubart’s Papyri Graecae Berolinenses (pl. 11 b), 
which is placed within the first century B.c.; in the small fragments of 
Demosthenes in Kenyon’s Palaeography of Greek Papyri (pl. xvi), of the 
latter part of the first century A.p.; and, most conspicuously, in the 
Hesiodic fragment, also given by Schubart (pl. 19 a), of the early part of 
the second, if not of the end of the first, century A.p.'_ The last-named 
papyrus is a very beautiful example of calligraphy, the lettering being 
rather laterally compressed, and the whole resembling a finely sculptured 
‘inscription. 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets of the Literary papyri 
the student will see the forms of the letters used in the several MSS. 
from which facsimiles have been given above in illustration of the 
text, grouped in a leading series from the Timotheus of the fourth 
century B.C. to the Julius Africanus of the third century A.D.; followed 
by the specimens of sloping writing and of the hands having affinity to 
the uncials of the early vellum period. To these have been added, in 
their proper places, the alphabets of the three early papyri containing 
the Curse of Artemisia, the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c., and the 
Skolia of before 280 B.c.; of the Antiope of the third century B.c.; 
of the Herculanean Philodemus of the first century B.c.; and of the 
Iliad ii-iv in the sloping hand of the third century a.p. Im the 
case of the papyrus containing Aristotle's Constitution of Athens it has 
been thought convenient to give the alphabets of all the four hand- 
writings of which the MS. is composed, although three of them (the 
first, third, and fourth) might, strictly, be excluded as being examples of 
cursive writing. 

When the Table of Cursive Alphabets in papyri comes under 
examination, there will be occasion to refer to the Literary Alphabets 


again. 


1 First published by Wilamowitz-Mollendorff in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, 1900, p. 8389. 
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CHAPTER X 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 
Cursive Script in Papyri. 


WE now leave the Book-hand and turn to the examination of Greek 
Cursive writing in papyri. But in this section, as well as in others in 
which cursive handwriting is dealt with, we must endeavour not to 
exceed the limits imposed by the primary object of the present work. 
That object is especially, though not exclusively, to guide to a knowledge 
of the literary hands, the book-hands, in Greek and Latin MSS.; and our 
treatment of cursive scripts must not take too wide a range, but must 
in the first instance be such as to illustrate the developement of literary 
scripts. Ina secondary degree the general developement of official cursive 
hands falls within our scope; yet much must be passed over which would 
have to be considered were we making a special study of the cursive 
hands for their own sake. Such fuller study belongs to the province of 
Diplomatic, a large and important branch of Palaeography which demands 
independent treatment. Further, with regard to this present section, 
the papyrus collections of documents, as already noted, range over the 
whole field of cursive and include all kinds of handwritings of private 
persons, writing indifferently their best or their worst, as well as official 
and legal papers drawn up in more formal scripts. When we come to 
examine those cursive styles of the middle ages and later which concern 
our subject, we shall not be embarrassed in the same way, for the private 
correspondence and papers of individuals of those times, where they have 
survived, are regarded as lying outside the limits of our field. We may, 
then, follow this later precedent in our treatment of the papyrus cursive 
documents, and, leaving minute investigation to papyrologists, lay before 
the student a series of specimens selected chiefly from the more official 
and trained clerical types of this handwriting, whence, it is hoped, he will 
get a fairly clear idea of its general developement. 

It has already been stated that no specimens of Greek cursive writing 
of the fourth century B.c. have hitherto been discovered. It is true that 
two non-literary documents of that time are known and have already 
been referred to (pp. 107, 108), viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia and 
a marriage contract of 311-310 B.c.; but neither of them is written in a 
cursive script. We must await further discoveries to put us in possession 
of examples of the cursive writing of that remote period. 
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Of cursive writing of the third century B.c. there is now available 
a very fair quantity. To the collection gathered by Professor Petrie at 
Gurob, in 1889-90, have been added the fragments recovered at Tebtunis, 
and from cartonnage mummy-cases at Hibeh,in 1902-8, by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, and the specimens from Elephantine, now at Berlin. Thus we 
have material for the study of Greek cursive writing as far back as 
the early decades of the century; but of this material the Gurob series 
provides the most representative specimens. In addition, it may be 
worth noting that a few scattered pieces had already for many years 
been stored in the various museums of Europe; but the antiquity of some 
of them had not been recognized, and they were thought to belong to the 
period of the Roman occupation. At Leyden there is a papyrus (Pap. Q), 
containing a receipt of the twenty-sixth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
260 B.c. At Berlin, Paris, and London there are three wooden tablets 
inscribed with deeds relating to a loan of the thirtieth and thirty-first 
years of the same king, about 254 B.c. Among the papyri of the British 
Museum, three, formerly ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly 
placed in the third century, viz. a petition for redress of grievances 
(Pap. evi) of the twenty-fifth year, apparently, of Ptolemy Euergetes I, 
223 B.c.; and two others (1 and lia) without dates. The Paris collection 
also contains a long money account for public works (ot. et Hat. xviii. 
2, pl. xliv) of the same century. A facsimile of a letter of introduction, 
evidently of this time, is given by Passalacqua.t Egger deseribes a 
papyrus at Athens;* and various Greek endorsements and dockets on 
Demotic papyri are noticed by Revillout.? Ostraka or potsherds also have 
been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century B. c. we have material in the 
collection from the Serapeum at Memphis, now preserved in London, 
Paris, Leyden, etc. (see above, p. 94); other specimens are to be found 
among the Petrie, Amherst, Tebtunis, Gebelén, and other more recently 
discovered collections. Of the first century B. 0. comparatively little has 
yet been found, the later middle period of the century in particular 
being still unrepresented. 

For the first four centuries of our era there is a fairly continuous 
series of documents. On the other hand, the fifth century is almost a 
blank, very few papyri of that time having been recovered. In the sixth 
century, however, the supply revives; and again of the seventh century 
there is a large series available, particularly of the first half of the 
century. Cursive writing of the early years of the eighth century is 


1 Catalogue Raisonné des Antiquités découvertes en Egypte, Paris, 1826. Also described in 
Notices et Extraits des MSS. xviii. 399. 

2 Journal des Savants, 1873, pp. 30, 97. ; 

3 Chrestomathie Démotique, 1880, pp. 241, 277; Revue Egypt. ii. 114. 
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chiefly illustrated by the more recently acquired collection of documents 
from Aphroditopolis, which extend to about the year 722.! 

Greek cursive writing, as found in papyri, has been grouped under 
three phases, corresponding to the three political administrations which 
succeeded one another after the fall of the native Egyptian empire. The 
Ptolemies held the government from 323 to 30 B.c. From the time of 
the conquest by Augustus down to the reorganization of the empire by 
Diocletian at the close of the third century, the Romans were in power. 
From thence to the date of the Arab conquest, A. D. 640-3, Egypt was 
annexed to the Eastern Division of the Roman empire. With each change 
of government there was a corresponding change in the general character 
of the Greek cursive script; obviously to be attributed to the influence of the 
official handwritings of the time. A change of government was naturally 
accompanied by a change of officials, and a change of officials by a change 
in the style of production of official documents. It must also not be for- 
gotten that Greek was the official language employed during all three 
periods, so that we have the advantage of following the developement of 
one alphabet through the consecutive centuries, although changes in style 
were periodically eftected. It is also to be borne in mind that the Arab 
conquest in 640-38 did not bring to an abrupt close the use of the Greek 
language in Egypt. It had, by that time, been employed there for 
centuries, and as a spoken language it was evidently widespread through 
the country. Therefore its displacement under the Arab administration 
was gradual; and the Aphrodito collection proves its survival, at all 
events for official and business purposes, for another hundred years. 

The characteristics of the cursive writing of the three periods, the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine, will be observed in detail as 
the examples selected as illustrations are passed in review. But, if we 
were called on to describe briefly and in general terms the distinctive 
characteristic of each, we would define that of the Ptolemaic hand as 
rigid strength with natural facility ; that of the Roman, as roundness 
with fluency; that of the Byzantine, as artificiality with exaggeration. 


Our first example of Greek cursive writing is from the Gurob collection 
(Petrie Papyri, ii. xxxviii b), a letter from Horos to Harmais, both 
officials, respecting the sale of oil, dated in the fifth year (the symbol L= 
érovs) of Ptolemy Euergetes == 242 8. ¢. (Bodl. Libr., Gr. class. C. 21 (P)). 


No. 19 
The writer of this document must have been an expert penman of 
unusual ability whose handwriting would do credit to any age. And 
yet he was nothing more than a local official of no particular importance. 


1 Described in Gk. Papyri in the British Museum, iy. 1910. 
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The general aspect of the writing suggests the suspension of the letters 
from a horizontal line: an effect produced by the horizontal strokes and 
links being kept on the same level, and so forming a string sufficiently 
connected to convey the idea of continuity. Among the letters are to be 
observed the looped alphu; the circular delta, the angles of which are 
altogether merged in the curve; the link attached to the eta (a feature 
of long-lasting persistence) ; the /ambda with second leg horizontal; the 
flat mw and pi, each one often reduced to a convex curve; the stilted nw; 
and the clipped omega. Such a perfect hand, written evidently with the 
greatest facility, must have a long history behind it ; and we await with 
certainty the discovery of a fully developed cursive handwriting of the 
fourth century in which we shall find its parent. 

The next facsimile exhibits a handwriting of a totally different 
character. It is taken from a petition for redress of injuries received 
from a soldier named Kephalon, in the twenty-fifth year of (apparently) 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 223 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. evi; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 60, 
pl. 35). 
No. 20 

This is an example of a very cursive style which, with all its irregular 
appearance, must have been widely used by expert writers, as well as by 
ordinary persons. It will be seen that it has none of the calligraphic 
play with the pen which marked the previous example. The document 
must have been written with great rapidity, perhaps as a draft, and pre- 
sumably by an experienced clerk. It is one of the papyri mentioned 
above (p. 149), which, until recently, have not been recognized as 
belonging to so early a period as the third century B.c. The same 
style is found in documents among the Petrie and Hibeh collections. 
Distinctive forms of letters are the wedge-shaped alpha, a peculiarly 
small form of beta, as well as the ordinary letter; the convex mw and 
pi; the stilted nw; taw with the horizontal only on the left of the 
vertical, and not extending to the right; and the clipped omega. 

We return to an official type in the next example, a receipt issued 
by Hermokles, son of Saranoupenios, collector of taxes in Thebes, for 
payment of a tax on land by Thoteus, son of Psemminis, and another, in 
the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator = 210-209 B.c. (Brit. Mus., 
Demot. Pap. 10463; Pal. Soc. 11. 143). 


No. 21 
In this specimen the descent from the style of the letter of 242 B.c, 
(Facs. 19) is very apparent; but the calligraphic regularity of that 
example is here abandoned. Among the characteristic letters will be 
observed the wedge-shaped alpha, the rounded delta, the convex forms of 
mu and pi, and the clipped omega. 
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FacsimILe No. 23 


PETITION.—162 B.c. 


(cvveornsa oo. Tov TapiCovta pot THY Tpody|r| 

VEewTEpoy pov adeAov Tpaypatevaopevoy TalvTa| 

av € wy Tpos TO Belov cows diaKepevos Kale ov Bovado| 
pevos TapaBynvat TL TMV Ev TwL LepwL ETNyye|ApEvwD] 
aveotelAas xpnwatioas pevvider exov vm, oypapnr| 
eTurkeWapevoy Ta KaOnklovta] atodovvat et o[ts yivotTo cot] 
fn Movov ed ous et every adAa Kat em perCovla TpoayeLy | 
Tov ¢€ pevyioo|v| vmoyeypadoros rows ypapparte|var em] 
oKeWapevos aveveyKew [Kat TOvTw@Y aver|nvoxoTwy| 
KaOnKe S1d0cAat ova Kat ners Tpoepepowed|a] 

0 mevvioyns Tahw dyno em. oe dev aveve[x Onvat)) 
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With the next facsimile we shall pass out of the third century, and 
it will be seen that the distinctive shallow writing of that period forth- 
with ceases. 

This specimen is a section from one of the Serapeum documents : 
a petition to the strategus of Memphis from Harmais, a recluse and 
mendicant, for redress of a fraud by which he had suffered; 163 B.c. 
(Brit. Mus., Pap. xxiv; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 31, pl. 18). 


No. 22 


The Serapeum papyri include several petitions, a class of documents 
which, as already noticed, are naturally more carefully written so as to 
be read without trouble by the person whose favour is solicited. Hence 
the present example is in only a half-cursive style: the writing very 
handsome, bold, firm, and strong; the letters carefully formed, without 
superfluous linking, eta, pi, and taw being those which chiefly lend them- 
selves to that process. A tendency to run into more cursive forms at 
the ends of lines is noticeable; in which position the facsimile shows the 
long eta and the wedge-shaped alpha. 

_ In contrast with the heavy hand, a light delicate script is also found 
among the Serapeum documents. Here is given a section from another 
petition, from Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, the Macedonian recluse already 
mentioned (p. 95) as the champion of the cause of the twin girl attendants 
in the temple ; of the year 162 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxi; Cat. Gh.\Pap. 
24,125 Pal. Soe. 1. 1). 

No. 23 


Besides being more delicate in execution than that of the previous 
example, this style of writing also contains more thoroughly cursive 
elements, and hence shows greater variety in the shapes of the letters. 
For example, in the case of eta, kappa, nu, pi, wpsilon, we find variations 
ranging from the formal to the quite cursive forms. This will be better 
understood when we come to review the changes undergone by the several 
letters of the alphabet in their progress from the earliest to the latest 
examples of cursive papyri. 

The next facsimile comes from a deed of sale by Patous, son of 
Phagonis, a Persian, to Panobchunis, son of Totoes, and his wite 
Kobaétesis, of land in Pathyris; 123 B.o. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 879 (i); Cat. 
Gk. Pap. iii. 5, pl. 4). 

No. 24 

In this example we recognize the same type of writing as in the two 
preceding deeds, but with some loss of regularity and preciseness, as 
might be expected with the advance of time. But there is no mistaking 
the style of the second century. Individual letters show little general 
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FacstmMiILte No; 25 


SALE OF LAND.—101 B.c. 


(Bacirevovray Baoitoons Krcomatpas Yeas evepyeTidos— | ETOUSs Ig TOV Kal Ly 
ep lepewy Kal LEpEeL@y Kal Kavypopov Tarv— | OnBaioos eb npaxAeLdov ayopa- 
VvoLov 

aredoto Oapovvis maTovtos SiomoAiTLs ws L— | ovdn petwmar ey deEiwy v70 
TpLxa peta Ku[prov\— | ws L Ae perov pedtypoov TETaVoV LaKpoTporwmov— | Epos 
amo yns eupopov adiaipetov ev Tar TAO vpiTnL|— | yerToves votov yy tB.0BooKwv 
Boppa parpeovs jun|tpos|\— | 0 aAAns apovpas plas Ns yeLToves voTov cAnvLos|— | 
ALBos apapynros yn 7 01 av wow yeitoves Tavtoblev] — | ws L fw pweoos pedtx pws 
TeTavos pakpompocwmos— | Kata THY wryv Oapyovris n avodopern nv ede€alro|—) 
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Facsim1Le No. 26 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT.—15-5 B.c. 


(Bprewv pnd eyBadrdAeww pnd adAnv yvvarka 
ETELTAYELY N EKTLVELY THY EprYynY ov NMLO 

Aa Tns Tpakews yivopevyns €k TE avTOV 

dtovvatov K(al) EK THY VTAPXOVT@Y avTW TaVT@Y 
kadatep €k duxns K(at) THY O€ LoOLOMpay pNTE ato 
KOLTOV pNTE adnwepov yewEerOat avo THs 
dLovyTLov oLlKLas avev TNS SLovvTLOV yywpNsS 

fnoe pOeipew Tov oLKov pnde aAAw avdpe 
gvvervar N K(at) avTnVY TovTwY TL SvaTpatape 

vynv KpiOevoav oteperOar tTys dheprns OecOat de 
avtovs K(at) THY Eb LepobuTwy TEpL TOV yapLov 
ovvypapny ev nuEepars xpnuariCovoats TEVTE 

ab ns av adAnAots TpoEetTMowW Kab nv evypadynoe 
Tat 1 TE pepyy K(au) Tadd Ta ev €Oe ota K(at) 
TA MEPL TNS OTOTEPOY TWY yapovvTwY TEAEDv 

TNS WS AVY ETL TOV KaLpov KOLVws KpLENL) 
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disposition to change from established forms, except perhaps in the case 
of alpha, mu, and wpsilon, which occasionally betray a tendency to 
break into curves. 

Continuation of the delicate style of writing of the petition of 
162 B.c, at a later date is found in a deed of sale, executed at Diopolis 
Parva in the last year of Cleopatra III and her son Ptolemy Alexander, 
conveying land in the Pathyrite nome; 101 8.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 882 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 18, pl. 7). 


No. 25 


This document brings us to the close of the second century ; and yet 
there is evident but little failure from the firm and steady hand of sixty 
years earlier. It will, however, be observed how very cursively many of 
the words are written, individual letters almost losing their identity in 
the closely linked strokes of which those words are composed. But, 
if the letters are analysed, it will be seen that old forms are still 
generally maintained; and that only in certain of them, as alpha, delta, 
mu, pr, tau, wpsilon, is laxity apparent. 

We here leave the Ptolemaic period, for lack of adequate material 
debars us from more than superficial knowledge of Greek cursive 
writing in the first century B.c. But it is hoped that the specimens 
which have been submitted may suffice to convey to the student 
a fairly correct idea of the character of the Ptolemaic hand, the 
general attributes of which we have defined as naturalness and vigour. 
The Ptolemaic is, indeed, a marked style, generally upright and rigid, 
long resisting that inevitable tendency to pliancy which, as we learn 
from other phases of handwriting, sooner or later invades and weakens 
any form of writing, however well-sustained it may remain through 
a lengthened course of perfection. 


We have to pass almost to the end of the first century B.c. before 
presenting our next facsimile, which stands at the head of the series with 
which it is proposed to illustrate the Greek cursive handwriting of 
Egypt under the Roman administration. We enter on the period when 
the pliancy referred to has taken possession. The contrast of this speci- 
men with those which have preceded it is so self-evident that no words 
are needed to emphasize it. It is a portion of a marriage settlement of 
a certain Isidora, wedded to Dionysius, a citizen of Alexandria, at some 
date between 15 and 5 B.c. (Berlin Mus., Pap. 66 R; Vew Pal. Soc. 176). 


No. 26 


The writing is unusually small and cursive, and at first sight it 
appears intricate owing to its pliant character and the prevalence of 
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FacstmMitE No. 27 


LEASE OF A MitLu.—a.pv. 17 


(evouxiov aviev] maons [v|repOecle|ws | axuvdvvos de o pvdAlos| Ka TO evorKzor | 
mav|tos| Kkwvdvvov Kat peta Tov xpovov | anloxalractncatw. o pavns Tov pvaor | 
vylnt KaL aowns ovov Kat Tmaperdnper | omov [eav] cvvTacans o Lowdwpos ev o| 
Evpvyxeov alol|kec 1 Thy extawerny | rovtov tt]univ] apyvprov dpaxyas ekarov | 
exaotov b€ pln|vos ov eav pn amodwt | To evorktov [wleO nutodvas THs Tpal£ews 
folvons [Tlwu widwpwr ex te Tov | peuscP@pevov Kalt| ek Tov vTap) 
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ligatures. The document may be a lawyer’s copy; and the writing 
may be classed as a private, as distinguished from an official, hand, but 
at the same time that of an expert writer, such as a lawyer or lawyer's 
clerk would be. As such, the specimen lies rather outside the direct 
line, and might have been left unnoticed but for the dearth of dated 
examples of this period. However, it has its educational value, in that 
it illustrates an extremely, fluent style in business documents. 

The following facsimile exhibits a hand of a more usual type. It is 
from part of a lease, at Oxyrhynchus, of a mill by a certain Isidorus to 
Heracleius, son of Soterichus, a Persian; a.p. 17 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 795 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii, pl. 18; Ox. Pap. 278). 


No. 27 


A large upright cursive writing of pronounced Roman type; the 
letters growing loose in construction, with tendency to curves and 
a round-hand formation, The increasing size of the omikron (not 
universal, but frequent), contrasting with the diminutive letter prevalent 
in the Ptolemaic period, may be noticed as a mark of the calligraphic 
effort which now asserted itself to make the body of the letters of 
a uniform size. 

Advancing another half-century we meet with a very neatly written 
document, which sets before us with admirable clearness the perfect 
round-hand to which the writing of the Roman period had now attained. 
It is a sale of a plot of land by one Mysthes to Tesenuphis, in the reign 
of Vespasian ; 4.D. 69-79 (Brit. Mus., Pap. exl; Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 180, 
pl. 21; Pal. Soc. 11. 144). 

No. 28 


This is an excellent instance of the small cursive hand of a trained 
scribe. The run of the writing is so even and sustained that, while the 
writer varies the shapes of his letters to meet the requirements of com- 
bination in the different words, there is no hesitation and the pen moves 
on, line after line, without a fault. 

The next facsimile comes from a document of a similar class of 
writing, on a larger scale, and of about the same time: the farm 
accounts of a bailiff named Didymus, son of Aspasius, employed by 
Epimachus, son of Polydeuces, the owner of an estate in the nome of 
Hermopolis, in the eleventh year of Vespasian, A.D. 78-9 (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. cxxxi; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 166, pl. 108). 


No. 29 


This may be regarded as an example of a good general business hand, 
written by a man skilled in accounts and using his pen with expedition 
M 2 
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FacstMILE No. 28 


SALE oF LAND.—aA.D. 69-79 


(—rov avtoxpatopos Katoapos overraciavov veBacrov pnvos | —npaxdedou 
pepidos TOV apotvoettov vouwov Opodroyer | —vos ws L v akos pndrar deior 
Tecevouper | —wt piKpwt XELpos apiorEpas ETA KvpLoU TOV EavTYs vLoV | —vA@L’ 
pikpolt] Xetpos aprotepas IT[e|zpaxevat avtnt | —lalmo tov vey emt Tov amavra 
Xpovoy To vTapXov avtw. | —v pepidos TpiToy pepos Wetdov ToToV avorkodoun | 
—rTov Tov arodopevov pvodov Kat Twv adedApwy orxia | —yv oLKLa Kat Em TL MEpOS 
KoLNL Eusodos Kat €€od0s | —rTecer|ov|puos Tov epltew|s oKila] Kat oToTONT) 


M1 ORI! 


BSIAY| 
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BAILirr’s ACCOUNTS.—A.D. 78-9 


Erovs evdexatov avtoxparopos Kaoapos 
oveotaciavov ceBactov pyvos TaXwv 
ov Anppt 

empax® evs davav" £5 « Tas PF pio? Bo” 26 

ETLULAX? Opotws oil 

ETLULAX® OfoLlws adAas 

ETULAX? O|foLw|s LOK AOU TLL? OL? OV 
RYOPe so. as. KOMOYPS Za 

ETLULAX? OMoLwWS aAXdas 

emipax® tas dF evs puro? Bowy 

ETLLAX? OfOLwS adAas 

eTLAX? ato Ld wy dedw* Todv® emaX ovn* 
puc® ov? Kabiotwvr® emu” evs epjov’ Ly 
ueO as €o%X Ld thy Nowy) 
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in a legible style, round, flexible, and not ungraceful. It is of the type 
which is met with in official documents of the time, and which was prob- 
ably employed very widely throughout the country by trained clerks. 
This papyrus is one of a set of rolls famous as having on the verso the 
unique copy of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens written in four different 
hands. A specimen of one of these hands has already been given among 
the facsimiles from literary papyri (Facs. 11). A specimen of another 
hand, cursively written, is here submitted. 


No. 30 


This specimen of a private hand, cramped and inelegant, is quite 
different in general appearance from the legible writing of the bailiff’s 
accounts on the recto side of the papyrus. And yet the forms of the 
letters employed in both writings are the same, proving that the Con- 
stitution was transcribed not many years after the accounts. The 
interest aroused by the recovery of this long-lost work of a great writer 
justifies us in placing the facsimile before the student, although the style 
of handwriting lies outside the direct line of developement of the trained 
clerical cursive to which our researches are mainly restricted. 


Of the second century the two following facsimiles illustrate the 
growing laxity of the cursive handwriting. The first is taken from 
a deed of sale of an ass, sold in Heracleia, in the division of Themistes, 
by Dioskoros, son of Castor, to one Stotoetis, of the village of Socnopaei- 
nesus, in the fifth year of Antoninus Pius = A.p.142 (Brit. Mus., Pap. ecciii; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. ti-195, pl. 51; Pat. Soc. ii: 184). 


No. 381 


This is a very cursive document, and consequently the more cursive 
forms of letters which have been gradually growing out of the hurriedly 
written normal shapes (such as u-shaped beta and kappa, and n-shaped 
p?) prevail. But, notwithstanding its cursiveness, the writing is legible 
and the distinctive forms of the several letters are easily followed. 

The next example is not so cursive, being a fairly well written 
document of the upright type. It represents a section of a very inter- 
esting papyrus: a diploma of membership of an athletic club which 
flourished under the patronage of successive emperors. The section is 
part of the recitation of a letter from the Emperor Claudius, expressing 
satisfaction at the games performed, in his honour, by the club for the 
kings of Commagene and Pontus. The diploma is of A.p. 194 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1178; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 214, pl. 41). 
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FacsIMILE .No. 31 


SALE OF AN ASS.—A.D. 142 


(erous me“nToVv avToKpaTopos Katoapos | TiTOV atALoV adpLavov avTwutvov | 7¢Ba- 
arov evoeBous pnvos Katoapetov | is pecopn iG ev npakreca THs OelpuoTov 
pepioos Tov apowvoerrov | vopov opodoyet dSvocKopos Kac|Topos Tov npakdeLdov 
ato appo|dov xnvoBooKkiwy Tpotwy ws L Any | ovdy vTEp pnAov apioTepoy cToTo| 
NTEL WpOV TOV TeTEVOUpEws aro | KwUNs ToKVOTALOV YHTOV ws LK | ovAn meron 
peow TeTpake|var avtw Tov omoAoyourra Tov) 


A 
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Facsim1Le No. 32 


DiPLoMA.—A. D. 194 


(—avrov xpovov arodobeio[t|y por dvow | —erte em Euov yam LovALM avTLoX | 
—wovdim Todepwve TH TovTOV avopact | —{ralon onovdn Kat piravOpata 
xpnoaw | —feme To «ym ovopar. TiWepevovs UT av | —tpas pev Ts 
mpos avtovs evxaptotias | —THY Tpos emavTov pey EvVOLAY TE | —eyvwpioa 
pardov n eOavyaca Or Tolts] | —vor noav Soyerns pixkadov avTLoxevs | —wvs 
yevouevos ov eyo Kat THS poparor | —wv a€voy nynTapyy eval cavdoyern|s| | 


—lalytioxevs eppwobe) 
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It may be assumed that the writer of this document was the secretary 
of the club. Being more formal than the preceding example, the letters 
are less cursive and follow the older patterns. But the general looseness 
of the structure of the writing is obvious and marks the tendency of the 
handwritings of the period. 


To illustrate the cursive of the third century three examples are 
produced. The first two, written in the third decade, are of a fine and 
unusual type of the well-trained clerical hand. They are, in fact, formed 
upon the model of the calligraphic writing which was practised at this 
time in the chancery of the Prefect of Egypt, as it appears in a papyrus, 
now in Berlin, containing an official notification from the prefect to 
a strategus of the completion of a convict’s term of punishment and his 
consequent discharge; A.D. 209.1 

The first facsimile is from an official return by representatives of the 
five tribes of the priests of Socnopaei-nesus for purposes of taxation, 
in the fourth year of Elagabalus, associating with him Severus Alex- 
ander = A.D. 221 (Brit. Mus., Pap. eccliii; Cat. Gk. Pap. 11. 112, pl. 84; 


Pal. Soc. ii. 186). 
No. 33 


The writing is of a particularly careful and formal character ; the 
letters upright and in many instances stilted, while others are written on 
a reduced scale and placed high in the line of writing. This stilting 
and variety in the scale of the letters are characteristic of the chancery 
hand, as displayed in the document referred to above. 

The second is taken from a deed of sale of a share in a house in the 
western quarter of the fort at Hermopolis; a.p. 226-7 (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. 1158; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii, 151, pl. 55): 


No. 34 


If anything, this example, while written in the same style, is even 
more fluent than the preceding one; and the delicate touch is admirable. 
Both examples show that, while the cursive of the Roman period had 
been growing in looseness of structure, it was still possible to obtain 
a calligraphic perfection even in ordinary documents. This, however, 
would not affect the general law of change in the shapes of the letters, 
as will be shown presently when the cursive alphabet at different 
periods is reviewed. 


1 See the Sitewngsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1910, p. 710, in which a facsimile 
of this interesting document is given. Cf, also Brit. Mus. Pap. ccexlv, of a.p. 193, and 
Pap. 1164, of a.p. 212—Cat. Gk. Pap. ii, pl. 94; ili, pl. 47. 
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TAXATION RETURN.—A.D. 221 
(—apowvoitov npakAeoov p.epioos | —lororon7ews pytpos Janotews Kal wpov 
apta | —pos Tavedpeppews Kab TTOTOTTEMS | —ros Twv y lepewy 6 pvdns Kat 
ototon | —ros pytpos cToTonTEws Kal TaKvrews | —paTpos Taapmayadyns Twv 
dvo0 iepewy | —Te iepewy Tevtapvdvas coKro|matov Oleov | —mattos Oeov 
peylotov Kat ieplov Xalpitnovov | —\vouldos veoponovs Kat Tov crvvaw|y Oewr | 
—lcoxvorav rycov KaTexw pioapev yplapnv | —[mploxeipevov iepov tov 
evjeotwtos 6S twv | —[alupnArov avtwvirov ev vous | euTvxovs Kat | — adefar- 


Spo Katcapos ceBacToly| 


[5|S A weropy A.) 
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FacsimiILteE No. 34 


SiN oy, VAxG7/ 


(—s avydiwrov ws L yy praxpos tuKtns | —pwwpw Tay avtwy yovewy avaypa- 
ope | —|klat avnxovtwy mavtwy ev epyovTode: ex aypodov | —7Tedwv voTov 
dnpocia pupn ou ns eroodos | —(clummedarnuernr Tiny apyvpiov Spaxpas | —v 
Kal ToUs Tap avTov THY Tov TeTpayevov ws Tpo* | —{vlvv emt Tov amavTa 
Xpovoyv THs BeBaiwoews | —rTovs Tap avtov wept pndevos Thode THs TpacEws | 
—E€vw n Tos Tap avtov Ta TE BAGBy Kat daravnuata | —yeverOar ewEpwTnOers 
wpodoynoa Lc) 
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FacstmM1Le No. 35 


MILITARY ACCOUNTS.—A. D. 295 


(avpynALos cwrnp TapaTL@vos BovA(evtns) Taperdnpa | ws mpoxetrat avpndtos 

cotnp cabo0paxos | Bovd(evtns) TaperAnba avpndros ocvpos piradedov | 

BovA(evrns) TapeAnda avpnAtos TapaTiwy TapaTLavos | Bovd(evtns) maperAnha 
Tous vt0 evBapw mpeToottov Au(rpat) 

Tys Se ppovpapias cot avttypa(pov) | Tw vmo evBapiy TpeTOoLTOY Tappaty | 

emysedntn o(Evpvyxitov) «cxov Tapa cov Kodivovs | dexa dvo ex ALTpOv 

TecapaKovTa) 
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The last example of the third century comes from some official 
accounts of supplies to the troops; A.D. 295 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 748 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii, pl. 63). 

No. 85 


This is a good fluent hand of the official type. The character is 
still Roman, the date of the document almost coinciding with that of 
Diocletian’s redistribution of the empire. 

Here, then, we come to. the end of the second period of Greek 
cursive writing, as found in the papyri of Egypt. Casting our eyes 
again over the series of facsimiles with which we have attempted to 
illustrate the changes through which that handwriting passed, it is not 
difficult to appreciate how great those changes have been, starting from 
the stiff unbending script of the early Ptolemies and ending in the 
flexible and fluent Roman script of the close of the third century. 


In the Byzantine period the succession of facsimiles is less abundant ; 
we have to be content to select such examples as are typical and instruc- 
tive for our immediate purpose, and they are not numerous. But they 
will suffice to give a general idea of the leading characteristics of the 
Byzantine type of hand. We pass from the round and flexible writing 
of the Roman period, and find a seript of an exaggerated and artificial 
character, but of the greatest interest as developing those long-limbed 
forms of letters from which was to be evolved the minuscule book- 
hand of the middle ages. 

The first example is most typical: a class of writing which appears 
to have been a common one at the time. It is part of a letter from 
Flavius Macarius, chief officer of finance, to Flavius Abinnaeus, ‘ prae- 
fectus castrorum’ of Dionysias, informing him that Flavius Felicissimus, 
the ‘dux’, has authorized him to requisition the services of soldiers to 
assist in levying imperial revenues; about A.D. 350 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 


ecxxxiv; Pal. Soc. ii. 188). 
No. 36 


An untidy, straggling hand; the letters varying in shape and size; 
and the lines of writing wavering from the true horizontal level. And 
yet the general large scale and the uprightness and lateral compression 
of the letters lend to the writing a certain appearance of regularity. 
Notice should be taken of the tall delta, shaped like a modern Roman d, 
and of the tendency in mw to drop the first limb vertically below the 
line, as marking a step in the evolution of minuscule forms. 


The scarcity of papyri of the fifth century has already been noticed. 
The following facsimile is but a rough example; yet it carries on the 
tradition of the Byzantine hand in the particulars noted above. The 
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papyrus is a portion of a receipt from Aurelius Alypius, of the village 
of Kerkethoeris in the Fayam, to Aurelia Enkia, daughter of Pekysis, 
in the eleventh indiction year, in the consulship of Flavius Cyrus 
=A.p. 441 (Berlin, P. 7452; New Pal. Soc, 23 a). 


No. 37 


Again an exaggerated upright style of writing; with a certain 
strength, notwithstanding. Extravagant forms of letters are con- 
spicuous, as in epsilon and sigma with oblique head-strokes, and large 
theta and kappa. The d-shaped delta and the incipient minuscule mu 
also appear. 


The same upright style continued to prevail in the sixth century, 
of which we give two examples, one from the middle, the other from 
the end, of the century. The first is an acknowledgement from Aurelius 
Nepheras, son of Isaac, to Flavius Apion, otparnddryns and arayapxos of 
Arsinoé and Theodosiopolis in the Faytim, of the acceptance of a lease 
of certain rooms in the street Psappallius in Arsinoé, in the fourth 
indiction year after the consulship of Flavius Basilius=. D. 556 (Berlin, 
P. 2558; New Pal. Soc. 23 b). 


No. 38 


This is an irregular hand of the same upright type of the Byzantine 
period. During the century elapsed since the date of the preceding 
example, further progress has been made in the evolution of minuscule 
forms. In addition to the d-shaped delta and the p-shaped mw, here 
is present also the h-shaped eta. The exaggeration of other letters is 
also characteristic. The date-clause written at the top of the deed, in 
a straggling sloping cursive, in its general aspect recalls the contem- 
porary Latin cursive writing as seen in the Ravenna deeds. Such 
a resemblance would naturally be expected. 

The example of the close of the sixth century is from a contract for 
lease of a farm from Phoebammon, ‘ tabularius’ of Arsinoé, to Aurelius 
John and Aurelius Castous, farmers; A.D. 595 (Brit. Mus., Pap. exiii. 
4; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 208; Pal. Soc. 11. 124). 


No. 89 


The writing of this deed is of a good, regular, upright type, executed 
with expert facility. The very great advance in the formation of 
minuscule letters here exhibited is very striking: alpha, delta, eta, theta, 
kappa, mu, a, may be especially cited as almost fully developed letters 
of the minuscule alphabet. The thin sloping cursive of the date-clause 
again recalls the Latin cursive of the time. 
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FAcsIMILE No. 37 


RECEIPT.—A. D. 44:1 


(vraria ad. kul[plov tov Aapmpo|rarov abup is THs EvdexaTns | WouKTLwvos avpn- 
Aros autos | vios vehepa oTvmpaxos ato Kwuns | kepxeOwnpeo|s| avpnAra evkta | 
Ouyatnp TeKvaLov XeEp(ELw) o0Ao0yw Ec) 


1184 N 
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AGREEMENT FOR LEASE.—A. D. 556 


(+ pera tyv vrariav pr. Bacirtoy | tov Aaump(orarov) Tavve 10: Ted(eEL) 8 w2(du- 
KTLOVOS) ET [apowvons| 

Pr. amiwve tw evdokotatw otpatydatyn [Kat] | Tayapyw THs apowortwy Kar 
JeodootlovToAiTwY avpnALos vepepas vios ivaK | cuppayos ato Tns avTns T[OhEws 
at] | apdov warmadAov x(atpev) ofworoyw pe] | picOwobar Tapa THs vpETEpas 
evdoforn|tos amo twy vmapxovTay avtn d1a oilBaypwwvos tov evdaBeotarov 
dvakovov | emt THadE THS TOAEWS KaL TOV avTOV auholdov WanTaAXLov EV oLKLA 
avewypevn evs | AiBa ev Tw atOpiw KeAALOV EV avewy|uevov eis Boppa Kat ev Tw 
dopare kalAvBys avewyperny evs ALBa pera Tay) 
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To illustrate the writing of the early part of the seventh century 
a facsimile is given from a lease of land at Thynis near Hermopolis, the 
parties to which are Christians bearing Jewish names; A. D. 633 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1012; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 265, pl. 95). 


No. 40 


This example of the still prevailing upright cursive type, although 
roughly written, carries forward the developement of the minuscule 
alphabet; there being in this instance less linking and connexion 
between the letters than is usual in cursive writing, their individual 
formation can be more clearly traced. It will be seen that most of 
them are in a shape which with a little more calligraphic finish would 
bring them very close to the literary minuscule; and little more than 
half a century sufficed to span the narrow space now dividing the two 
classes of handwriting, as will appear from the next facsimile. 

This is taken from a roll of accounts of the pay and allowances of 
the governor (ovpBovdos) of Egypt under the Arab administration and 
his subordinates, including mawali (freed-men), attendants, and slaves 
(among the papyri from the ancient Aphroditopolis, found in 1901) ; 
the date lying between A.D. 700 and 705 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1448; Cat. 
Gk: Pap. iv. 359; New Pal. Soc. 152). 


No. 41 


This document written, there can be no doubt, in the best form of 
the official hand of the time is of the highest palaeographical value. 
It is also interesting as one of a group of papyri illustrating the 
continuance of the official use of the Greek language in Egypt for the 
better part of a century after the date of the Arab conquest of the 
country. The minuscule hand is here complete; and this example, being 
written with such calligraphic effect, demonstrates most clearly the 
connexion between the cursive writing of the papyri and the literary 
minuscule of the vellum codices. 

To bring this section to a close, a reduced facsimile is given of a 
portion of a fragmentary papyrus, the text of which seems to be a public 
notice respecting certain fugitives; probably of the first half of the 
eighth century (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxxii; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 230; Journ. 
Hellenic Studies, xxviii). 


No. 42 


This extremely handsome official writing, it will be seen, is of the 
same type as the foregoing example from the Aphrodito collection, but 
written on a larger scale and with bolder sweeps of the pen. It is the 
only specimen of its kind in the British Museum collections. Any 
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Facstmite No. 40 


IDWASE Aa Ds O00 


(+ €v ovopatt THs aytas Kat (woro Lov’ | kat opoovotov tpiados Tatpos’ | Kat 
viov Kat aylov mvevpatos | Bacireias Tov Oevoratwy | kav yadnvotatwy Kat 
Oeoo|repwrv nuwv derTOTwY pravewy | npaxAelov Kat npakAetov | veov Kwvatav- 
Tivov Twv | atwviwy avyovoTwy avtoKpa Topwr’ | Kau peyloTwy evepyeTon | erous 
eikooTov Tpitov O06 | dexaty €Bdopns wd? + | + avpyALo darim(Lw yewpye | 
viw TOV PaKapiToU xpLoTodwp ov’ | aro THs Epu™ + 7% avpnAtov twon prov’ | viov 


mavdov ek pntpos | papas yewpyov ano 77s) 
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Pusiic AccountTs.—A. D. 700-5 


(kopa(ovots) Tov avrov over Tapa data wat(dos) Tov avr(ov) 

YEwpylw EVVOUKM (Kat) ETAaLp(OLs) TAAALK(apLoLs) TOV avT(ov) 

av0(pa)n(odors) Tov cryBovdov amo viypa(s) over et(s) t(nv) ovor(av) av(rov) 
K(QT)EA 22. 

peTpap pavdre(t) Tov cvuPovdov 

TEANM TLKEATTHS pavaAc(t) OMpov acEeu (Kat) eTaLp(oLs) 

TEAHY Havre(t) oupov ave. cv(1') pap(n)A(Lous) 

povabim panty pavde(t) oppov acep (Kat) Kopa(cw) a (kar) TadtK(apiw) a ovt(s) 
Tapa avr(ov) 

YeuNA vU(w) ove ava pavdre(t) Tov cvpBov(dov) cr(v) ap(n)A(tors) 

TahiK(aplw) a Tov ovuPov(Aov) ovt(t) Tapa cadovay pavde(ws) Tov avr(ov)) 


FacstmMiItE No. 42 


GREEK CURSIVE 


PAPYRI 


Pustic Norice.—EIcHTH CENTURY 
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documents written on this scale would probably have been more lable 
to destruction, whether voluntary or accidental, than those of ordinary 
dimensions. Hence it is to be feared that few specimens of this large 
hand will ever be recovered. 

Of the same type of writing, but of later date, is the fragmentary 
papyrus in the Archives Nationales, Paris, inscribed with an imperial 
letter addressed, it is now thought, by an Emperor of the East to Louis 
le Débonnaire, between 824 and 839; but formerly attributed to the 
year 756.1 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets the student will follow 
the course of developement and change in the several letters of Greek 
Cursive writing; and, in the first place, he will learn to appreciate 
the danger of assuming that a particular form of a letter belongs to 
a fixed or limited period. The not infrequent survival or recurrence of 
old forms warns us to proceed with caution, especially as there are still 
existing many gaps in the chronological sequence of our material. On 
the other hand, the birth and early growth of particular forms can be 
usually traced, and the use of any one such form may assist us in 
placing an anterior limit to the date of the document in which it is 
found. ‘Thus, the occurrence of the c-shaped epsilon (@) might confirm 
an opinion that the document was not earlier than the first century B. c. ; 
but, at the same time, the occurrence of the old normal form would be 
no criterion of age, as that form keeps reappearing in all times. So, 
too, the down-curved sigma grows up in the first century; yet the old 
normal form continued in common use for centuries later. The character 
of the writing, however, distinctly changes with the lapse of time; 
and, though particular letters may be archaic in shape, the true age 
of the text, judged by its general appearance, can usually be fixed with 
fair accuracy. The natural tendency to slackness and flourishing as 
time advances is sufficiently apparent to the eye as it passes along the 
lines of letters in the Table; still more so if it passes over a series of 
documents, in which the juxtaposition of the letters and the links which 
connect them are so many aids to forming a judgement. 

Viewed as representative of three periods, Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine, the series of letters are fairly distinguishable and capable of 
being grouped. Those of the Ptolemaic period stand quite apart in 
their simpler forms from those of the Roman period; and this distine- 
tion is made more striking by the paucity of papyri to represent the 
first century B.c. The letters of the Roman period blend more gradually 
into those of the Byzantine period; but taken in their entirety the 


} Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. xiv, xv; H. Omont in Revue Archéologique, xix 
(1892), 384. See above, p. 26. 
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flourished alphabets of the late centuries afford a sufficient contrast to 
the less untrammelled letters of the Roman period. 

Certain letters are seen to change in form in a comparatively slight 
degree during the eleven hundred years covered by the Table ; some are 
letters which are not very frequently used, others are such as do not 
very readily connect with following letters. And yet how far the tendency 
of a cursive writer to link together his letters could affect even those 
which would not naturally lend themselves to the process is seen in 
even some of the earliest forms. For example, the occasional horizontal 
position of the last limb of alpha or lambda was due to its connexion 
with a following letter, the junction being effected in the upper level 
of the line of writing; and the opening of the lower right-hand angle 
of delta and the lifting of the right-hand stroke into a more or less 
elevated position was owing to the same cause. To the same tendency 
are due the artificial links which appear attached so early to such letters 
as eta, MU, NU, pi, and, in a less degree, kappa and chi; and in the case 
of taw this linking may have decided the ulterior shape of the letter 
(as a cursive), having the cross-bar extending also to the right of the 
vertical (as in its normal form) instead of being kept only to the left 
as seen in the earliest examples in the Table. 

How soon certain letters in their most cursive forms might become 
so alike that they might be mistaken for each other is illustrated by 
the pretty close resemblance between the early convex curved forms of 
mu and pi; and, again, there is very little difference between the 
early gamma and the lambda with horizontal final stroke. Such 

similarities naturally increased as the letters, in course of time, assumed 
more flexible shapes. The v-shaped cursive beta and the v-shaped 
cursive kappa are nearly identical; and the u-shaped forms of the same 
two letters are very similar. Nw and pi likewise bear a close resem- 
blance to each other in more than one of their forms; and the y-shaped 
taw and the long gamma and the long wpsion are not unlike. 


We will examine the course of the alphabetical changes in detail :-— 

ALpHA—The capital form of alpha written quickly falls naturally 
into the uncial shape, in which the cross-bar becomes an oblique stroke 
starting from the base of the first limb: from the first there was a 
natural effort to round off the lower left-hand angle, ultimately leading 
to much variety of form. ‘To throw away the final limb and leave the 
letter as a mere acute angle or wedge was, even in the earliest stages, 
a natural step for the quick writer to take; and perhaps there is no 
better example to prove the very great age of cursive Greek writing 
than this form of the letter, which is found in general use in the third 
century B.C, and was also employed, though apparently less commonly, 
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in the following century. Quite early, too, the letter developed other 
forms which became common in the following centuries, particularly 
the angular Y. The round letter looped at the top became a favourite 
from the third century onwards; and from the fifth century the open 
u-shaped letter is frequent and is often written on a small scale high in 
the line, in combination. 

Brera.—The history of beta is the history of a struggle between 
a capital form and a cursive form, although it is somewhat difficult to 
understand why, when once the latter had become established, the older 
shape, which nearly always appears as a rather clumsy and ungainly 
letter, should not have been discontinued. In the third and second 
centuries B.C., by the side of the normal capital, a small cursive letter 
appears, either somewhat in the shape of the letter n, produced by 
slurring the bows and leaving the base open, or in a cognate form 
with the base closed and usually drawn to a point. Then, in the first 
century B.0., by reversed action of formation, another shape also appears, 
something like the letter v ; and this by the addition of a link becomes the 
u-shaped letter, which eventually was to be the most generally employed 
form and was to lead on to the similar minuscule letter of the vellum 
book-hand. But it must not be forgotten that the normal capital form 
was also employed throughout the papyrus period, growing more and 
more ill-formed and straggling from the third century onwards. 

GammMaA.—It is remarkable that this letter retained its right-angled 
normal capital shape and was employed without an alternative for so 
many centuries. It was not until the first century that it began to 
show a cursive tendency by arching the horizontal; and it seems that 
it was only in the fifth century that the long y had fully established 
itself, and even then only to be accompanied to the end by the normal 
form, though in a diminishing degree. 

Derita.—Although the normal triangular form of this letter was 
a lasting one, there was, from the first, a constant endeavour to round 
off the angles, a process which influenced the more cursive forms. There 
was also the tendency, already noticed, to open the lower angle on the 
right and to lift the right-hand stroke in order to link it to the following 
letter. Even among the earliest examples also is seen the incipient 
growth of the right-hand stroke above the apex, which, ever increasing 
in length, produces in the Byzantine period the exaggerated form of the 
letter resembling a Roman d and the other cognate forms with long 
oblique stroke, single or bent double; whence was evolved the minuscule 
of the vellum book-hand. 

EpstLon.—That this letter, more frequently used than any other in 
the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to many changes was only 
to be expected. The most radical alteration of its shape, from the 
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normal semicircle with the eross-bar to the broken ¢ in which the cross- 
bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen along with other cursive 
forms in the first century B.o.; and from this date the cursive forms 
gradually prevailed over the normal letter, which however was never 
extinguished. 

ZetA.—The normal Z-letter lasted throughout the papyrus period. 
From the first century B.c. a more cursive form, rounding the two 
angles and resembling a roughly written numeral 2, was also employed 
down at least to the fourth century; from that date the Z began to 
develope a tail, and in the later centuries the tailed letter prevailed. 

Era.—From the first this letter has the form of a truncated Roman h, 
provided more or less with a horizontal link attached to the shoulder, 
which lasted in a fairly primitive shape down to the second century A.D. 
In the second century B.c. we find also instances of the same general 
form with the vertical produced below the line. The ‘S-shaped cursive. 
letter, in which the first limb and the horizontal of the normal capital 
are slurred and become a shallow concave curve which is attached to 
the final descending stroke usually turned in at the base, is found in an 
incipient stage even in the second, and in a fairly developed form before 
- the close of the first, century B.c.; and it is not uncommon in the first and 
second centuries A.D.,and survived into the third century. From the 
first century the truncated h with a loop at the shoulder, which had 
been growing up in the preceding century and which can be traced even 
in the second century B.c., prevails. In the fourth century there is a later 
developement like a complete Roman h, with the vertical at full length ; 
from which the similar minuscule book-hand letter was moulded. In the 
Byzantine period the letter often appears in the shape of a Roman n. 

TuErTa.—The normal 6 is found at all periods in the papyri. Even 
in the third century B. c. there are also instances of the looped letter, which 
became common in the first century B.c.; and the two forms then run 
together to the end. In size, the letter is small in the early centuries ; 
in the first century it tends to range with other letters; in the later 
centuries it is sometimes exaggerated. 

Iora.—There is little variety in this letter, such as there is being 
chiefly due to the length of the stem. In the early centuries this is 
never inordinate; but from the fourth century it tends to exaggeration. 
In the third and second centuries 8.0. the letter is frequently thickened 
or clubbed or hooked at the head, on the right, as well as on the left ; 
later, any such clubbing or hooking, when it occurs, is on the left side. 

Kappa.—This letter follows very much the course of beta, the normal 
form being an awkward letter to write neatly but, like the other, 
persisting to the end, and straggling in the Byzantine period. In the 


fo) 
early centuries it is often provided with a link from the top of the 
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upper oblique limb. As early as the second century B.C. the w-shaped 
cursive appears and becomes common by the first century A. D., continuing 
onwards through the succeeding centuries. In the second century it 
often takes the form of av. Both these forms resemble like develope- 
ments of the cursive beta; but the u-shaped kappa is usually distin- 
guished from the u-shaped beta by a slight lengthening of the first 
limb. This lengthening tends to increase until, by the sixth century, 
there is produced a tall letter, somewhat resembling a Roman h. 

LamBpa.—This letter is subject to little change. In the third 
century B.C., like other letters at that period, it is often written in a very 
wide angle, almost approaching a convex curve; but thenceforward it 
is usually in normal shape and restrained, but always showing a growing 
tendency to thrust the second limb above the apex. In the fourth 
century it is inclined to run large; and by the sixth century it grows 
into a straggling letter, produced below the line and ending in a sweeping 
stroke. From the sixth century also dates the form having the first 
stroke descending below the line, from which the vellum minuscule is 
derived. 

Mvu.—The normal capital shape of this letter is, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., made wide and shallow, the central angle being almost flattened ; 
in a still more cursive form it is represented by a convex curve very 
similar to the like form of pz. In the next century it becomes less 
shallow and recovers more of its angular formation. In this early 
period linking by means of a horizontal stroke attached to the right 
shoulder is not uncommon. From the first century B.c. onwards the 
normal form obtains, but as time proceeds there is a growing tendency 
to deepen the central angle into a curve and to lengthen the first limb, 
so that by the fifth century the form yp is fairly established. In the 
later centuries an ugly sprawling cursive form of the capital is also 
employed. 

Nu.—The normal capital form of nw survives throughout the papyrus 
period, gradually, however, receding before the advance of more cursive 
forms. It is subject to linking, by means of a horizontal stroke attached 
to the right limb, down to the second century at least. The form of 
the letter, common in the third century B.c., which throws the last limb 
high above the line of writing, survives chiefly as a final letter, and can 
be traced, subject to variations, down to the end. In it we see the origin 
of the minuscule of the vellum book-hand. The cursive form of the 
letter, constructed by drawing the middle stroke almost in a horizontal, 
or waved horizontal, line from the top of the left vertical to the top of 
the right vertical and connecting therewith in a small loop (resembling 
one cursive form of pz), is found as early as the first century B.c. and 
becomes common down to the fourth century. A still more cursive 
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developement, fashioned like a Roman n, also dates back to the first 
century, and is in frequent use in the Byzantine period. 

X1.—The three-stroke letter, made, with rare exceptions, by three 
separate strokes of the pen, is the normal form from the third to the first 
century B.c. At the same time there is existent, though less frequently 
employed, a cognate three-stroke form made continuously without lifting 
the pen; and this form is found recurring at later dates in the less- 
cursively written papyri. But in the course of the first century B.c. and 
down to the third century A.D. the ordinary form takes the shape of a 
long-tailed z, the tail usually ending in a curve to the right. From the 
fourth century onwards this tailed letter becomes straggling and exag- 
gerated, and in certain phases runs perilously near in appearance to the 
long-tailed zeta. 

OmIKRON.—Little need be said regarding this letter. It is normally 
small in the early periods; but from the first century A.D. onwards it 
is subject occasionally to enlargement. When written very cursively it 
sometimes takes the form of a loop. 

Pi.—The normal capital form of this letter is employed throughout 
the papyrus period, but more constantly in the earlier centuries, when the 
archaic type sometimes appears, having the second vertical shortened, and 

when the letter is frequently provided with a horizontal link attached to 

the right shoulder. In the third century B.c. the letter also takes a wide 
and shallow formation; a cursive form resembling a wide n also appears, 
as well as a further developement in shape of a convex curve, similar to 
the like form of mu. From the second century B.c. onwards the n-form, 
and a variety of the same (resembling a modern Roman w), created 
by adding an up-stroke link, are constant. The letter formed like an 
omega, w, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, appears in the eighth 
century ; and afterwards as a minuscule in the vellum period. 

Ruo.—This letter is subject to no particular changes. The stem is 
normally straight, but occasionally curved. The bow is usually small ; 
but in the late centuries it tends sometimes to enlargement. 

Srama.—The normal uncial letter, C, and the same with a flattened 
head are constant throughout the papyrus period. During the first 
century, and in the second and third centuries in particular, the head of the 
C is often drawn downwards, especially as a final letter. A cursive form, 
Y, is not uncommon from the first century onwards. The round minuscule 
o has its prototype in a cursive form in which the curve is continued 
almost to a complete circle, and then finishes in a horizontal link-stroke 
o-; this can be traced back to the first century B.C. and reappears at 
intervals, becoming common in the eighth century, when it also assumes 
the exact minuscule shape. 

Tavu.—By the more normal construction of this letter the left portion 
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of the cross-bar and the vertical are written, by one action of the pen, as 
a right angle, and the right half of the cross-bar is added separately, 
serving also as a link. In the third and, to some extent, in the second 
centuries B.C. the cursive form, without extension of the cross-bar on the 
right, is common. The above normal form led on to the letter with the 
cross-bar made in one stroke (in fact the old capital revived), but it also 
led to the y- and v-shaped cursives, the elementary forms of which can 
be traced back to the earliest times, and which came into common use 
from the first century B.c. In the later Byzantine period the long 
gamma-form is much exaggerated. 

Urstton.—Besides the normal Y, which was persistent, this letter 
also took, from the first, the form of a concave curve ending in a vertical 
main-stroke, but from the beginning showing tendency to curve the 
main-stroke upwards to the right and hence soon developing the form ©, 
which persisted. In addition, other cursive forms grew up, as Y and V. 
In the Byzantine period the usual tendency to exaggerate is restrained 
in regard to this letter, which is then, on the contrary, frequently 
written on a small scale, sometimes as a mere curve above the line. 

Put.—There are two forms of this letter: the one, in which the 
circle and the vertical are distinct ; the other, in which they are combined. 
In a variety of the first, found in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, the 
circle takes the shape of a chain-link ©. In the early period the circle is 
normally small; from the first century its size varies; in the Byzantine 
period it tends to exaggeration. In the case of the combined form, in the 
earlier periods the vertical falls on the right, outside the circle ; in the 
Byzantine period, it traverses it. 

Cut.—This letter remained almost unchanged in formation; only 
varying occasionally in size. In the early period it was sometimes fur- 
nished with a horizontal link attached to the top of the right-hand limb. 

Ps1.—This, too, the most rarely used letter of the alphabet, shows 
little variety. In the earlier period, the transverse bar is usually bent in 
a curve or in a v-shape; occasionally it is straight. From the first 
century the straight bar is prevalent. 

OmeEGA.—Although the uncial » was already developed, the common 
cursive form of the letter, in the third century B.c., was in an incom- 
plete stage, in which the transition from the capital Q can be but faintly 
traced. It is generally shallow, and is frequently clipped, that is, 
the second bow is not completed and has the appearance of having been 
cut short. This clipped letter was practically discontinued in the fol- 
lowing centuries, although occasional instances occur. The normal o 
also appears at times with the addition of a linking curve, like the 
linking curve in our modern cursive w. 
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Having now had before us the Tables of the Literary and of the 
Cursive Alphabets of Greek papyri, we may attempt to compare them 
and endeavour to ascertain to what degree the literary hand was, in the 
course of time, modified by the current writing. 

If we run our eyes along the lines of the Literary Alphabets, it is 
at once apparent how little change the majority of the letters underwent 
in their structural forms. Generally the features of the parent capitals 
remained prominent from beginning to end; and resistance to the ageres- 
sion of the looser, cursive forms was successful. But the career of a 
certain number was less constant, and in their varieties we find our 
opportunity.! 

The literary Alpha, at first modelled directly on the capital, and then 
adopting the simpler uncial shape, was in both of these forms an angular 
letter. It was not till the Roman period, practically in the first century ° 
of our era, that the lower angle was rounded off and that this new 
modification took its position as a literary letter. But in cursive alpha- 
bets rounded forms of the letter appear in constant use even in the third 

-century B.c. Hence it seems that some two centuries and a half elapsed 
before the cursive penetrated the literary ranks in respect to this letter, 

The literary Hpsilon in nearly the whole course of its career was the 
round uncial. But in the third century B.c. we see it wavering between 
that form and the older square capital; and the latter form appears to 
have been constant, or nearly so, in the fourth century B.c. On the 
other hand, the early cursive letter, as far back as we can reach, may be 
said to be uniformly of the uncial type (an occasional slight squareness, 
as we think, being accidental and not representative of the square 
capital). Cursive writing of the fourth century B.c. will probably show 
the epsilon even then in the uncial form. 

The literary Zeta down to the second century B.C. was an archaic 
letter, built up with three separate strokes. Only in the course of that 
century does it appear to have assumed the simpler and more easily 
written Z-form of three continuous strokes. But the latter form was in 
full use in cursive alphabets of the third century B.c.; and we may 
forecast its existence also in cursive writing of the preceding century. 

The literary Zta follows more or less the model of the parent capital 
down to the second century B.c. In the following century a letter of 
looser structure shows itself, which became common from the first 
century A.D.: a truncated h with loop at the shoulder. This form 
appears as a cursive letter in the first, and to some extent even in the 


1 The four columns of letters in the Table of Literary Alphabets, representing the 
four hands employed in the papyrus of the Constitution of Athens, of about a.p. 90, must be 
disregarded in this scrutiny, all being more or less cursive. 
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second, century B.c. In this instance the influence of the cursive on the 
literary hand was operative after a comparatively short interval. 

In the literary Mw the model of the parent capital was followed 
pretty consistently down to the first century, from which period the central 
angle tends to take the form of a deep curve. In the cursive letter we 
have a similar developement at the same period. 

The literary X7% retains the old form composed of three separate 
strokes (occasionally modified in two strokes) down to the period of the 
first century B.c. After that date the letter formed by one action, 
without lifting the pen, comes into general use in literary papyri. In 
cursive alphabets we find the latter form employed in the first and 
second, and even, rarely, in the third, century B.c. It seems then the 
lapse of two centuries at least was needed for the cursive letter to be 
established in the literary hand. 

The literary Sigma appears in the fourth century B.c. in two forms: 
viz. the older four-stroke capital, and the round C-shaped uncial which 
subsequently prevailed. The older form had already dropped out of 
cursive alphabets of the third century B.c., and at that time it had 
probably ceased to be employed cursively for a considerable period. 
The practice of drawing downwards the head of the C-letter seems to 
have come into vogue from the first century, in both literary and 
cursive hands. 

The literary Upsilon (if we except those examples of the fourth century 
B.C. which are not of the purely literary type, and in which the letter 
shows cursive elements) appears to have been consistently of the normal 
capital type down to the first century, when more cursive forms began to 
encroach. But those forms are already conspicuous in cursive alphabets 
in the third century B.c. This letter, then, affords a further instance of 
the conservatism of the literary hand and of the resistance of which it 
was capable against the inroads of the cursive. 

The literary Omega which, after entering on the third century B.c. 
and subsequently, adopted the uncial form, still retained, in the fourth 
century B.C., recognizable traces of the features of the parent capital Q. 
In the earliest cursive alphabets, in which the clipped letter predomi- 
nates, these traces have nearly vanished. When once the uncial W had 
been evolved, it prevailed in both the literary and cursive hands with 
little variation. An exceptional variety is the shallow letter used in 
the Bacchylides and in the Harris Homer; which is also found in literary 
papyri of the third century. 


In the course of the above remarks it will have been observed that 
several of the admissions of cursive forms into the literary script are 
practically contemporaneous with the assumption of the administration 
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of Egypt by the Romans. This is not surprising ; for the radical changes 
effected in the general character of both the literary and the cursive 
hands at the time of that political event have already been demonstrated ; 
and the general stimulus would be accountable for the accelerated 
adoption, into the literary ranks, of forms which, under more normal 
conditions, might have had to wait for a longer period before gaining 
admission. In the absence of such adventitious influences, it would seem 
that the normal intervai between the rise of a cursive form and its 
ultimate recognition as a literary letter might extend to about a couple 
of centuries. 


CHAPTER XI 
GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continwed) 


The Uncial Book-hand in Vellum Codices 


Tue chapter in which the developement of the Literary hand or Book- 
hand in papyri has been described will have prepared the student for 
the further examination of literary Greek writing at the period when, 
about the fourth century, the vellum codex had established itself as the 
recognized vehicle for the dissemination of literature by superseding the 
ancient vehicle, the papyrus roll. 

In that chapter certain papyri were referred to, the writing of which 
bears, in a greater or less degree, direct relation to the uncial writing in 
early vellum codices, which it is now proposed to discuss. First there 
was a deed (Facs. 16) of A.D. 88, written in characters which demonstrate 
the existence, as early as the first century, of a style of hand which 
was the forerunner of the vellum uncial script. A nearer approach to 
the calligraphic style, distinguished by a contrast of light and heavy 
strokes, of the vellum period, was exhibited in the Bankes Homer 
(Faces. 17) of the second century. But there are more than one point 
of contact between the two classes of writing; and there was also cited 
another important MS., the Hawara Homer (Facs, 18), also of the 
second century, which brings us to the very frontier separating the two 
kingdoms of papyrus and of vellum, resembling as it does in the scale 
and structure of its letters, not in the calligraphic quality just mentioned, 
the famous vellum fragments of the J/iad known as the Ambrosian 
Homer. As the close resemblance between the two MSS. has affected 
former opinions as to the period to which the Ambrosian Homer is to 
be assigned, and has, in fact, raised the latter to pre-eminence as possibly 
the oldest extant vellum MS. written in formal uncials,! it stands first in 
our series for illustration of this section of our work. 

The Ambrosian Homer has enjoyed greater celebrity for the illustra- 
tions with which it was adorned than for its script. In fact, in its 
present state, the MS. is represented only by some fifty fragments con- 
taining pictures cut, for their own sake, from the original volume, so that 
the portions of the text that have survived are only those which happened 
to be upon the reverse sides of the illustrations so barbarously abstracted. 

' Here we do not take account of the few stray vellum leaves of earlier dates which 


lave been more recently discovered (see p. 30) and which belong to a different order of 
handwriting, 
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This valuable relic, so interesting as an example of ancient art as well 
as of early uncial writing on vellum, was in its present condition when 
it was added to the Ambrosian Library of Milan, along with the other 
collections of Vincenzio Pinelli, by Cardinal Federico Borromeo in 1609. 


No. 43 


The MS. has hitherto been generally ascribed to the fifth century, 
and the difference of the style of the writing from that of the typical 
uncial writing of the time was thought to indicate inferiority in age. 
But the discovery of the Hawara Homer and other papyrus fragments 
of the Idzad of the second century written in a character so evidently of 
the style of the Ambrosian Homer caused the question of the period 
of the latter MS. to be reconsidered, and the probability of its earlier 
date was at once suggested.!_ The editors of the facsimile edition of the 
MS? claim the third century to be the true period of its execution; 
and this claim is now generally allowed. If the writing is compared 
with that of the Hawara MS. (Faces. 18), the likeness between the 
two is very striking: the Hawara text is more delicately inscribed, as 
is fitting, on the more fragile material, papyrus; the Ambrosian text is 
rather heavier, as the stronger material, vellum, permits ; but the general 
style and structure of the letters bring the two MSS. into one group, 
and it seems that the difference of a century between them may be as 
much as it is needful] to allow. Certainly the third century is an early 
period in which to find a vellum codex, such as the Ambrosian Homer, 
handsomely written and decorated—a period when a papyrus roll might 
rather have been expected. But it may be urged that vellum was 
undoubtedly the better material to receive the illustrative paintings, and 
that, as the paintings must from the first have been the chief object of 
consideration, vellum was on that account employed. 

Passing now to the consideration of the more typical examples of the 
early vellum uncial codices, in the first place what attracts the eye most 
of all is the great beauty and firmness of the characters. The general 
result of the progress of any form of writing through a number of 
centuries is decadence and not improvement. But in the case of the 
uncial writing of the early codices there is improvement and not 
decadence. This is to be attributed to the change of material, the firm 
and smooth surface of vellum giving the scribe greater scope for dis- 
playing his skill as a calligrapher. In other words, there appears to 
have been a period of renaissance with the general introduction of 
vellum as the ordinary writing material. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., which have 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, 121. 
2 Homeri Lliadis pictae Fragmenta Ambrosiana, ed. A. M. Ceriani and A. Raiti, 1905. 
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survived practically entire, are the three great codices of the Bible: the 
Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. 

The famous Codex Vaticanus has been in the Vatican Library 
certainly since the fifteenth century. It is to all appearance the most 
ancient and may be ascribed to the fourth century. It is written in 
triple columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark paragraphs or even 
the beginnings of the several books. ‘The writing in its original state 
was beautifully regular and delicate; but, unfortunately, the whole of 
the text has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of perhaps the 
tenth or eleventh century, only letters or words rejected as superfluous 
or incorrect being allowed to remain intact. 


No. 44 


The accents and marks of punctuation are added, probably by the 
hand that retouched the writing. 

The entire text appears to have been the work of a single scribe, who 
must have been a marvellous workman. As will be seen, the lettering is 
on a smaller scale than that of the other two great codices, and the 
writing is of a lighter touch. Although not identical in regard to the 
forms of the several letters, there is much in the general aspect of the 
Codex Vaticanus that recalls the papyrus commentary on the Theaetetus 
(Faces. 13) of the second century, which is much of the same scale; 
and one is accordingly tempted to think that the text or texts which the 
scribe of this codex used as his prototype may have been papyrus rolls 
‘ very much of the character of the Theaetetus, and that he adapted his 
style to the excellent older patterns which lay before him. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf’s great discovery in the monastery 
of St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, is generally regarded as somewhat 
younger than the Vatican MS. It can hardly be, in any case, earlier 
than the year 340; for the Eusebian sections or divisions of the text are 
indicated in the margins of the Gospels by a contemporary hand. Their 
author Eusebius died in that year. The period of the MS. may be the 
latter part of the fourth century. 


No. 45 


The text is written in four columns to a page, the open book thus 
presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as has been suggested, recalling 
the line of columns on a papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it is devoid 
of enlarged letters ; but the initial letter of a line beginning a sentence is 
usually placed slightly in the margin, as will be seen in the facsimile. 
The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, the width being 
generally equal to the height. The shapes are simple, and horizontal 
strokes are fine. 
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BrBLE (CODEX ALEXANDRINUS).—FirTH CENTURY 


[1 John v. 13-21] - 


(Tavra eypawa tpuv iva ednre 
ort Canv EXETE GlwvLoY ot TL 
OTEVOVTES ELS TO OVOMA TOU 
viov Tov O(eo)v* Kat avTn eotu 
 Tappnora nv exopev Tpos 
QavuToV : oT av alitmpeba KaTa 
TO OVOM.A AVTOV AKOVEL NUwV 
0 av atTwpeda ovda 
JAE OTL EXOMEY TA alTnUATA 
a NTNKAWLEY Tap avToV: 

Eapv tis ién Tov ad_eAdov avTov 
AMLAPTAVOLTA apapTLay pn Tos 
Oavatoy: auTnoel + Kat Owoel av 
TH Conv TOLS LN avaptavoval(y) 
awaptiay yn mpos Oavatov * 

Eorw apaptia mpos Oavarov 
ov Tepl exetuns AEyw tva Epw 
TNON Taca adiKta apyaptia eoTi(v) 
Kal €OTWW apaptia ov Tpos Oavaro(y) ° 

O.dapev ort Tas 0 yeyevrynie 
vos €k Tov O(eo)v ovx’ amaprave 
adn’ o yevynders ex Tov O(eo)v 
pet €AVTOV + KaL O ToVNpOS OVX’ 
QNTETAL AUTOV + OLOAMEV OTL 
ex Tov O(€0)v Ecpev Kat O KOTMOS 
oAos EV TH TOV PW KELTAL 
Kat oldapev OTL 0 ios Tov O(Eo)u 
nke kat EdwKev yuty Stavota(y) 
iva yelww@oxopev Tov ary 
Oewwov O(eo)v* Kat eopev ev TH 
adnOEetv@ Ev TH Viw avTov 
ovtos eoTiv 0 adndewvos O(€0)s 
Kal Con alwylos + TEKVLA * 

Pudagare eavtovs azo twv erdwrw(v) 
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208 GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY CHAP. 


With the Codex Alexandrinus there is a decided advance; but 
the MS. is probably not later than the first half of the fifth century. 
There can be little doubt of the country of its origin being Egypt, for, 
besides the fact of its having belonged to the Patriarchal Chamber of 
Alexandria, it also contains in its titles certain forms of the letters 
alpha and mw which are distinctly Egyptian. It was sent as a present 
to King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople and 
previously Patriarch of Alexandria, who carried away the MS. from the 
latter city on his promotion. 


No, 46 


The text, which is written in double columns, has enlarged letters to 
mark the beginnings of paragraphs; the enlarged letter standing in the 
margin at the beginning of the first fu// line, whether that be the first line 
of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph begin in the course of the 
preceding line after a blank space (see the last line of the Facsimile). 

The writing of the Codex Alexandrinus is more carefully finished 
than that of the Codex Sinaiticus. The letters are rather wide; hori- 
zontal strokes are very fine; and there is a general tendency to thicken or 
club the extremities of certain letters, as gamma, tau, epsilon, and signa. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the fifth century and 
a little later are: the palimpsest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex 
Ephraemi, at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845) ; the Codex Sarravianus of part 
of the Old Testament, whose extant leaves are divided between Leyden, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottonian Library, once, 
probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated MSS. of its period, but 
now reduced by fire to blackened and defaced fragments (Cat. Anc. 
MSS. i, pl. 8); and the Dio Cassius of the Vatican.! 


Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance on the delicate 
style of the fifth century in the comparatively heavy forms of its letters. 
Horizontal strokes are lengthened, and are generally finished off with 
heavy points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna (Pal. Soc. i. 177; 
and complete facsimile), written early in the century for Juliana Anicia 
(died A.D. 527-8), daughter of Flavius Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for the palaeographer, as it is the 
earliest example of uncial writing on vellum to which an approximate 
date can be given. 


1 The Codex Sarravianus and the Dio Cassius have both been recently published in 
complete facsimile, 1597 and 1908. A full list of the principal Greek uncial codices is 
given in the third edition of Wattenbach’s Anleitung zur griech. Palaeographie, 1895. See also 
Omont, Fac-similés des plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibl. Nationale, 1892, for specimens 
of many of the MSS. quoted in this chapter. 
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It is also of great interest for the history of art, as, in addition to the 
coloured drawings of plants, reptiles, insects, etc., which illustrate the 
text, it contains six full-page designs, one of them being the portrait of 
the imperial Juliana herself. 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a sumptuous book 
prepared for a lady of high rank. The letters exhibit a contrast of 
heavy and fine strokes; the curve of both epsilon and sigma is thickened 
at both extremities; the base of delta extends right and left and has 
heavy dots at the ends; the cross-strokes of pi and taw are treated in 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an instance, in the 
word Spay8ns, of the use of the apostrophe to separate two consonants, 
a common practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are: the palimpsest Homer in the British 
Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. i, pl. 9; Pal. Soc. ii. 3), generally named, after 
its editor, the Cureton Homer, and the palimpsest fragments of St. Luke’s 
Gospel (Cat. Anc. MSS., pl. 10), which together with the Homer were 
reused by a later Syrian scribe; the fragments of the Pauline Epistles 
at Mount Athos (complete facsimile, ed. K. Lake, 1905), some leaves of 
which are in Paris and some in Moscow (Silvestre, pls. 63, 64; Sabas, 
pl. A); the Gospels (N) written on purple vellum in silver and gold, 
leaves of which are in London (Cotton MS., Titus ©. xv), Rome, Vienna, 
and Patmos, the place of its origin, and the larger portion of which 
was recovered in 1896 and is now in St. Petersburg; the fragments 
of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellum and sumptuously 
ornamented, in the British Museum (Oat. Anc. MSS. i, pl. D1) the 
Vienna Genesis, with illustrations of very great interest (Pal. Soc. i. 178); 
the Rossano Gospels, written in silver on purple vellum and also having 
a remarkable series of illustrations (ed. Gebhardt and Harnack, 1880) ; 
a portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in gold on purple vellum, also with 
miniatures, from Sinope, now in Paris (ed. H. Omont, 1901); the Gospels, 
in silver on purple vellum, from Berat in Albania (Cod. ®, ed. Batiffol, 
1886); the Dublin palimpsest fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
of Isaiah (ed. T. K. Abbott, Par Palimpsestorwm Dublin.), the hand- 
writing of the Gospel having the Egyptian forms of alpha and mu 
strongly marked; and the Freer MS. of Deuteronomy and Joshua, also 
from Egypt (New Pal. Soc. 202). There are also two bilingual Graeco- 
Latin MSS. which are assigned to the sixth century, viz. the Codex Bezae 
of the Gospels and Acts at Cambridge (Pal. Soc. i. 14, 15), and the Codex 
Claromontanus of the Pauline Epistles at Paris (Paul. Soc. i. 63, 64). But 
these were almost certainly written in France or, at all events, in Western 
Europe, and rather belong to the domain of Latin palaeography, as the 
Greek letters are to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. The 
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Greek portions of the great Laurentian codex of the Pandects at Florence 
should also be noticed as of this period. 


The decadence of the round uncial hand in the successive centuries 
may be seen in the second Vienna Dioscorides (Pal. Soc. ii. 45), which is 
thought to be of the early part of the seventh century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory’s Dialogues (Pal. Soe. ii. 81), which was written, 
probably at Rome, in the year 800. But in these later centuries Greek 
uncial MSS. were more usually written in another style. 

Soon after the year 600, a variety of the round uncial came into 
ordinary use—a change similar to that which has been noticed as taking 
place in the writing of the third century on papyrus. The circular letters 
epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma become oval, and the letters generally are 
laterally compressed and narrow in proportion to their height. The 
writing slopes to the right, and accentuation begins to be apphled 
systematically.1 At first the character of the writing was light and 
elegant, but as time went on it gradually became heavier and more 
artificial. A few scattered Greek notes are found written in this style in 

Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in the seventh century ; and there 
are a few palimpsest fragments of Euclid and of Gospel Lectionaries among 
the Syriac MSS. of the British Museum, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries; but there is no entire MS. in sloping uncials bearing a date 
earlier than the ninth century. 

As an early specimen we select a few lines from the facsimile (Watten- 
bach, Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 8) of the fragment of a mathematical 
treatise from Bobbio, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which is 
assigned to the seventh century. 


No. 48 


It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students’ use and deal- 
ing with a secular subject, abbreviations are fairly numerous. 

Passing on to the middle of the ninth century, we have a MS. with a 
date: a Psalter of the year 862, belonging to Bishop Uspensky (Watten- 
bach, Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 10). 


1 Quite recently, in 1907, an early example of sloping uncial writing on vellum, 
a copy of the Gospels, said to have been found at Akhmim in Egypt, was acquired by 
Mr. C. L. Freer. Its discovery may open a new chapter in the history of uncial writing 
in vellum codices, if it is followed by the finding of other MSS. of the same period 
and character. A facsimile of a page appears in New Pal. Soc. 201, the date of the 
MS. being given as not later than the fifth century; and the style of the writing is 
compared with that of the Book of Enoch, found at Akhmim in 1886, now in Cairo 
(facs. in Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise aw Caire, ix (1892), pt. 3), and with 
that of the Magical Papyrus (no. 46) in the British Museum. 
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Facsim1Le No. 48 


PTCTIAH CIAN THIN XP HCIAS ECA ECO Y KA E KY 
Ap eTAIcpbcApacy EPMO Toy FTosteN 
TOITEK AN KP TIAAIN HTWOCICAs OT OZY on 
AEISTHTO/0Y TA TOIT TIAHCIONTINETAITO 
PIP EMAACTS NT COppo re NTMENT YY Kes 
M BAPWA 6 YXEP WO CEAR MI BAN OMOI ETE 
WPIZOM AINA TOMET EWP IE FONANIBOYXO 
KA EO ATO NMHTEOENTOCAETO VIS AAHIAE 
16 0pporroy NT Ty "KELKABAP AY CX pwc we 
ANOMOIACTSANIGONKHCTOAN TP Pere AT 
AN THIS EIMAEN HOETHT OL AY THAIATIAN TOE 
OA Cr op oAHAO ya CAITIA OS ee ae 
CENCE Py OCT OTIC Ae pane e 
TEP ay KEI Moy PAA MCAT ON T® es 
FTN Ke KIO) Tae Nfs AERO, asia ai 


MATHEMATICAL TREATISE.—SEVENTH CENTURY 


(n(apa)mAnovay Thy xpnow ek peoov pev | aiperar opodpa evxepws T(Ept) y(ap) 
Tout(ov) tomo (ear) | ro K(evTpov) ex 6 akp(ov) maAwv nTTw ws Kat €(m1) T(wv) 
Cuy(wr) | d¢ K(ae) t(ev) rorovr(wv) ro w(apa)rAnovoy yverat To | y(ap) Kpepactoy 
icoppomovyr(@r) pev t(wv) v(m0)Ke|u(ermv) Bapwv evxepws €(7)AapBavou(ev)or 


pete|wpiCou(ev) Kae u(e)t(a) ro perewpiode ov av Bovdo|e0a toTmoy pn TeOevtos 
de Tov K(evtpov) pnde | icoppotovvr(wr) r(wv) u(70)Keru(evorv) Bap(wv) dvoxepws 
ws | avopoas r(n)s avOoAKns t(wv) avtippoTovrt(wy) | avtuKeipevns Tn ToLavTy 
dva tavtos | oAKn mpodndov dy TNS GlTLasS UTapxovlons evyvworoy ws det TarTos 
oxnpat(os) | crepeov Keru(er)ov padiws ayov To Bapos ex | z(ov) tov Kevrp(ov) 
Tov Bapovs n wrKn Tws be) 
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FacsIMILE No. 49 


TURKS 


“6 NOW SENET VIEIST orey 
a STIIRIOY), INVIKEP OSES 


— LAFLIAOXT OIC: . 
Oph LD re Det hed 
RIXASO Df 


. PARA; 0Kse AE Te 

oo Ve EV? oe 
= BOTTI AS, ee EOL). | 
C7 


ee CEP EELIC 
| dns TOL 


€7 7p IP LAL ALE. EAT OI XA iy 
PEBTIEFILAIIIA DIISIK 

OTTOLARMAAN HCH} 
OO TE TA ie 


PSATTER =A. Dp. S62 


(Elodkovoor x(upte Stxarood|yns mpdcyxes TH dex |oes pov 
AN, / ta ey Tae} , tA 
Evorioat tiv mpocev|xiv pov, otk’ ev xeil|Neoe SoACous" 
-E , \ lal / ) eEENO . 
K TMpooc@mov gov, TO | Kpiya prov e€€ADor 
Oi dpOadpot pov, id€rw| cay evOTnTas* 

/ \ , 3 / pie 
Edokivacas ti Kap|dlay pov, emeckew | vuxtds 
Exvpwods me. Kat ody nv|peOn ev enol aduxta 

3 \ » 
Ozws dy pH Aadjon To | ordua pov. Ta Epya) 


COIPIREAIIZ IOC? 
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No. 49 


In this specimen progress is seen in the extreme contrast of heavy 
and light strokes ; and the general aspect of the writing is one of excessive 
artificiality. This heavy class of Greek writing has received the name 
of ‘Slavonic’, having been accepted as a pattern for the alphabets of 
Eastern Europe. 

The same style continues still later. Of the middle of the tenth 
century is the only extant uncial MS. of the Greek New Testament (with 
one possible exception) which has a precise date. This is a copy of the 
Gospels of A.D. 949, in the Vatican Library (MS. Graec. 354; New Pal. 
Soc. 105). 

No. 50 


Other MSS. of this character are: a small volume of hymns in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 26118, of the eighth or ninth century (Cat. 
Anc. MSS. i. 14; Pal. Soc. ii. 4); a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
written between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pl. 71); a Dionysius Areopagita 
at Florence, also of the ninth century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. 
Paleogr., tav. 17); a Lectionary in the Harleian collection, of the end 
of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century (Cat. Anc. MSS.1i.17); and 
the Bodleian Genesis (Gk. Misc. 812), of the tenth century (Pal. Soc. 
11.26; cf. New Pal. Soc. 3). 

But by this time uncial writing had passed out of ordinary use, and 
only survived, as a rule, for church-books, in which the large character 
was convenient for reading in public. In this capacity it underwent 
another change, the letters reverting from the sloping position to the 
upright position of the early uncial, and again, after a period, becoming 
rounder. This was evidently a mere calligraphic modification, the style 
being better suited for handsome service-books. Of this character are 
the Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Mise. 313) of the tenth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 
7); the Laurentian Evangeliarium of the tenth century (Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 7); the Zouche Evangeliarium, of 980 
(Pal. Soc. i. 154); and the Harleian Evangeliarium (no. 5598), of the 
year 995 (Pal. Soc. i. 26, 27), from which a few lines are here given. 
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As a late instance of uncial writing, a page from a MS. of St. John 
Chrysostom, which is ascribed to the eleventh century, will be found in 
Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 28. It appears to have lingered 
on till about the middle of the twelfth century. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which uncial writing 
appears to have been used for distinction, or contrast. Thus, in a MS. at 
Florence of A.D. 886-911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
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FacstminE No. 51 
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arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a beautifully neat 
upright uncial (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 18, 25, 31); so 
also in the Florentine Dionysius Areopagita of the ninth century, referred 
to above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the commentary is 
in smaller upright uncials ; and we have the Vatican Psalter with catena 
(Cod. Pal. Gr. 44), of the year 897, and the similar Bodleian Psalter 
(Gk. Mise. 5), of about the year 950 (see below, Facs. 59), in both of 
which the text of the Psalms is written in upright uncials, while the 
commentary is in minuscules (New Pal. Soc. 129; Pal. Soe. ii. 5). The 
use, too, of small uncial writing for marginal commentaries and notes in 
minuscule MSS. is not uncommon during the earlier centuries after the 
establishment of the smaller style of writing as a book-hand. 


CHAPTER XII 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


SY 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


It was shown in Chapter X, on Cursive Writing in Papyri, that in the 
more formal clerical hands of the later Byzantine period the shapes of 
the alphabetical letters had been gradually tending towards those with 
which we are familiar in the vellum minuscule MSS. of the middle ages, 
and that by the beginning of the eighth century the identity was prac- 
tically complete. It only required the minuscule clerical handwriting of 
the papyri of that age to be moulded to a calligraphic measure of exact- 
ness and symmetry, for the accomplishment of which the smooth and 
firm surface of well-prepared vellum was admirably suited, and the new 
minuscule book-hand at once came into existence. Its appearance as a 
fully-equipped literary form of writing of great beauty somewhat abruptly 
in the course of the ninth century could not be satisfactorily explained 
before the material for the history of the developement of Greek writing 
on papyrus had been found. That it was the offspring of the minuscule 
hand developed in the papyri is now a matter of common knowledge ; 
and its progress from the point where we left the parent handwriting 
will be described in this chapter. 


But first we have to notice a very interesting, though small, group of 
MSS. on vellum which present the new book-hand in an early stage when 
the parent cursive had already been moulded to calligraphic symmetry, 
but while its sloping style was still followed. The existence of these 
examples seems to show that a reformed style of the papyrus hand was 
at least in partial use on vellum for literary purposes in the interval of 
the eighth and early ninth centuries before the appearance of the fully 
formed upright lterary minuscule which is the subject of this chapter. 
A facsimile from one of these MSS., which is ascribed to the eighth 
century, is given by Gardthausen, Beitrdge zur Griech. Palaeographie, 
1877; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount Sinai, of the ninth 
century, accompanies a paper by the same writer, Différences Provinciales 
de la Minuscule Grecque, in Mélanges Graua, 1884. <A third MS., 
containing a collection of theological works, is in the Vatican Library 
(Colonna MS. 39), and is probably of the eighth century (Pal. Soe. ii. 
126). A facsimile from it is here given. 
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FacstmM1Ite No. 52 
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The writing slopes after the manner of a current hand, and yet is 
formed with exact precision; and, if the letters are analysed and com- 
pared with those of the cursive papyri of the beginning of the eighth 
century, they will be seen to be practically identical. A little more 
moulding is nearly all that is needed to convert them into the letters of 
the typical minuscule book-hand, exclusive of one or two alternative 
cursive forms, such as the n-shaped 1w, which were not adopted. 


Greek Minuscule MSS. of the middle ages have been divided into 
classes, as a convenient method of marking periods in a style of writing 
which, being used for the language of a limited area, and being subject 
to no exterior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of writing, 
only a gradual change. These classes are :—(1) codices vetustissimi, the 
most ancient MSS. of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century ; (2) codices vetusti, those which range from the middle of the 
tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth century ; (3) codices recen- 
tiores, from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; (4) codices novelli, all MSS. of later date. 

There are still many hundreds of dated Greek MSS. in existence, in 
the different libraries of Europe, written before the year 1500. Of these 
almost all are written in minuscules. Of the ninth century there are 
four and twenty; of the tenth century there are one hundred and fifteen ; 
of the eleventh century, the number rises to more than two hundred ; 
of the twelfth century there are nearly as many. In the later centuries, 
of course, they become more numerous.! There is no lack of facsimiles, 
the number of which increases year by year.” 

Before examining in detail the progress of this literary hand through 
the different periods or classes which have been enumerated, a few pre- 
liminary remarks may be allowed. 


The student will experience some difficulty in learning to distinguish 
the different ages of the undated MSS.; for the minuscule book-hand 
was decidedly conservative, and particularly so in the earlier centuries. 
The degeneration of writing from the earliest models of the ninth and 
tenth centuries to the hurried styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is apparent enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. 
or facsimiles. But this degeneration only became rapid, and, so to say, 
acquired its full impetus, in the later centuries. And certain classes, 
especially sacred and liturgical MSS., which custom had retained for 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Gardthausen for these particulars. 


* See a chronological list of facsimiles of dated Greek MSS., from 800 to 1593, in 
Omont’s Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grecs datés de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1891. 
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special uses, were less tolerant of change, and served in some measure to 
retard the disuse of the formal hands of older times. It will be seen, 
when our series of facsimiles is before the student, how stereotyped the 
writing of such examples may become, and how, for example, century 
after century, copies of the Gospels continue to be written on one 
pattern. 

In the papyrus cursive writing there was never an entire suppression 
of the original capital forms. It was, therefore, only to be expected that, 
however rigorously such capital forms might be excluded from the body 
of the text written in the set literary minuscule hand in its first stage of 
exactness, they would afterwards by degrees creep in and show them- 
selves side by side with their purely minuscule equivalents in literary 
works, just as they did in the ordinary cursive writings of the period. 
This, in fact, happened; and the presence, in the body of the text, of 
capital forms in lesser or greater numbers affords some criterion of the 
age of a MS. 

In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are applied in a style 
in keeping with the exact writing of the text; the breathings are, as a 
rule, rectangular and the accents are short. Afterwards, the former 
being more rapidly written become curved; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they even blend with the 
letters which they mark. 


The writing of the period of the codices vetustissimi, of the ninth 
century and to the middle of the tenth century, so far as is shown by 
surviving examples, is very pure and exact. The letters are most sym- 
metrically formed; they are compact and upright, and have even a 
tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings are rectangular, in keeping 
with the careful and deliberate formation of the letters. Ina word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, the scribes wrote 
it in their best form and kept strictly to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of the Gospels 
belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in the year 835. A facsimile, 
but not very satisfactory, appears in Gardthausen’s Beitrdge and in 
Wattenbach and von Velsen’s Exempla Codicum Graecorum, tab. 1. 

Next comes the Oxford Euclid (D’Orville MS. x. 1), which belonged to 
Arethas of Patras, afterwards Archbishop of Caesaria in Cappadocia, and 
was written in A. D. 888 (Pal. Soc. i. 65). 
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The breadth of the letters will be noticed, as well as a certain square- 
ness in the general character and the slight inclination to the left. Exact 
finish is best seen in such letters as a and 6, the final stroke of the former, 
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when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the line, and the 
down-stroke of the latter being drawn down to the base. The set 
-forms into which the cursive 8, 7, and « are cast should also be noted. 
The ornamental effect of the writing is added to by the slight turn or 
hook in which down-strokes terminate. Certain of these characteristics 
remain in the minuscule writing of succeeding centuries : others wear off 
and are lost as time advances. 

Of the same type of writing is the famous MS. of Plato’s Dialogues, 
also in the Bodleian Library (Clarke MS. 39), written for Arethas of 
Patras in A.D. 896 (Pal. Soe. i. 81). 
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The writing is more flowing and rounder than that of the Euclid ; but 
both MSS. are of the finest character, and are typical instances of the 
perfection attained by a new class of handwriting in the freshness of its 
youth. Oxford is fortunate in possessing two of the few extant dated 
MSS. of the ninth century. 

As an example of the early type of the Gospels in minuscules a MS. in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 11300) is selected. Unfortunately it is not 
dated, but it can hardly be later than the first years of the tenth century. 
The number of orfyo. are noted at the end of each Gospel (Cat. Anc. 
MSS. i. 28). 
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The writing is of the most perfect execution; the care bestowed upon 
the production of the Scriptures at all periods being very conspicuous in 
the Greek minuscule MSS. of the middle ages. It will be seen, from the 
later examples that will be submitted, how conservative is the type of 
writing of sacred books. For this reason there must be always some 
hesitation in attempting to fix the exact date of a MS. such as the present 
one, as it may not be quite so old as it appears to be. 

The next facsimile is from one of the most beautiful minuscule Greek 
MSS. of the time, a volume of the works of Lucian, Harley MS. 5694, in 
the British Museum. It was written by the same hand as the MS. of 
St. Clement of Alexandria at Paris (Omont, Facsimilés, 2), which was 
also executed for Arethas of Patras, in A.D. 914. Another MS. by the 
same hand is the Plato of the Vatican, Gr. 1 (Cavalieri and Lietzmann, 
Spec. Codd. Graec. Vat. 9). The MS. before us may, therefore, be dated 
about the year 915. 
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. The sustained precision of the writing of this volume, carried on 
faultlessly page after page, attests the marvellous dexterity of the scribe. 
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Facstm1Lte No. 55 
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The MS. is, however, not a singular instance of the beauty to which the 
Greek minuscule book-hand had attained in the tenth century. The 
stiff uprightness which contributes to that beauty indicates the leisurely 
action of a school of scribes, undisturbed by haste or any need for haste. 
The minuscule lettering is nearly perfect; the forms of beta, eta, and 
kappa are of the u-shape (varying little from each other except in the 
height of the initial stroke), to the exclusion of the capital or uncial 
forms ; epsilon alone occasionally breaks back to a more cursive shape. 

Two other codices of classical authors commend themselves so con- 
spicuously on account of their beautiful execution that, although they 
are undated, specimens of them may be usefully submitted for comparison. 
They are both in the Laurentian Library of Florence: the first a MS. of 
Thucydides (Plnt. lxix. 2), the other a volume of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ 
(MS. 206); and they may be placed in the middle of the tenth century, 
or perhaps a little earlier (Pal. Soc. ii. 103, 83). 


No. 57 


The accents and breathings have been touched over by a later hand. 
Proper names of persons are distinguished by a waved horizontal stroke. 


No. 58 

It will be observed that in this MS. uncial forms are freely introduced, 
Their employment, however, appears to be rather an affectation of the 
scribe than the intrusion referred to above which marks a deterioration 
of style; for all such forms (excepting those which indicate the beginning 
of a new paragraph: see line 7) are kept to the seale of the minuscules. 

The Bodleian Psalter with catena (Gk. Misc. 5), of which a specimen 
here follows, is also of the tenth century ; and, as the Table of Indictions 
is calculated for the years 951-956, the MS. may be assigned to the middle 
of the century. The text of the Psalms is in small upright uncials, 
the commentaries in minuscules (Pad. Soc. ii, 5). 


No. 59 
Here, again, the minuscules are of a pure type; and the writing is 
quite of the class of the two preceding specimens. Iota ascript has been 
added in some instances by a second hand. 


We now pass on to the codices vetusti, from the middle of the tenth 
century to the middle of the thirteenth century. But before proceeding 
to survey the MSS. of this period, a few words should be said regarding 
a style of writing which is noteworthy, because certain important 
codices of classical literature are written in it, whose date it is of 
interest to determine. 
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FacstmiLeE No. 57 
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FAcsIMILE No, 59 
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It is not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier period of minuscule 
writing which has been discussed were only written by the most accom- 
plished scribes and in the best style. The working copies of, scholars 
were no doubt then as rough and cursive in comparison with the facsimiles 
given above as a modern scholar’s own composition is in comparison with 
a printed text; and, except for choice copies, written for some special 
purpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato or the Harley Lucian, 
the extreme calligraphic style was not’called for in books which were 
intended for private use. Hence a more fluent character of writing 
appears to have been practised as a book-hand for copies which would 
serve ordinary purposes: a good working hand, perfectly: clear and well- 
formed, more set and formal than a domestic cursive hand would be, but 
yet not finished off with the precise care given to copies of the Scriptures 
and liturgies adapted for public reading. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, then, we find MSS. written in this style, and no doubt still 
earlier examples existed. 

Presently a specimen of this class of writing will be submitted; but, 
now proceeding in chronological sequence, our first example of the codices 
vetusti represents the formal book-hand following in direct line of develope- 
ment from the style last examined. This example is taken from a MS. 
of the writings of St. Maximus now in the monastery of the Laura of 
Mount Athos (MS. B.37), bearing the date of A.p. 970 (New Pal. Soc. 49). 


No. 60 


The hand is a good instance of the upright minuscule; but it does 
not compare in beauty with our previous rounder examples of the tenth 
century, although it maintains almost wholly the pure minuscule char- 
acter, save for an occasional uncial eta. There is a certain tendency to 
lateral compression. 

The next specimen affords an interesting example of the less formal 
style of writing, to which reference has just now been made, and which may 
be called the scholar’s hand, in contrast with the ordinary scribe’s hand. 
The MS. which supphes the facsimile is Laud MS. Gk. 75, in the Bodleian 
Library, containing Homilies of St. Chrysostom, dated a.p. 976. The 
text is written in double columns; and the first column of one of the 
pages has been written in the informal hand, the authorized scribe 
resuming the pen with the second column. It is the upper portion of 
this page which is here reproduced (Pal. Soc. ii. 6). 


Nom Gil 


In the set book-hand of the right-hand column uncial forms of letters 
begin to make their appearance by the side of the pure minuscules. The 
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irregular writing of the first column is characterized by a certain stiff- 
ness; the period of pliant strokes has not yet arrived. The fact that this 
style of hand appears here in a dated MS. is of much palaeographical 
value for comparison with undated examples. Another dated specimen 
occurs in a Chrysostom in Paris of A.D. 954 (Omont, Pacsimilés, 5). 

Passing into the eleventh century, the set book-hand is first illus- 
trated by a MS. of the Gospels in the Ambrosian Library of Milan 
(B. 56. sup.) of the year 1023, which perhaps was written in Southern 
Italy (Pal. Soc, i. 180). 


No. 62 


The conservative character of the writing is very marked, as is cus- 
tomary in copies of the Gospels and church-books. It will be noticed 
how the letters are modelled on the pattern of those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and how pure minuscule writing is affected. But place 
this example by the side of the facsimile from the Gospels of the early 
tenth century (Faces. 55), and the later period of the present MS. is to 
be detected in the growing slackness of the text, and in the occasional 
enlargement of certain letters, as zeta, theta, phi, chi, ete., as well as in 
roundness of the breathings and less precision in the accents. 

“A strong contrast to the above is a MS. of the mathematical and 
other writings of Michael Psellus in the University Library of Heidelberg 
(Cod. Palat. celxxxi), written at Seleucia in a. D. 1040 (Wew Pal. Soc. 51). 


No. 63 


The handwriting has individual peculiarities. It is formal, written 
by a professed scribe, Nicholas the Calligrapher ; but at the same time it 
is rather slack and widespread, and a certain latitude is allowed in the 
use of uncial forms ; while the affected squareness of some of the letters 
and of the breathings suggests an intention on the part of the writer to 
lend an archaistic appearance to his text. 

Next follows a specimen from a classical MS., written in the light 
informal hand, as distinguished from the conventional book-hand ordi- 
narily employed in codices of the Scriptures and liturgies: a Demosthenes 
in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. lix. 9). Unfortunately, 
like the majority of the classical MSS. of which this one is a fine 
example, it bears no date; but there seems good reason, from the 
character of the writing, to place it fairly early in the eleventh century 
(Pah. See. 89); 

No. 64 


i he writing is obviously that of a practised penman, flowing easily 
and rapidly with a slight natural slope to the right, and without the 
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restraint of the conventional hand. It is also to be observed that, with 
all its freedom, the text exhibits very little tendency to mix enlarged or 
uncial forms with the minuscules—an indication that the writer was 
skilled in the practice of the best style of his day, and could therefore 
no doubt have executed any kind of MS. in a calligraphic manner. 
The fact that so many classical MSS. of the period are found to be written 
in this style justifies the assumption that this character of handwriting 
was specially used for the better MSS. of general literature. 

In the next specimen we have an instance of the more conventional 
character: a good example of the more ordinary type of book-hand of 
the middle of the eleventh century. It comes from a volume of eccle- 
siastical canons in the Bodleian Library (Barocci MS. 196), dated 
A.D. 1042 (Pal. Soe. 11. 29). 


No. 65 


In this hand the conventional Greek minuscule book-hand may be 
said to have broken with the upright close-set style of the tenth century. 
There is a tendency to slope the writing, perhaps indicative of more 
haste; and the letters are more spaced than in the earlier centuries. 
The growing habit, too, of introducing enlarged letters and uncial forms 
among the minuscules is manifest; and (a small but not insignificant 
detail) the circumflex is enlarged. At the same time the lettering itself 
is still well formed and exact. 

The Townley Homer in the British Museum (Burney MS. 86) is a 
valuable example of a classical MS., with scholia, entering on the second 
half of the eleventh century. It was purchased by Charles Townley in 
Rome in 1771. <A note at the end of the volume states that it was 
finished on Saturday, the 18th September, in the thirteenth Indiction, 
that is, in A.D. 1059 (Pal. Soe. 1. €7).* 


No. 66 


The writing is a little sloped and is in a fluent style, the scribe being 
skilful and experienced, and maintaining an even regularity. A few 
uncial forms are introduced among the minuscules; and there is a ten- 
dency to form combinations of letters, as in the case of ay, ax, ve, 70, Te, 
ro, and € and v with a following letter. ‘There are few contractions in 
the text, but many in the scholia, which for the most part are contem- 
poraneous and are in the hand of the scribe. The frequent use of a more 
cursive form of clpha in the scholia (occasionally appearing also in the 
text), with a long, thin, oblique main stroke, is to be noted; as well as 
the enlargement of the circumflex and of marks of abbreviation. 


1 By an error in calculation, the date of the MS. has been stated by the editors of the 
Palaeographical Society to be a.p. 1255; corrected in New Pal. Soc. 204. 
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FacsimMILte No. 62 
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In the twelfth century the minuscule book-hand maintains traditional 
regularity, so far as existing examples teach us. Our first specimen 1s 
taken from a MS. of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 28816), dated a.p. 1111 (Pal. Soc. i. 84). 


No. 67 


This MS., being a copy of the Seriptures, is written with some care 
and ostensibly on the lines of the early type of book-hand, upright and 
regular; not, however, on the stereotyped model which seems to have 
been reserved for MSS. of the Gospels. Progress in the course of the 
minuscule book-hand shows itself in the spacing of the letters and in 
less careful finish in their formation. 

A copy of the Gospels in the Vatican Library (Cod. Urbino-Vat. Gr. 2) 
provides a good typical example of the careful conventional book-hand 
used for MSS. of this class in the twelfth century. It was apparently 
executed for John Comnenus, son of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, in 
A.D. 1128-9 (New Pal. Soc. 106). 


No. 68 


Although the letters generally are formed on the old model, their 
later date is betrayed by the growing looseness of their structure and 
their wider spacing. Enlarged letters, such as epsilon, theta, kappa, 
and phi, and the wide omega, as well as the long circumflex, catch 
the eye and warn us that there is a sensible advance in the book-hand. 
Compare the facsimile with that from the copy of the Gospels a hundred 
years earlier (Facs. 62), still more with the Gospels of the tenth 
century (acs. 55), and it will be seen how conservative in general type 
the texts of Gospel MSS. continue to be, and at the same time it needs 
little more than a glance from one to the other to distinguish the 
general progress made during the two centuries covered by the three 
specimens. 

To give one more specimen of the twelfth century, showing the con- 
ventional book-hand as it advances towards the close of that period, we 
select a facsimile of a few lines from a MS. of Lives of the Martyrs 
(Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 44) of the year 1184 (Pal. Soc. i. 180). 


No. 69 


This example proves how very gradual might be the changes effected 
within a given period. The writing is still very conservative; the 
subject-matter being such as would be used in monastic or church 
lections, and therefore demanding a clearly written text. But the 
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enlargement of letters and the mixture of forms and other signs of 
advance specified in our other examples of the century mark the 
date. 


The two hundred years from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which are the period of the codices 
recentiores, witness more rapid changes than have appeared in the 
previous periods. There was ‘naturally a wider diffusion of learning and 
a consequent multiplication of copies of books of all kinds. Among them 
are instances of a class which may be regarded as students’ books ; not 
the fairly, but at the same time unconventionally, written copies of 
classical authors to which attention has already been directed and 
of which instances have been given, but volumes in current script such 
as would have been employed in domestic life; and not produced for 
the general market, but for the personal use of students. Such cursively 
written MSS., it may be assumed, were in existence in earlier times, but 
none such are known to have survived, and the earliest examples appear 
in this century. 

A facsimile is here given from a MS. of this description, which, 
although in date earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century, may be 
conveniently classed with the recentiores ; a Commentary on Porphyry’s 
Introduction to Aristotle in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris (MS. 
grec. 2089 ; Omont, Facsim. 52), written in A.D. 1228. 


No. 70 


In a MS. intended for the student’s use there could be no object in 
stinting contractions and abbreviations. He would be familiar with such 
methods of reducing the labour of writing and of saving space, and would 
be trained to read with facility the texts of books thus treated. Accord- 
ingly, in the text before us, there are numerous compendia on a scale 
quite inadmissible in MSS. of the conventional book-hand minuscule. 
As to the writing itself, it is to be observed that, although at first sight 
it may appear intricate, it really presents little difficulty in decipher- 
ment, apart from the solution of the compendia. There is a. certain 
stiffness or, if we may use the phrase, a wiry appearance, in the hand, 
which we may conclude to be characteristic of the domestic cursive of the 
thirteenth century. 

The next example of this century is also from a MS. of the less con- 
ventional style, a Commentary on the Octoechus, a service-book of the 
Greek Church, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 27359) written in 
A.D. 1252 (Pal. Soe. 1. 208). 
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No. 71 


The general character of the writing is of the set book-hand type, 
but written fluently and with ample spacing, and thereby assuming 
a half-cursive appearance. The thickening of the strokes is to be 
attributed to the coarse paper of which the MS. is composed. The 
enlargement of certain letters and the mixture of forms arrest the eye. 
We may note the appearance’of the v-shaped nw. 

Another instance of a student’s book occurs in a MS. of Hesiod, on 
paper, in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. xxxii. 16), of the year 
1280 (New Pal. Soc. 154). 


INom2 


The text in double columns is arranged in a very unusual fashion, to 
be read continuously across the page. The writing is very delicate and 
of a lighter touch than that of the Porphyry of 1223 (Faces. 70); but 
it is still of the same stiff or wiry character, although approaching the 
close of the thirteenth century. 

In our next facsimile we return to the conventional style of the 
Gospel MSS. This specimen is from a MS. in the monastery of Serres 
(MS. 1.10) in Macedonia, written in A.D. 1282 (New Pal. Soc. 78). 


No. 73 


Looking back at the facsimiles given above of the Gospels of the tenth 
century (no. 55), of a.p. 1023 (no. 62), and of a.p. 1128-9 (no. 68), the 
success with which the traditional style is maintained in this example is 
remarkable. But the general character of the thirteenth century, and 
the effect on the eye of enlarged letters, as zeta, theta, rho, wpsilon, phi, 
and of the mixture of forms, are not to be ignored 

Another copy of the Gospels, a third of a century later, is less imita- 
tive and discloses its true period more easily. This is a MS. in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 37002), written in A.D. 1314-15 (New Pal. 
Soc. 52). 

No. 74 


The writing is a good typical example of the conventional minuscule 
book-hand of the fourteenth century. Spacing of the text, enlarged 
letters, and intermixture of uncial forms, and also the free manner in 
which the accents are dashed on, sufficiently indicate the period. The 
use of a waved horizontal stroke to distinguish the proper name Abraam 
will be observed. It may also be noticed that the ink used is very 
black, such as is often found in Greek MSS. of the thirteenth century in 
particular. 
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In the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries MSS. written 
by independent hands, not strictly following the conventions of the 
professional scribes of the minuscule book-hand, necessarily multiply, 
particularly in the field of classical and general literature and of works 
not connected with liturgical and Scriptural subjects. Of these indepen- 
dent MSS., the Herodotus of the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. 
Ixx. 6), of the year 1318, is an instance (New Pal. Soc. 156). 


No. 75 


Here the writing is clear and simple and the letters are normally 
formed ; but there is no attempt at calligraphic neatness, and there is an 
element of cursiveness in the general style. By this time the inter- 
mixture of uncial with minuscule forms has become normal, and the 
v-shaped nw is the prevalent shape of that letter. 

The next, nearly contemporary, specimen is more decidedly cursive 
and is much abbreviated. It is taken from a MS. of the treatises of 
St. Athanasius in the British Museum (Harley MS. 5579), written in the 

year 1321 (Pal. Soc. i. 183). 


No. 76 


The writing has no claim to beauty, but it is quite legible; and, as 
a working copy, the MS. holds a respectable place. The fact that it is 
written on paper accounts for a slight thickening or blottiness of the 
letters ; and the exaggeration in the accents and in the signs of abbrevia- 
tion lends an air of untidiness to the text. But the actual structure of 
the lettering is fairly neat. 

In the next example there is a return to the set hand. The facsimile 
is from a MS., on paper, of Lives of the Fathers, in the British Museum 
(Burney MS. 50), of the year 1362 (Pal. Soc. 1. 207). 


No. 77 


This MS., probably intended for purposes of monastic lections, follows 
the conventional style of the book-hand, its late date being manifested in 
the spacing out of the letters and in the usual exaggerated forms of the 
period. But the regularity of the writing indicates a practised hand. 
The paper being apparently of the manufacture of Italy, the MS. may 
most probably have been executed in that country. The scribe was 
named John Philagrius. 

Our first specimen of the fifteenth century is from a classical MS. : 
the History of Polybius (Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 11728), of the year 1416 
(Pal. Soc. 1. 1384). 
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No. 78 


This is an excellent instance of the fluent hand of the period, the 
letters, in a restrained cursive, being well formed and very legible; and, 
although enlarged letters are freely employed, they are not aggressively 
exaggerated. Thus there is a pleasing harmony in the general setting 
of the text, indicating a skilful and practised scribe. 

For the next example we turn to a copy of the Books of the 
Prophets and Job (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21259), of the year 1437 (Pal. 
Soe. 1. 282). 

Not 79 


This is a good instance of the conservative, conventional style of 
writing maintained in MSS. of the Scriptures. Certain pure minuscule 
forms continue to be used, which in the more independent hands are 
generally abandoned ; and the accents are in most instances unobtrusive. 
It isa valuable point to note in palaeography that a stereotyped form of 
writing may persist for special purposes, especially in the case of MSS. 
produced within a limited area and more or less excluded from foreign 
influences. 

A Menaeum, or monthly offices of the Greek Church for saints’ days, 
provides us with our last example of a liturgy: the Add. MS. 16398 in 
the British Museum, of A.p. 1460 (Pal. Soc. i. 2338). 


No. 80 


This is a less striking instance of conservative adherence to the con- 
ventional book-hand than the preceding specimen. The writing is less 
exact, and shows a certain disposition to combinations and to varieties 
of forms. But at the same time the text is mostly composed of clearly 
formed, though small, minuscules which would present no difficulty to 
the reader in monastic or church service; and abbreviations and contrac- 
tions are few. 


The history of the codices novell lies beyond the scope of this work, 
for with the middle of the fifteenth century written codices practically 
give place to the productions of the printing press. The Greek refugee 
calligraphers, who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries settled in Italy 
and in other countries of Western Europe, executed many exquisite MSS. 
for wealthy patrons, and for a brief period prolonged the existence of an 
expiring art. But they, too, had to succumb to the march of events, and 
in many instances turned their knowledge to other uses as correctors of 
the press.! 


1 The student will find an excellent series of reproductions from the MSS. of the Greek 
calligraphers in Omont’s Facsimilés des Manuscrits grecs des XV® et XV 1° siccles, Paris, 1887. 
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To conclude this section of our work we give a specimen from a MS. 
executed by one of these calligraphers. It is a copy of the Odyssey 
written in Italy (probably in Rome) by John Rhosus of Crete (Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 5658), in the year 1479 (Pal. Soc. i. 182). 


No. 81 


Greek Writing in Western Europe 


A few MSS. may be noted which illustrate the course of Greek 
writing in Western Europe. We refer only to those MSS. which are 
written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, not to those in 
which Greek words or texts are inscribed in ordinary Latin letters, of 
which there are not a few examples. 

Two celebrated MSS. of the sixth century containing bilingual 
texts have already been referred to! as having been written in Western 
Europe. The ‘Codex Bezae’, of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at 
Cambridge, and the ‘ Codex Claromontanus’, of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
at Paris, are both written in Greek and Latin in uncial letters, the Greek 
being to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. In a third example 
of a bilingual text, the Harley MS. 5792 (Cat. Anc. MSS. 1.13; Pal. Soc. ii. 
25), which contains a Graeco-Latin Glossary, written probably in France 
in the seventh century, the Greek writing betrays its Western origin 
very palpably. An example of the eighth century is the Graeco-Latin 
Psalter at Paris, MS. Coislin 186 (Omont, Facs. des plus anciens MSS. 
grecs,7). Distinctly imitative is the Greek text in the ‘ Codex Augiensis’, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the Epistles of St. Paul were 
written in Latin minuscules and Greek bastard uncials in the latter 
part of the ninth century, at Reichenau in Baden (Pal. Soc. i. 127); in 
a Graeco-Latin MS. of some of the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas 
of Cusa, of the same character, written early in the tenth century (Pal. 
Soc. 1. 128); and in the ‘Codex Sangallensis’ and the ‘ Codex Boernerianus’ 
of Dresden, which once formed one MS. and contain the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles in Latinized Greek letters of the tenth century, with 
an interlinear Latin version (Pal. Soc. i. 179). Other MSS. of a like 
character are: the Pauline Epistles, the ‘Codex Sangermanensis’, of the 
ninth century (Omont, Fucsim. 5 bis); a Graeco-Latin Glossary, MS. Lat. 
7651, of the ninth century (ibid. 23); and a Psalter, Arsenal MS. 8407, 
also of the ninth century (ibid. 24). 

A few instances survive of the employment of Greek letters in Latin 
signatures and subscriptions to documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries from Ravenna and Naples (Marini, I Papiri Diplom. 90, 92, 

1 See p. 209. 
* See also Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griech. Palaeographic, 8rd ed. (1895), 40, 41. 
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121; Cod. Diplom. Cavensis, ii, no. 250; Pal. Soc. ii. 58); and the same 
practice appears to have been followed in France and Spain as late as the 
eleventh century.1_ There is an instance of a Sardinian charter, of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, in Latin written in Greek characters.? But 
we may regard such a superfluous use of a foreign alphabet, at least in 
most instances, as a mere affectation of learning.? In the ornamental 
pages of fanciful letters, also, which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and 
Franco-Saxon MSS., a Greek letter occasionally finds a place, serving, no 
doubt, to show off the erudition of the illuminator.* 


1 Bibliotheque de U’ Ecole des Ohartes, vi. 443; Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie, 95; Giry, 
Manuel de Diplomatique, 596, n. 3. 

2 Bibl. de V Ecole des Charles, xxxv. 255. 

3 There are, however, early instances of the employment of Greek for Latin letters 
which may be attributed to imperfect knowledge of the Latin language and alphabet. 
A form of receipt is thus written in one of the Pompeian waxed tablets, a.p. 57 (C. I. L. iv, 
Suppl. no. xxxii); and the British Museum Papyrus cccelxxxi (Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 321) 
contains a fragmentary Latin-Greek glossary of the fourth century, in which the Latin 
words are written in Greek letters somewhat phonetically : perhaps a Greek school-boy’s 
list of words. 

4 Delisle, L’Evangéliaire de Saint-Vaast d’ Arras. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LATIN PALAEKOGRAPHY 


WE now proceed to trace the history of Latin Palaeography ; and the 
scheme which will be followed in this division of our subject may first be 
briefly stated. 

Latin Majuscule writing, in its two branches of (1) Square Capitals 
and Rustic Capitals, and (2) Uncials—the most ancient extant forms of 
the Latin book-hand—claims our first attention. Next, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz. the mixed hands of uncial and minuscule 
letters, and the later developed Half-uncial writing, will be examined. 
We shall then have to pass in review the various styles of Roman Cursive 
writing, beginning with its earliest examples; and from this we shall 
proceed to follow the course of the National Minuscule hands, which were 
derived directly from that source, down to the period of the reform of 
the Merovingian school in the reign of Charlemagne. The independent 
history of the early Irish and English schools forms a chapter apart. 
From the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth century, 
the vicissitudes of the literary handwritings of Western Europe will be 
described ; and this portion of our work will be brought to a close with 
some account of the official Cursive writing of Western Europe and 
a review of the English Charter-hands. 


The Majuscule Book-hand.—Capitals 
The Latin Majuscule Book-hand of early MSS. is divided into two 


branches: writing in Capitals, and writing in Uncials.!. Capitals, again, 
are of two kinds: Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals. The most 
ancient Latin MSS. in existence are in Rustic Capitals; but there is no 
reason to presume that the rustic hand was employed in MSS. before the 
square hand, nay, rather, following the analogy of sculptured inserip- 
tions, the priority should be given to square letters. At the same time 
square capital writing was obviously so tedious a means for preserving 
literature that we may be pretty certain that it was seldom used, and 
that the scribes hastened to escape to quicker methods. This seems to 
be proved by the paucity of extant examples in that character, as com- 
pared with those in rustic letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings of inscriptions 
which have been classed under the heads of ‘scriptura monumentalis’ 


* Traube supplies a list of extant Capital and Uncial MSS. in his Vorlesuwngen, i. 157-263. 
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and ‘scriptura actuaria’, as executed in the time of Augustus and succes- 
sive emperors ;! the square character following generally the first, and 
the rustic the second. 

In square capital writing the letters are in general of the same 
height ; but F and L, rising above the line, are exceptions. The angles 
are, by preference, right angles, and the bases and tops and extremities 
are usually finished off with the fine strokes and pendants which are 
familiar to all in our modern copies of this type of letters, 

Rustic capitals, on the other hand, are, as the name implies, of a 
more negligent pattern, although, as a style of writing for choice books, 
they were no less carefully formed than the square capitals. But the 
strokes are more slender, cross-strokes are short and are more or less oblique 
and waved, and finials are not added to them. Being thus, in appear- 
ance, less finished as perfect letters, although accurately shaped, they 
have received the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
Besides F and L, other letters of the rustic alphabet occasionally show 
a tendency to rise above the line. 

The fact that a large proportion of the surviving MSS. in capital 
letters of the best class contain the works of Virgil points to the same 
conclusion as that suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the J/iad of Homer in early papyri, and by the existence of the 
Bible in three of the most important Greek vellum codices which have 
descended to us: namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, 
if not reserved, at least more especially employed, for those books which 
were the great works of their day. Homer in the Greek world, Virgil in 
the classical period of Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of the 
Christian Church filled a space to which no other books of their time 
could pretend. And the survival of even the not very numerous copies 
which we possess is an indication that such fine MSS. were more valued 
and better cared for than ordinary volumes. 


Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is, as already 
remarked, very little now in existence, viz. a few leaves of a MS. of 
Virgil, divided between the Vatican Library and Berlin, which are attri- 
Dated to the close of the fourth century (Z. W. Hw. 14);° and a few 
from another MS. of the same poet, of the fourth or fifth century, pre- 
served in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Z. W. Lx. 14a; Pal. Soe. 
i. 208); and also some palimpsest fragments: of Virgil, at Verona, and 
of Lucan, at Vienna and Naples. We take a specimen from one of the 
St. Gall leaves (Cod. 1894) :— 


1 See Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae (Corpus Inscript. Lat.), ed. Hitbner, 1885. 
2 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Lxempla Codicum Lutinorwin litteris maiusculis scriptorum, 
Heidelberg, 1876, 1879. 
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No. 82 


It is certainly remarkable that this large character should still have 
been employed at the time to which these fragments are attributed, SO 
long after the classical period of Rome. We might have conjectured 
that the use of so inconvenient a form of writing, and one which 
covered so much material in the case of any work of average length, 
would have been entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready 
uncial character, or at least of the less cumbersome rustic capitals. Its 
continuance may be regarded as a survival of a style first employed 
at an early period to do honour to the great national Latin poet ; and 
may, in some degree, be compared with the conservative practice 1n the 
middle ages of keeping to an old style of writing for biblical and liturgical 
MSS. The same remark applies also to the comparatively late employ- 
ment of Rustic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing is found in the earliest extant Latin codices. 
Like the square capitals, the rustic alphabet was used for inscriptions 
on stone and metal ; and it appears to have been also employed when an 
exact and formal type of writing was required for any particular purpose. 
Thus, we have an example in a muster-roll of the First Cohort of 
Spain when on service in Egypt in A.p. 156 (Pal. Soc. 1. 165), a kind 
of document which naturally demanded a clear and formal script. 
But in its application to literature, while it was employed in the pro- 
duction of books intended for the market, examples can hardly have 
been at any time very numerous. It could not have been the only style 
of literary hand of its time. It was far too cumbersome; and it is 
probable that the better class of cursive hands also were moulded into 
uniformity for literary purposes. More will be said on this subject 
when we come to discuss the formation of uncial writing. 

In some of the papyrus fragments recovered at Herculaneum the 
rustic writing is of a character copied closely from the lettering of 
inscriptions on stone or metal (Z. W. Hw. 1, 2); in others it is of a less 
severe style. We give a specimen of the latter kind, making use of 
one of the engraved plates, from the fragments of a poem on the Battle 
of Actium (Pragmenta Herculanensia, ed. W. Scott, 1885), written in 
hght, quickly-formed letters. The year of the destruction of Herculaneum 
was A.D. 79. 


No. 838 


Here the words are separated from one another with the full point, 
as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in many instances, marked 
with an accent; in the case of long i, as an alternative to the accent, 
the corrector adds to the height of the letter, which then has the 
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appearance of being doubled vertically. The paragraph mark will be 
observed between lines 7 and 8. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS. written in rustic 
capital letters are represented in facsimile in the Exempla of Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach, the publications of the Palaeographical Society, 
and other works.!| The writing on this material is of a more careful 
type than that which we have seen in the last facsimile from a papyrus: 
and the estimation of the age of the earliest of these MSS. is a 
matter of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date can be 
approximately assigned before the latter part of the fifth century. But 
some of them may be placed earlier than that period. For example, the 
palimpsest fragments of the Verrine Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Z. W. Hx. 4), are generally assigned to the fourth century. But 
the MSS. which before all others approach nearest in the forms of their 
letters to those of inscriptions, are the two famous codices of Virgil, 
known as the ‘Codex Romanus’, and the ‘ Codex Palatinus’ (Z. W. Ha. 
11, 12; Pal. Soc. i. 118-15). In these the style of lettering found in 
formal inscriptions of the first century of our era has been closely 
followed ; and although no one has ever thought of placing the MSS. in 
so remote a period, yet it has been suggested that, as scribes may have 
kept up the style without degeneration for one or two centuries, 
they may therefore be as old as the third century. Others assert that 
they are merely imitative, and that the Codex Romanus in particular, 
on account of the barbarisms of its text and the coarse character of the 
coloured drawings with which it is illustrated, must be of a later date. 
The general opinion at the present time is that these MSS. are of the 
fifth century. 

The following facsimile is from the Codex Palatinus (Cod. Vat. 1631):— 
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In this writing the contrast of the heavy and light strokes is as 
strongly marked as in inscriptions on stone or metal. Shortness of 
horizontal strokes, smallness of bows, as seen in letters P and R, and 
general lateral compression are characteristic. The formation of the 
<=) : ; 
letter H is easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
facsimile from the poem on the Battle of Actium. It recalls the forma- 
tion of the common truncated h-shaped e/a in Greek papyri. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 

But probably an earlier MS. of Virgil in rustic capitals is that known 
as the ‘Schedae Vaticanae’ (Cod. Vat. 8225), which is ornamented with 
a series of most interesting paintings in classical style, no doubt copied 


1 Traube’s list enumerates twenty-three extant MSS. 
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AREACUMIAIALISINGENTIAEQUANDACILINDRO- | 70) 
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SUBIERAISPOSULTQDOALOSAT.Q-HOAREAFE CIT’ a 
RUTOCULISADTIFODENECUBLILINTALENE: | Poet 
INUENTUSQ:CAUISBUFOETQUAETLURIMIATERANE 0! 
MONSTANEE NUNITOTULNTQUN CENTEAUEARRISACERM 
CUNCULIQAT QIN ODIALETUENSTORMICASENECTE : 
CONTEMTPLATORITEALCUMSENUXTIURIMASILYIS:. 
(NDULTINFLOAEMETAAALOSCURUAYLIOLENTES” , 
SISULENANTEETUSENALTENERUALENTASEQUENTURS 
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VirGit (Cod. Medic.).—BEFORE A.b. 494 


(area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro - 
et vertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci * 
ne subeant herbae - neu pulvere victa fatiscat ° 


u 
tum variae inludant pestes . saepe exiguus mus ° 
sub terris . posuitque domos - atque horrea fecit * 
aut oculis ‘c’apti fodere cubilia talpae ° 
inventusquwe cavis bufo . et quae plurima terrae 
monstra ferunt - populatqwe ingentem farris acery|um| 
curculio . atqwe inopi metuens formica senect'a’e * 
contemplator item . cum se nux plurima silvis 
induet in florem - et ramos curvavit olentes ° 
Si superant fetus. pariter frumenta sequentur ° 
magnaqwe cum magno veniet tritura calore ° 
at si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra * 
nequicquam pinguis palea teret area culmos°* 
semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes °) 
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from more ancient prototypes (Z. W. Hx. 13; Pai. Soc. i. 116,117). It 
is assigned to the fourth century. 


A 


0. 85 


The writing of this MS. is less monumental than that of the Codex 
Palatinus, and may be regarded as a more typical example of the books 
produced in the fourth and fifth centuries in the rustic hand. Writing 
in capital letters would be an appropriate style for a finely illustrated 
codex, such as the present one. 

The first rustic MS. to which an approximate date can be given is the 
Medicean Virgil (Plut. 39. 1) in the Laurentian Library at Florence (Z. W. 
Ex.10; Pal. Soc. i. 86). A note atthe end of the Bucolies states that the 
MS. was read, pointed, and corrected by the ‘ consul ordinarius ’ Asterius, 
who held office in the year 494. Consequently, the text must have been 
written at or before that date. A specimen is here given. 


No. 86 


This smaller and more lightly inscribed hand no doubt was written 
_with fair speed; and the MS. may, therefore, represent an ordinary 
style of codex in rustic capitals when produced for scholastic use and 
not merely as a handsome book. 

Among the remaining older MSS. of the rustic class the most important 
is the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. Hx. 8, 9; Pal. Soc. i. 135) in the 
Vatican Library, a MS. of the fourth or fifth century, which takes its 
name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, in the fifteenth century, 
and which is valuable on account of its annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient style of literary writing could not 
be expected to last, even for éditions de luxe, for a very long period. 
There still survives, however, one very finely executed MS., the poems of 
Prudentius, in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris (Z. W. Ex. 15; Pal. 
Soc. i. 29,30), written with great skill, but thought not to be earlier than 
the sixth century. In the Turin Sedulius (Z. W. Ex. 16) of the seventh 
century the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the domain of 
calligraphy in its true sense, and are rough and misshapen. Lastly, we 
may notice a MS. which, on account of its contents and history, has 
attracted more than usual attention: the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older than the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Copied from an ancient original which was 
illustrated with drawings, it seems that, in order to maintain the same 
relative arrangements of text and illustrations, the scribe found it the 
simplest course to copy the actual character of the letters, the text thus 
filling the same space as the original and leaving the proper intervals for 
the insertion of the drawings. And yet the text was not so exactly 
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copied as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles are intro- 
duced in uncial letters—an intrusion which would have been quite 
impossible in the earlier and purer period of rustic capital writing. In 
a word, the form in which the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be re- 
garded as accidental, a mere imitation of a style which had practically 
passed away. 

Judging by the specimens which have survived, capital writing may 
be said to have ceased to exist as a literary hand for entire texts about 
the close of the fifth century. In the middle ages it survived, in both 
square and rustic styles, as an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials, and occasionally for a few pages of text. For example, in the 
Psalter of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, of the beginning of the eighth 
century, now one of the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there 
are several prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (Pal. Soc. 
i. 19; Cat. Ane. MSS. ii. 12, 18); and in the Benedictional of Bishop 
Aithelwold (Pal. Soc. i. 148) of the tenth century, and in a MS. of Aratus 
at Boulogne (Pal. Soc. i. 96) written quite at the end of the tenth century, 
pages in the same style are to be found. In the profusely ornamented 
MSS. of the Gospels and other sacred texts of the period of the 
Carolingian kings the bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of 
their decoration. 

Uncials 


The second form of Majuscule writing employed as a literary hand 
for the texts of MSS. is that to which the name of Uncial has been 
given.’ It is a modification of the square capital writing. As square 
letters were the easiest to carve on stone or metal, so was it more simple, 
when writing letters with the reed or pen on a material more or less soft, 
to avoid right angles by the use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially 
a round hand, and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms, A 0 € h ~. The main vertical strokes generally rise above or 
fall below the line of writing. This style appears to have come into 
common use as a literary hand at least as early as the fourth century. 
How much earlier it may have been employed remains uncertain; but 
as In the most ancient specimens it appears in a fully developed shape, 
it is not improbable that it was used for books even in the third century. 
The period of the growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inscriptions, ete., to lie between 
the latter part of the second century and the latter part of the fourth 
century.” But some light is thrown on its developement by the recovery 
at Oxyrhynchus of a fragmentary papyrus containing a portion of an 

See above, p. 102. 


1 
Z. W. Exempla, p. 5. Uncials were used in Latin inscriptions in Africa in the third 
century. 
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epitome of Livy, of the third century.1_ Here the writing is mainly 
in characters of the uncial type; but certain letters are minuscules 
derived from cursive writing of the time. Thus we have at this early 
date an example of the mixed style of writing, to be examined in the 
next chapter, which may suggest that at that time the uncial script was 
not definitely developed, or, if, as is more probable, it was so developed, 
that another, mixed, style of writing was also employed as a literary 
hand. 

From the fifth to the eighth century uncial was the ordinary book- 
hand of the first rank. In MSS. of the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
particularly in those of the earlier century, uncial writing is exact, and 
is generally formed with much beauty and precision of stroke; in the 
seventh century it becomes more artificial; in the course of the eighth 
century it rapidly degenerates and breaks down into a rough, badly- 
formed hand, or, when written with care, is forced and imitative. As 
a test letter of age, the letter has been selected, which in its earliest 
forms appears with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in later examples. And the shape of the 
letter € may also be of assistance for determining the period of a MS. : 
“in the earlier centuries, the cross-stroke is consistently placed high, but 
when the hand begins to give way in its later stages the stroke varies in 
position, being sometimes high, sometimes low, in the letter. In fact, as 
is the case with the handwriting of all periods and countries, the first 
examples of an established hand are the purest and best: the letters are 
formed naturally, and therefore consistently. 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not inconsiderable number 
extant,2 and the earliest and most important have been represented by 
facsimiles in various palaeographical works. The palimpsest fragments 
of Cicero (Z. W. Ex. 17; Pal. Soc. i. 160) in the Vatican Library (Cod. 
Vat. 5757) are generally quoted as the most ancient example, and are 
assigned to the fourth century. 


No. 87 


The letters are massive and regular, and the columns of writing are 
very narrow. A few lines will give an idea of the amount of material 
which must have been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in each column, or thirty in a page. The later text is 
St. Augustine's Commentary on the Psalms, of the seventh century. 

Probably of a nearly equal age are the fragments of the Gospels of 
Vercelli (Z. W. Ea. 20), a MS. which is traditionally said to have been 
written by St. Eusebius himself, who died A.p. 371, and which may 
safely be placed in the fourth century. 


1 See below, p. 298. 2 Traube’s list extends to 389 nos. 
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Facstmite No. 88 


nie See ee 


1 
e: ce. at I. 


GosPELS OF VERCELLI.—FouRTH CENTURY 


(niam si quid | petieritis pajtrem in no|mine meo dajvit vobis us|que a‘d’huc 
non | petistis quic|quam in no|mine meo peltite et accipie|tis ut gaudium 
mine meo peltite ‘et ego’ rogabo prop, ‘ter vos ipse e|nim pater almat vos me 
a\mastis et cre|didistis quo|niam ego a deo! | exivi et a pal iron venl in| 
hune mun) 


1 An instance of the use of the mark of contraction with an uncontracted sacred name. 
See above, p. 86, note 2 
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No. 88 


The letters have the characteristics of an early date, such as the 
straight first limb of © and the consistently high-placed horizontal of €, 
and the firmness of stroke which signifies practice in a familiar style. In 
this MS. also we have another example of the early practice of writing 
the text in extremely narrow columns. 

Among early uncial MSS. two of the most famous are the codices of 
Livy at Vienna and Paris (Z. W. He. 18, 19; Pal. Soz. i. 31, 32, 183). 
The writing of the Viennese MS. (Cod. Lat. 15) is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also a volume historically interesting to 
Englishmen, as it is conjectured, from the occurrence of a note in it, to 
have belonged to the English monk, Suitbert, or Suiberht, one of the 
apostles to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 693. 
We select from it a specimen as a good example of uncial writing of the 
fifth century. 

No. 89 


The uniformity and precision of the writing of this MS. are most 
remarkable, and testify so perfect a training in the uncial script that the 
scribe must have written it with all the ease and fluency of a natural 
hand. These characteristics mark an early period, when this form of 
writing was in full vigour as the choice hand for the production of books 
for the market; and there can therefore be no hesitation in placing the 
MS. in the period stated above. It will be observed that, in accordance 
with the practice followed in early MSS. of this class, the first letter in the 
page is enlarged, even though that letter may, as in this instance, occur 
in the middle of a word (consilia|bula). 

As in other series of Western MSS., codices or portions of codices of 
the Scriptures, especially of the Gospels, form a large proportion of the 
uncial series of the fifth and sixth centuries. From among them the few 
leaves of what must have been a noble volume, now preserved in the 
library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Cod. 1394), may be selected as a repre- 
sentative example of the best class. The date of this MS. has been 
placed late in the fifth or early in the sixth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 50). 


No. 90 


Comparing the writing with that of the Vercelli Gospels (Faces. 88), 
there appears no appreciable difference in the general forms of the letters; 
but allowance must always be made for the maintenance of a conserva- 
tive type of hand in sacred and liturgical codices. Other indications, 
too, such as, perhaps, a little more simplicity in the cast of the lettering, 
and the narrowness of the columns, mark the greater antiquity of the 
Vercelli MS. 
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For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century we are able to 
turn to a MS. which can be approximately dated—the Fulda MS. of the 
Gospels and other books of the New Testament, which was revised by 
Victor, Bishop of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the same period (Z. W. La. 34). 


No. 91 


Even in this MS., as early as the middle of the sixth century, there 
is a falling off in ease and firmness of writing as compared with the earlier 
examples. There is a wider spacing of the letters, instead of the older 
more compact script. The curving of the first limb of © is to be noticed ; 
and a certain feebleness in the management of curves, as for example in 
the letters B and S, appears to indicate that the scribe was not in perfect 
command of the style. 

To illustrate the uncial writing of the seventh century we are again 
fortunate in being able to draw on a MS. which is actually dated. This 
is a MS. of homilies of St. Augustine, written in the abbey of Luxeuil in 
DoD .CO9 

No. 92 


A rough hand of the Merovingian period ; the letters hasty, uneven, 
and careless in regard to uniformity. These shortcomings indicate surely 
the failing power of the uncial as a model literary hand. 

The next facsimile is taken from the great MS. of the Bible known 
as the Codex Amiatinus (Z. W. Hx. 35; Pal. Soc. ii. 65, 66), in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is one of three codices of the Bible 
which were written by order of Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow in Northumbria 
from A.D. 690; and it was taken by him on his journey to Italy, during 
which he died, in 716, for presentation to the Pope. The date of the MS. 
is therefore about the year 700. It must, however, be remembered 
that the uncial book-hand appears never to have gained favour in 
England; and it is probable that the MS. was written by Italian 
scribes brought over to this country. . 


No. 93 


The text is arranged stichometrically, and the characters are rather 
ornamental but are bold and in harmony with the large scale of the 
volume, which measures nearly 20 inches in height and contains more than 
a thousand leaves. But, if the letters are fede ale examined, their 
imitative structure is soon detected; and their lack of uniformity and 


1 See Notice sur un Manuscrit de V Abbaye ce Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices ef Extratts des 
MSS., tom. xxxi; and Questions Mérovingiennes, no. iii, by J. Havet, in Bibl. de I’ Ecole des 
Chartes, xlvi. 430, The MS, is now in the library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
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(Bula dimissis tanta multitudo iujniorum romam convenit ut gralvis urbi 
turba insolita esset praelter dilectu eorum quos in supple|mentum mitti 
oportebat quattuor | a -c- sulpicio praetore scriptae legiones - | sunt intraque 
undecim dies dilec|tus est perfectus consules deinde | sortiti provincias sunt 
nam prae|tores propter iurisdictionem ma|turius sortiti erant urbana -c: sul|picio 
peregrina c- decimio obtigerat | hispaniam -m- claudius marcellus | siciliam 
ser. cornelius lentulus | sardiniam -p- fonteius capito clas|sem ¢- marcius figulus 
erat sortiltus consulumque servilio italia | ¢- marcio macedonia obyenit 
la|tinisque actis marcius extemplo | est profectus cepione deinde re|ferente ad 
senatu quas ex novis | legionibus duas legiones secum im | galliam duceret decre- 
vere patres | ut -c- sulpicius -m- claudius pruetores ex his | quas scripsissent 
legionibus quas | viderentur consuli darent indig|ne patiente praetorum 
arbitrio con|sulem subdectum demisso se non |ad tribunal praetorum 
stans postu) 
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New TestaMent oF FuLDA.—ABOUT A.D. 546 


(Propter spem enim isralhel catena hac circum|datus sum. At illi dixejrunt 
adeum. Nos neque | litteras accepimus de | te a iudaea. Neque adve/niens 
aliquis fratrum | nuntiavit aut locutus| est quid de te malum | Rogamus autem 
a te audilre quae sentis. Nam | de secta hac notum est | nobis quia ubique ei 
contra|dicitur. Cum consti|tuissent autem illi diem | Venerunt ad eum in 
hospiltium plures. Quibus | exponebat testificans | regnum dei. Suadensquwe | 
eis de iesu ex lege mosi et | prophetis a mane usque | ad vesperam. Kt 


quijdam credebant his quae | dicebantur. Quidam | vero non credebant) 
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FacsimiIte No. 92 
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St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 669 


(aliquid boni dilectione operamur.’ | et ubi hoe cognuscimus, ante dewm es | 
interroga cor tuum vide quid fecis|ti et quid ibi appetisti. salutem tuam | 
an laude hominum ventosam, intus | vide Nam homo iudicare non potest | 
quem videre non potest, Si persuajdemus corde nostro: coram ipso per|suade- 
amus, quia se male sentiat | cor nostrum. id est accuset nos in) 
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FacstmiLte No. 98 


XCTUCD EST AUTEM Cuay 
TUR BAE INRUERENT INGU@ 
UTAUOIRENT GERBUA OT 
ETIPSESTABAT SEGUS STAGNU 
CENESARETD 
ETUIOIT OUAS NAUESSTANTES 
SECUSSTACNUA) 
PISCATORES ACTED OISCENCE 
— RANT eTleAUABANT RETIA 
ASCENOENS ACTEM INUNAGMD 
NAG EQ GQUAECERAT 
SIMONJS | 
ROCGAUITAUTEQ) ATERRA 
Reoucere pusiLLua 
ETSEOENS OOCERBAT 
OENAUICULA TURBAS 


BisLe (Copex AMIATINUS).—ABour A.D. 700 


(Factum est autem cum | turbae inruerent in eum | ut audirent verbum dei | 
et ipse stabat secus stagnum | genesareth | et vidit duas naves stantes | secus 
stagnum | piscatores autem discende|rant et leavabant retia | ascendens autem 
in unam | navem quae erat | simonis | rogavit autem a terra | reducere pusil- 
lum | et sedens docebat | de navicula turbas) 
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(phares autem ge/nuit esrom | esrom autem ge|nuit aram | aram autem genuit | 
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general unsteadiness indicate that the uncial hand is here passing into 
the period of decadence, although the handsome scale of the writing 
rather screens its defects. 

Of the other two codices mentioned above, which Ceolfrid presented 
to the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, only a single leaf appears 
to have survived. This leaf (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37777 ; New Pal. Soc. 
158, 159) is written in the same uncial style, though in a smaller hand, 
and is evidently of the same date as the Codex Amiatinus. There is 
every reason to believe that its identification as a leaf from one of Ceol- 
frid’s famous codices is correct. The writing, like that of the Amiatinus, 
has no distinctively English characteristics. 

To illustrate the uncial hand when it had passed further into the 
imitative stage of the eighth century, a specimen is selected from a MS. 
of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5463), written by the monk Lupus 
at the command of Ato or Atto, abbot, apparently, of the monastery of 
St. Vincent on the Volturno, in the territory of Benevento, from A.p. 739 
to 760 (Pal. Soc. 1. 236). 
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The writing is quite calligraphic, displaying the fine sense of beauty 
-of form which is conspicuous in the best specimens of Italian writing of 
all ages; but its imitative character is easily detected if the letters are 
analysed. It will be seen how inconstant and weak in formation many 
of them are, in spite of the fine appearance of the MS. as a whole. 

It is not necessary to follow the history of the uncial hand in the 
ninth century, when it was practically dead as a literary hand and was 
chiefly employed in adding a further air of splendour to the costly MSS. 
of the Carolingian monarchs. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LATIN PALAEKOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Mixed Uncial and Minuscule Book-hand 


Tue fact must not be lost sight of that, after all, the majuscule forms 
of writing, both capital and uncial, which have been under discussion, 
represent only one class of the handwritings of the periods in which they 
were practised, namely, the literary script used in the production of 
exactly written codices, and therefore a hand of comparatively limited 
range. By its side, and of course of far more extensive and general 
use, was the cursive hand of the time, which under certain condi- 
tions, and particularly when a book was being produced, not for the 
general market, but for private or limited circulation, would invade 
the literary domain of pure majuscule writing and show its presence 
by the intrusion of minuscule letters which are proper to the cursive 
alphabet. Thus some of the notes of scholars in the margins of early 
majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted leaves of additions, are 
found written in a mixed style of negligently formed uncials with certain 
cursive forms in limited numbers. 

But some recently discovered fragments carry us back still further 
to a period earlier than our earliest Latin vellum codices (the Ambrosian 
Homer, perhaps, excepted), and suggest interesting speculations regarding 
these ancient mixed hands. These fragments are the remains of a papyrus 
roll containing portions of an epitome of Livy (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1582), 
found at Oxyrhynchus in 1903 (Oz. Pap. iv. 90-116), which may be 
assigned with confidence to the second half of the third century (Vew 
Pal. Soc. 53). 
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Here we find a handwriting mainly following the uncial book-hand, 
but admitting certain minuscule forms, as b, d, m, r; and with the 
letter f fluctuating between the uncial and minuscule. The MS. there- 
fore, while in no sense a calligraphically written one, may be regarded 
as a characteristic working copy for ordinary use, and as an ancestor of 
the mixed-uncial and half-uncial MSS. which form the subject of the 
present chapter. 


* In deseribing these mixed hands it is necessary to anticipate the discussion of the 
Roman cursive writing. 
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But the occurrence of this example at so early a date, and at a period 
when it has been thought that the uncial was only in course of develope- 
ment, raises the question whether it is an instance of the Latin book- 
hand making for that developement, or, like the later examples of mixed 
hands, a variation from the uncial already fully developed. It is more 
probable that the latter view will turn out to be the correct one, and 
that further discoveries will prove that the uncial book-hand had reached 
its final stage of perfection at an earlier period than has been supposed ;! 
and, further, that, as the present MS. shows, the uncial was not the only 
style of book-hand current in the third century.? 

A good instance of mixed writing occurs in the notes and additions 
to a MS. of St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius in the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Auct. T. 2. 26), of the sixth century (Pal. Soe. 
ii. 129, 130). 
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Here the general character is a sloping uncial, but the letters b and d 
are minuscule forms, and the cursive influence also shows itself in the 
lengthening of vertical strokes. An unusual method of abbreviation of 
the termination bus, by placing a dot above, instead of at the side of, the 
bow of b will be noticed in line 7. 

The adaptation of this mixed hand, growing as it were by accident 
into a recognized style of writing, to more formal literary purposes would 
naturally follow. In the MS. of Gaius at Verona (Z. W. Ha. 24) of the 
fifth century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the cursive-shaped d and 
long s* are used; and also in the few fragmentary leaves of Ulpian at 
Strassburg, of the fifth or sixth century, the cursive long s occurs (Berlin 
Acad., Sitzwngsber. (1903), 922, 10384; (1904), 1156). In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forms appear (Z. W. 
Ex. 54; Pal. Soc. ii. 108) in one portion of the MS. And fragments of 
a Graeco-Latin glossary on papyrus (Comment. Soc. Gottingen. iv. 156 ; 


1 When writing the chapter on ‘Palaeography’ in A Companion to Latin Studies, 
Cambridge, 1910, I was inclined to take the view of the later perfection of the uncial 
book-hand. 

2 That the mixed hand continued in use in Egypt even for classical works is proved 
by the papyrus fragments of Virgil (4en. i. 495-507) and Sallust (Catiline), of the fifth 
century, found at Oxyrhynchus (0x. Pap., nos. 31, 884). In the Rainer collection at 
Vienna, also, is a fragment of the ‘ Formula Fabiana’, on vellum, in a mixed hand, said to 
be of the fourth century (Mitthetlungen aus der Sammlung Rainer, iv. 1). 

3 A curious instance of misunderstanding of the cursive or long s ({) by an ignorant 
seribe is afforded by the Harley MS. 5792, which contains a Graeco-Latin glossary, written 
probably in France in the seventh century. The archetype from which the MS. was 
transcribed, evidently had this form of the letter in several places. The scribe of the 
Harley MS., not understanding it, copied it sometimes as an i without a dot (a), some- 
times as ani with a dot (i).—Glossae Latino-graecae, etc., ed. Goetz and Gundermann, 1888, 
praef. xxil. 
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(sua manu bonu... 
marcello... |p. licini crassi po... | ludis funeribus.. . | tlabernaclulis 
poe.) nate)... ecl. rat... |i toro futurai.. | dim.:.m han... )...).-- 
Poe leet Dery Wa tae Dellums pa. <i), 25 libes, Inks, «|| says LUCOXOM «2-3 
in mare m. ugien... | ficti egrimonibus... | per patrem coactu... | p. len- 
tulo m..aebio... { in agro lnerylli sc... | a: postumio ¢- | cum 1.guribus 
his... | 1. livius tribunus plebis quo... | magistratum pete... | est | q. fulvio 


1. manlio c... | m lepidi et fulv.i no...) 


a lanatone cen... | vastaita porcija]... | m. claudio 
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A prsstone dni USprd CONS CUSTATBNANNISUNT CCCKCHM i dost genet 
bo Adcons ANTHEOdOSURUANNICEEC UNM ie 

Prémabaduentu dius g-adconseondemquonensp egsecum . 
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AN ERONEG UISEXTUSR EG MRUIT POST PAYSIONEMARTDNNOXXXUI 

PRIMA PERSECUT10 ORTXESTXNNOIM PERI EIUSICII IN quae FEROS 

Prulusapostoliclogioseoccubueeunt— 
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Mmedoxi LECN MUTT AI NO Lm peg copueru: age ae 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NotTEes.—SixtH CENTURY 


(A morte caesaris usque in consulatum theodosii -xv- fiunt anni ecce]lxxxiii | 
passus est dominus iesus christus - a constitutione mundi post annos -v- milia 


cexxvilli | ab abraam autem usquwe ad passionem anni sunt ii: xliiii | A 
passione domini usque ad conswlatum eustathii anni sunt ecexciiii et usque | 
ad consulatum domini nostri theodosii -xy- anni ecccviiii | Item ab adventu 
domini usque ad consulatum eundem quotiens persecutio | chréstianorum vel 
a quibus designatis temporibus facta est | I a nerone qui sextus regnavit post 
passionem domini anno xxxviiii | prima persecutio orta est anno imperil eius 
xiii in qua petrus et | paulus apostoli gloriose occubuerunt | II Secunda 
persecutio a dometiano fratre titi qui nonus | regnavit orta est anno imperii 
elus xilii a quo etiam iohannes | evangelista in insula quae pathmos appel- 
latur relegatus | apocalypsim vidit | III tertia persecutio facta est a traiano 
qui -xi- regnavit anno imperii eius x. | IIIT quarta facta est a marco antonino 
vero qui cum aurelio com|modo xiiii regnavit anno imperii eorum -vi-) 
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PANDECTS.—SIXTH-SEVENTH CENTURY 


(Papinianus quoque probat 

Idem libro tertio disputationum in potestate | manente filia pater sponso 
nuntium remit|tere potest et sponsalia dissolvere enimvero | si emancipata 
est non potest neque nuntium | remittere neque quae dotis causa data sunt | 
condicere ipsa enim filia nubendo efficiet | dotem esse condictionemque 
extinguet quae | causa non secuta nasci poterit nisi forte | quis proponat ita 
dotem patrem pro eman|cipata filia dedisse ut si nuptiis non consen|tiret vel 
contractis vel non contractis re|peteret quae dederat tune enim habebit | 
repetitionem : 

Tulianus libro sexto decimo digestorum | sponsalia sicut nuptiae consensu 
contrajhentium fiunt et ideo sicut nuptiis ita spon|salibus filiam familias 
consentire oportet : 

Ulpianus libro singulari de sponsalibus sed | quae patris voluntati non repugnat 
consen\tire intellegitur tune autem solum dissen|tiendi a patre licentia filiae 
conceditur si in/dignum moribus vel turpem sponsum ei | pater eligat :) 
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Rhein. Musewm, v. 801) are also written in mixed characters.' These 
examples are so many proofs that secular MSS., such as those relating to 
law and grammar, were not always subject in their production to the 
same strict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a specially 
sumptuous character. The scribe, writing rather for the scholar than 
for the public reader or book-collector, allowed himself a certain freedom 
and adopted a style which he could write more rapidly ; and yet at the 
same time the preponderating element remained uncial. 

In the following facsimile from the Pandects of the Laurentian Library 
at Florence (Pal. Soc. ii. 108), probably of the end of the sixth or begin- 
ning of the seventh century, it will be noticed that the minuscule cursive 
forms are used at the ends of lines, generally the weak point of texts, 
where innovations make their first appearance. 
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In other pages of the MS. the minuscule letters adapted from the 
cursive are more general, extending to b, d, m, r, s, not only at the ends 
of lines, but promiscuously with the uncial forms, and illustrate a further 
stage of developement. 

But these examples represent the mixed hand in its simpler stages. 
A reference to the early MSS. in which it is employed by the writers of 
annotations shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive minuscule 
forms depended a good deal on the taste or practice of the writer. He 
was necessarily limited in the space left for his notes, and was therefore 
constrained to use a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as in annotating 
a printed book we, at the present day, often employ a half-print kind of 
writing, accommodated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He there- 
fore naturally used a disconnected, and not his ordinary cursive, form of 
writing; and the negligent uncial, referred to above, seems to have been 
generally found most suitable for the purpose, qualified, as already 
described, by an admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent 
to which these cursive forms were admitted by different writers that 
here claims our attention. The marginal directions for the artist in the 
(uedlinburg fragment of an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible 
(Schum, Theolog. Studien, 1876), and the scholia and notes in such MSS, 
as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican (Z. W. Hx. 5), the Codex 
Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. Hx. 8; Pal. Soc. i. 185), the Medicean Virgil 


1 The same mixed style is found in Latin inscriptions of Northern Africa ; e.g. the 
Makter inscription (Pal. Soc. ii. 49). It also appears in the more recently discovered inscrip- 
tion of Diocletian’s edict, ‘de pretiis venalium’ of a.p. 301 (Pal. Soc. ii. 127, 128). Even in 
inscriptions in square capitals small letters sometimes intruded: see an instance of a small 
eee an inscription of a.p, 104, given in Letronne, Inscriptions de V Egypte, 1842, 1848, atlas, 
pl. 31. 
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(Z. W. He. 10; Pal. Soc. i. 86), the Bible fragment at Weingarten 
(Z. W. He. 21), and others, exhibit the hand in various phases between 
the uncial and minuscule styles. 

At length in the scholia on the Bembine Terence, we have the hand 
in the fully developed condition, in which the minuscule element asserts 
itself so strongly that but few of the purely uncial forms remain. In 
this developed stage the mixed hand attains a recognized position. It is 
the Half-uncial hand which we find employed as far back as the fifth 
century as a literary hand in the production of formally written MSS. 


The Half-uncial Book-hand 


This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very important part 
in the history of certain national hands. A modified form of the uncial 
as just explained, and recommending itself no doubt from the greater 
ease with which it could be written than the more laborious pure uncial, 
it was quickly adopted as a book-hand; and the not inconsiderable 
number of examples which are still extant prove how largely it was 

_ practised, at least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example appears to be the Fasti 
Consulares of the years 487—94 in a palimpsest at Verona (Z. W. Zz. 30). 
Of more importance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Rome, written before 509— 
10 (Z. W. Ew. 52; Pal. Soc. 1.186; Facs. 98, below). Other examples are 
the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of the year 517 (Z. W. Hx. 32); a list of 
popes to 5238, and carried on to 530, together with a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Hx. 40-2; Alb. Pal.t 11); a similar MS. at 
Cologne (Z. W. Ha. 37, 38, 44); a Bible commentary at Monte Cassino 
earlier than 569 (Z. W. Hx. 53; Facs. 100, below) ; various MSS. at Milan, 
originally in the monastery of Bobbio (Pal. Soc. i. 1387, 138, 161, 162); 
a MS. in the Libri collection (Pal. Soc. 11. 10); a Hilary on papyrus at 
Vienna (Pal. Soc. ii. 831); and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai 
(Alb. Pal. 6-9, 11, 13)—of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the forms of letters 
which are afterwards found in the minuscule hand of the Carolingian 
period are already developed, it has also been called the pre-Caroline 
minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is better to give 
the hand an independent name, and that of Half-uncial is sufficiently 
distinctive; unless, indeed, the still more exact title of Roman Half- 
uncial is preferable. 

The following specimen is taken from the MS. of St. Hilary on the 


1 Album Paléographique, avec des notices explicatives par la Soctété de l’ Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 
1887. 
1124 x 
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Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter's at Rome, which, as a note records, 
was revised in the fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in A.D. 509-10 (Pal. Soc. i. 136). 
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In this facsimile an almost complete minuscule alphabet is represented ; 
and it will be seen that, while the round style of uncial writing is still 
maintained, there are very few of the letters which are really uncials, 
N being the only one which prominently asserts itself. Several instances 
of the cursive v-shaped u, written above the line, just as the letter is 
frequently placed in cursive texts, will be noticed. 

A carefully executed example of French origin is a MS. of the works 
of St. Augustine in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (MS. lat. 13367), 
which at one time belonged to the monastery of Corbie; of the sixth 
century (New Pal. Soc. 80). 
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The style of writing is rather more calligraphic than that of the last 
example; and the MS. may be regarded as belonging to the class which 
obviously provided models when the reformation of the minuscule book- 
hand was being carried out under the authority of Charlemagne. The 
persistence of the capital form of N in the half-uncial hand was no doubt 
owing to a desire to avoid ambiguity which would have followed the 
substitution of the minuscule n, a letter which might be easily confused 
with the short-stemmed r, as seen in this example. This persistence 
accounts for the survival of the capital N, side by side with the minus- 
cule letter, in minuscule MSS. Of the marks of punctuation only the full 
point appears to be original. 

But the most beautifully executed MS. of early date in this style of 
hand is the biblical commentary of Monte Cassino, written before the 
year 569 (Z. W. Ha. 53). 
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This may be accepted as a standard example of the perfect half-uncial, 
written with a full sense of beauty by an Italian scribe. 


Here, then, we bring to a close the section dealing with the Latin 
majuscule, capital and uncial, literary scripts, and the mixed styles imme- 
diately derived from the uncial; and we break off our examination of 
the formal book-hands to take up that of the Roman Cursive writing 
which, as we have seen, essentially affected the half-uncial, and which 
had an all-important influence in forming the later handwritings of 
Western Europe. 


CHAPTER XV 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Roman Cursive Script 


TuE poverty of material for the early history of Roman writing, as 
compared with that for the history of Greek writing, has already been 
noted. Though we can now follow, more or less perfectly, in the recently 
recovered papyri, the developement of Greek writing from the fourth 
century B.c., very few Latin documents, and none that can be placed 
earlier than the Christian era, have been found among them. While 
therefore there has been so great an accession of material during the 
last. five-and-twenty years for the study of early Greek palaeography, 
the condition of things in regard to Latin palaeography and in particular 
for the history of Roman Cursive writing has undergone but little 
change. 

Much of the earliest material is found among the wall-inscriptions of 
Pompeii. ‘These inscriptions have been divided into two classes: (1) those 
traced with the brush, generally in formal and not cursive capitals, and 
consisting of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, announce- 
ments of public games, of lost articles, of houses to let, ete. ; and (2) serawls 
and scribblings, sometimes written in charcoal, chalk, etc., but more 
generally scratched with a point (the so-called graffiti) in cursive 
letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckonings, salutations, 
love addresses, pasquinades, satirical remarks, ete. A few are of ancient 
date, but most of them range between a.p. 63 and the year of the 
destruction of the city, A.D. 79. Similar inscriptions have been found 
at Herculaneum and in the excavations and catacombs of Rome. Most 
of all these have been collected by Zangemeister in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, vol. iv, which also contains a carefully compiled 
table of the forms of letters employed.'| Some of those found in Rome 
are represented in the Roma subterranea Christiana of De Rossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the waxed tablets 
found in 1875 at Pompeii, in the house of the banker L. Caecilius 
Jucundus,? inscribed with documents connected with sales by auction 


? Reproduced, together with the table of letters of the Dacian waxed tablets printed in 
vol. iii, by permission of the Royal Prussian Academy, in Pal. Soc. ii. 30. 
2 See above, p. 18. 
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and tax-receipts, in cursive writing, and ranging in date chiefly from 
A.D. 58 to 62; edited also, in 1898, by Zangemeister in a supplement to 
the C. J. L. iv. Of similar character are the waxed tablets, some of 
which are dated between A.D. 1381 and 167, found in the ancient mining 
works of Verespatak in Dacia,! and published with a table of forms of 
letters in the C. J. L. iii. With these also must be grouped the tiles 
which have been found on various sites, scratched, before being baked, 
with alphabets, verses, or miscellaneous memoranda.’ 

Among the single papyrus documents which have been found in recent 
years in Egypt, and of which facsimiles are given in different works, the 
following may be enumerated for the convenience of students. At Berlin 
there is a copy of an Imperial edict, said to be of the time of Tiberius 
(Aegypt. Urkunden aus den kénigl. Museen, no. 628) ; and also a papyrus 
containing portions of two speeches in the senate, ascribed to the reign 
of Claudius, A.p. 41-54 (Steffens, Entwicklung der latein. Schrift, 
pl. 101). A papyrus at Geneva contains Roman military accounts of 
the first century (Nicole and Morel, Archives Militaires du premier 
siecle). A similar papyrus, of the second century, is printed by Grenfell 
and Hunt, Fuydim Towns, no. ev. From Oxyrhynchus there are a note 
of enrolment of recruits of A.p. 1038 (Ox. Pap. vii, no. 1022), a frag- 
mentary military account of A.D. 205 (ibid. iv, no. 735), and a declara- 
tion of birth, a.p. 194-6 (ibid. vi, no. 894). A roll, now in Berlin. of the 
First Augustan cohort of Spain, when serving in Egypt, A.D. 156, is 
reproduced by the Palaeographical Society, ii. 165. The most perfect 
Latin document on papyrus is in the British Museum, and records the 
purchase of a slave by an officer of the Roman fleet on the Syrian coast, 
a.p. 166 (Pal. Soc. ii. 190). ‘Two letters of the first century are given in 
facsimile in Wessely's Schrifttafeln zur aelteren lateinischen Palaeo- 
graphie, Vienna, 1898; one of A.p. 167, by Grenfell and Hunt, Greek: 
Papyri, ser. ii, no. eviii (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 730); and one of the second 
century, by the same, in Ox. Pap. i,no. 32; and a declaration of the year 
237 and a petition of 247 appear in Ox. Pap. viii, no. 1114, and iv, 
no. 720. 

All the above examples of Roman cursive writing represent the 
ordinary writing of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The letters are essentially the old Roman letters written 
with fluency, and undergoing certain modifications in their forms, which 
eventually developed into the minuscule hand. The same original 
Roman letters written carefully became, as we have seen, the formal 

1 See above, p. 18. 

2 Some of them are inscribed with memoranda of the brickfields. One found at 
Aquileia bears the warning of a severe taskmaster to some unfortunate weronan : ‘Cave 
malum, si non raseris lateres DC; si raseris minus, malum formidabis.’—C. I. Vs 
no. 8110 (176). 
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capital alphabets in use in inscriptions under the Empire and in the 
sumptuous MSS. of the early centuries of our era. It is probable that 
the wall-seribblings of Pompeii essentially represent the style of cursive 
writing which had been followed for some two or three centuries before 
their date; for, in the other direction, the difference between the style 
of the Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although they 
are separated by a long interval, is not so marked as might have been 
expected. 

If we turn to the table of letters employed in the graffiti of Pompeii, 
we see how in the first century the original capital forms stand side 
by side with other modified forms which even at that date had begun to 
tend towards minuscules. 


No. 101 


In A the cross stroke falls, so to say, out of its horizontal position, 
and hangs as a short middle stroke or entirely disappears. The slurring 
of the bows of B, in quick writing, produces the form of the letter 
resembling a stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows, and the 
loop the original upright main stroke. This is the most complete trans- 
formation of any letter in the alphabet. Cand G exaggerate the length 
of the upper part of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, which afterwards produces the minuscule by lengthening 
the upper stroke of the bow, while the straight main stroke, like that of 
the B, turns into a curve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
first being the capital more or less negligently written (later, worn down 
into a mere tick or hook, V), the second being the double vertical- 
stroke letter, used also in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in 
like manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both more or 
less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenerating into a curve. In 
the changes of H we see the origin of the minuscule in the shortening 
of the second main stroke. Besides the normal capital form, we have M 
represented by four vertical strokes, |||, the first usually longer than the 
rest; and so, too, N appears also in the form of three strokes, Ill. The 
hastily written O is no longer a circle, but is formed by two curves; 
and, the natural tendency when writing with a hard point being to 
form coneave rather than convex curves, the second curve of the letter 
also becomes concave. In the letter P we see the gradual wearing down 
of the bow into a mere oblique stroke; in R the slurring of the bow 
into a waved stroke; and in S the straightening of the lower curve and 
the developement of the upper one into an oblique stroke. 

This style of cursive lettering, in vogue during the first three cen- 
turies of our era, was of course subject to modifications arising through 
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progress of time and from the nature of the writing material employed, 
whether the smooth but clinging surface of wax scratched with the 
point of the stilus, or the less impeding papyrus or wood or vellum 
inscribed in ink with the reed or pen. 


We will now turn our attention to specimens from the two collections 
of waxed tablets mentioned above, viz., the earlier series found in the 
house of the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus at Pompeii, and the later 
Dacian series of the second century. 

In the tablets found at Pompeii we have writing on two kinds of 
material, and differing accordingly: that of the deeds themselves, 
incised on the waxed pages with the stilus in decidedly cursive 
characters; and that of the endorsements and lists of witnesses, written 
in ink upon the bare wood of the pages which were not coated with 
wax,! in a generally more restrained style and employing other forms 
of certain letters. But at this moment we are considering only the 
writing on the waxed surfaces; and as a well written example a page 
is selected from a tablet of a.p. 59 (C. I. L. iv, suppl. exlii; Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies, 768). 


No. 102 


The natural tendency, in writing on a resisting or clinging surface 
such as wax, is to turn the point of the writing implement inwards and 
hence to slope the letters to the left. The letters employed by prefer- 
ence, where a choice is possible, would usually be those which are more 
easily written in disconnected strokes, such as the two-stroke E and the 
four-stroke M, as used in this example. On the other hand, we find 
here the ordinary capital N, instead of the letter formed of three vertical 
strokes; perhaps to avoid ambiguity. The handwriting is that of a 
practised scribe, regular and clear; nor at this time is the lettering 
complicated by the linking and monogrammatic combinations of two 
or more letters, which occur particularly in the Dacian tablets. 

The forms of the letters inscribed with the stilus in the Pompeian 
tablets are given in the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1, col. 
2) at the end of this chapter; the forms of the letters written in ink 
will be found in the Table (Plate 2, col. 3). 

Next follows a facsimile from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century. It is taken from one of the pages of a tablet recording the 
dissolution of a burial club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatak, in the 
year 167 (Massmann, Lib. aur., tab. 2; C. I. L. ii. 926-7). 


1 See above, p. 19. 
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No. 103 


In following the structure of the writing, it will be of advantage to 
the student to have before him the table of the letters of the Dacian 
tablets, carefully compiled by Zangemeister (C. I. L. ii, tab. A). 


No. 104 


It will be noticed that the form of M composed of four, as well as 
that of N composed of three, vertical strokes has disappeared: perhaps 
such forms had been found to cause too frequent ambiguities in a script 
consisting so largely of detached strokes; and the ordinary capital M 
and N are not difficult in formation. But the two-stroke E was too 
useful a form, as against the capital, to-be set aside; and it still pre- 
dominates. Among other letters we may note the growth of the flat- 
headed G, a shape which has a later history in the mediaeval book- 
hands. A system of linking also has grown up, which dismembers the 
letters and leaves the initial stroke of a letter attached to its prede- 
cessor, while the rest stands quite separate, thus intensifying the natural 
disposition to write in disjointed strokes upon such a material as wax, 
and increasing the difficulty of reading. It is useful to examine these 
monogrammatic linkings, for some of them are the ancestors of similar 
combinations which occur in later cursive scripts and are imitated even 
in book-hands. 

No. 105 


The typical forms of the letters of the wall inscriptions or graffiti, 
of the Pompeian Tablets, and of the Dacian Tablets are set out in the 
Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1) at the end of this chapter ; 
affording the student a means of comparing the alphabets written with 
the stilus. There will be occasion for some observations upon them, 
after tracing the developement of the Roman cursive as written with 
the pen, when the whole series of cursive alphabets, whether produced 
by pen or stilus, as shown in the three plates of the Table, can be 
reviewed. 


Turning to the Roman cursive script as written in ink on papyrus or 
plain wood or vellum, we find a more fluent style naturally accompany- 
ing the more easily moving hand when using the pen on an unresisting 
surface. The following examples, limited in number but usefully sup- 
plemented by the Table of Alphabets, will, it is hoped, give a fairly 
general idea of its developement. 

A papyrus at Berlin (P. 8507) containing portions of speeches 
delivered in the Senate, which are ascribed to the reign of Claudius, 
A.D. 41-54, supplies the first facsimile (Stefiens, Lat. Palaecogy., ed. 1906, 
tab. 101). 
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The words are separated by a full point; and accents, perhaps as 
a guide in reading aloud, are numerous. It is noteworthy that the 
writing, although of a more flowing type than that of the contemporary 
waxed tablets and graffiti, is still somewhat restrained, and that the 
letters are generally unconnected, as though the writer’s hand was 
influenced by a habit of also writing with the stilus. 

Two of the few surviving Latin papyrus documents of the second 
century happen to fall in date close to the waxed tablet of A.p. 167 
(Facs. 103), and as the three are written in three varieties of the Roman 
cursive they offer an opportunity for useful comparison. The first (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. cexxix), written in a formal style appropriate to a legal 
instrument, is a deed whereby C. Fabullius Macer, ‘ optio’ or adjutant of 
the trireme Zvgris, in the fleet of Misenum, purchases from G. Julius 
Priscus, a soldier of the same ship, an Arab boy named Abbas or 
Eutyches; dated at Seleucia Pieria, a naval station on the Syrian coast, 
24 May, A.D. 166 (Pal. Soc. 11.190; Archaeologia, liv. 433). 


No. 107 


There is no difficulty in this bold clear writing; and, if the eye is 
carried along the lines, the general evenness of the lettering is appre- 
ciated. But, though thus evenly written, the forms of the letters are of 
the cursive type, and in structure are very close to those of the Dacian 
tablets. The cursive B and the flat-headed P are conspicuous by reason 
of their height. The employment here of the cursive type demon- 
strates the lasting influence of the style acquired in writing on wax, 
which brought it into general use, to the exclusion of the old capital 
shapes, even in formally written documents.! 

The second papyrus of the two referred to above is a fragment 
of a letter written in very illiterate Latin (Brit. Mus. Pap. 730), and 
dated in the year 167 (Grenfell and Hunt, Gh. Papyri, ii. 157, pl. v). 
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In this example, while the forms of the letters remain fairly con- 
servative, indications of an easier flow may be observed in the curves 
adopted in certain letters and in their connecting links. 

To represent the Roman cursive hand of the third century there is 
a fragmentary petition addressed to the Prefect of Egypt, Claudius 
Valerius Firmus, by a woman named Aurelia Ammonarion, to appoint a 


* The letters in the Table of Alphabets (Pl. 2, col. 7) are those of the very cursive 
subscriptions. 
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certain person her guardian, in accordance with the Lex Julia et Titia, 
in A.D. 247 (Ow. Pap. iv. 720, pl. vii; Bodl. Libr., Lat. class. DeLee 


No. 109 


The writing is in a well-formed cursive hand, sloping, and still 
remaining true to old forms. 

So far as we may gather from the few examples set before us of 
the Roman cursive in the first three centuries of our era, it seems that 
the influence of the style acquired from the habitual practice of writing 
on waxed surfaces had a strong controlling effect on the handwriting 
with the pen on papyrus and other smooth surfaces. We should, indeed, 
have expected the latter to have developed earlier a more flowing 
character than it did; and we must, it seems, attribute the restraint 
and disconnected fashion of inscribing the letters, which was so long 
maintained, to the above influence, and also to difficulties in adapting 
forms of letters which had grown up under a rigid single-stroke system 
to a more pliant and current style. But, when we emerge from the 
third century, we find a great change: an enlarged and flowing hand of 
a rounder type, as secn in the Latin translation of the fables of Babrius 
in the fragmentary papyrus of the Amherst collection (no. xxvi), probably 
of the fourth century; and in a letter of recommendation from an 
Egyptian official, probably of the middle of the fourth century, now 
at Strassburg. The handwriting of the latter recalls the large style of 
Greek cursive of the Byzantine period; and we may conjecture, as 
indeed would be natural, that Latin writing on papyrus passed through 
phases not very dissimilar to those of Greek writing on the same 
material. A few lines from the Strassburg letter (Pap. lat. Argent. 1) 
are here given. (See H. Bresslau in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 
it, 2, p- 168.) 

No2I10 


By this time the influence of the disjointed script of the waxed tablets 
has ceased. The writing is quite fluent; the formation of the letters 
inclines to curves, and the letters individually are for the most part 
written off in connected strokes, and, although certain of them stand 
independently, there is much linking and combining among them; ¢, e, t, 
in particular, lend themselves to such combinations, with consequent 
variations in their structure to suit the occasion. We here have prac- 
tically a complete minuscule alphabet. The letter a, like the Greek 
alpha in contemporary papyri, is often a mere pot-hook, connected with 
the following letter, sometimes with a tendency to rise high in the line, 


1 Since this was written, a more perfect document, of the year 237, has been published in 
Ox. Pap. viii, pl. vii. It has been made use of for the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets. 
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a position which is often found in later cursive writing; b still keeps 
the bow on the left (although it has become transferred to the right in 
the fragments of Babrius), but it can be distinguished from d, in that 
it is linked by a down-stroke with a following letter, while d is not so 
connected; m is now altogether minuscule; while N appears both as 
a capital N and as a minuscule n; 0 varies in size from a full letter 
to a diminutive oval or loop; u, always v-shaped, often appears as a 
small curve placed high in the line, as it is found in later cursive 
and in other scripts. The general style of the hand is not unlike that 
of some of the Greek cursive papyri of the middle of the fourth century, 
with which this document may be compared: e.g. the deed of sale of 
a slave of a.p. 359 (Wilcken, Tafeln, xvi). 

Next in order we examine some interesting fragments of papyrus, 
in Paris and Leyden, inscribed in a character which is otherwise quite 
unknown, being a modification of the Roman cursive, no doubt specially 
devised for official purposes. The documents contained in them are 
portions of two rescripts addressed to Egyptian officials; said to have 
been found at Philae and Elephantine. The writing is the official 
cursive of the Roman chancery in Egypt, and is ascribed to the fifth 
century. Both documents are in the same hand. For a long time 
they remained undeciphered ; and Champollion-Figeac, while publishing 
a facsimile (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, pl. 14), was obliged to 
admit his inability to read them. Massmann, however, after his ex- 
perience of the writing of the waxed tablets, succeeded in deciphering 
the Leyden fragment (Libellus awrurius, 147), and the whole of the 
fragments were subsequently published by De Wailly (Mém. del’ Institut, 
xv. 399). Mommsen and Jaffe (Jahrbuch des gem. deut. Rechts, vi. 398; 
see also Pal. Soc. ii. 30) have discussed the text and given a table of 
the letters compared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile gives portions of a few lines on a reduced scale (Steffens, Lat. 
Palaeogr., 1st ed., suppl. 6). 


Nord) 


The body of the writing is large, being above three-quarters of an 
inch high. The letters are tall and narrow. Their affinity to the forms 
of the graffiti and waxed tablets is closer than that of the preceding 
specimen of the fourth century : an official class of writing is naturally 
more conservative than independent hands. Thus we go back behind 
the fourth century cursive and approach nearer to the forms of the 
waxed tablets in such letters as A, P, and R. The looped form of E is 
probably a fanciful variety of the wedge-shaped letter of the earlier 
centuries; M and N are stilted; and o and u (vy) are on a minute scale 


and are placed high in the line. 
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Facstm1InE No. 111 


IMPERIAL Rescriet.—FiIrtH CENTURY 


(iniquos vero detentatores mancipiorjum ad eum pertinentium| 
portionem ipsi debitam resarcire 

nec ullum precatorem ex instrument{o emptionali| 

pro memorata narratione per vim clonfecto praeiudicium pati] 
sed hoe viribus vacuato 

possessiones ad ipsum pertinen| tes ) 
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Facsim1Le No. 112 


RAVENNA DEED OF SALE.—A.D. 572 


(et successoribus eidem conparatori suprascripto eiusque heredibus [et suc- 
ces||soribus cogantur inferre sed et rei quoque meliorat[ae instruc]|tae aedifi- 
cateque taxatione habita simili modo omnia duplalriae rei se qui supra 
yenditor heredesque suos reddere pollicetur vel] | quantum suprascripto 
emptori interfuerit huic venditioni tr[aditioni] | mancipationique rel supra- 
scriptae dolum malum abesse [afuturum |que esse vi metu et circumscriptione 
cessante dje quibus] | unciis superius designatis sibi suprascriptus venditor 
usum f[ructum)) 
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FacsiminE No. 118 


Ue if fy atc] Wy ter At (rary CLA | {taea] ale? CAV aras] 


Wi iba en Ot (Pra 
/ i] Rig ee Sane is 


of os Cty Tees me BINA {gana m] OS [regen] S08 


ie 5 oo ee 
Bea eo Dias Gn ism qs) ; 1K es 
Aiea / }) 


uy 6.11 ID YP, 7 88S Myer JY to 
/ 
y ¢ Ae ; li] f’ } /) ar. {ecap) Y lep} i OM he 
u 


oo jal hy Cen Z WA 
c [ral y4 ee) Las le a Y [ra] / elt [rc] 


Se 


GPT [act] i ie LY (atu) KOS lator} Z Oa ne 


C : 
ee fer) CW ro ont Ue GA beni bo Si , 


LETTERS OF RAVENNA DEED.— A.D. 572 
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It is remarkable that these features—tall and narrow structure, 
stilting, and small-scale letters high in the line—are conspicuous in the 
Greek official hand of the Roman chancery in Egypt as far back as the 
beginning of the third century (see above, p. 170). Their occurrence 
both there and in this Latin deed can hardly be accidental; and we may 
be entitled to find in the fact of their presence in documents so far apart 
a proof that the style of the chancery hand became so traditional that 
it maintained leading features for centuries. 

This official hand, however, is exceptional, and we turn to the docu- 
ments on papyrus from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy, dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less trammelled developement 
of the Roman cursive. The largest number are brought together by 
Marini (I Papiri Diplomatici) ; other examples will be found in Mabillon 
(De Re Diplomatica), Champollion-Figeac (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus), 
Massmann (Urkunden in Neapel wad Arezzo), Gloria (Paleografia) ; in 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in Brit. Mus. iv, nos. 45, 46; and in 
Pal. Soc. i. 2, 28, ii. 51-3. The following facsimile is from a deed of sale 
in Rimini (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412), drawn up at Ravenna, A. D. 572 
(Pal. Soc. i. 2). The writing, not only of the deed itself, but also of the 
attestations, is on a large scale; here reduced. 


° 


No. 112 


This hand is.a direct developement of that of the fourth century. 
Most of the letters have now assumed the shapes from which the 
minuscules of the literary hand of the Carolingian period were 
derived. The letter a is now the open u-shaped minuscule, the deriva- 
tion of which from the capital can be traced through the intermediate 
form of the fourth century; it is sometimes written in a small form 
high in the line, and, in that position, when combined with other letters, 
it is also reduced to a diminutive curve ; and it is to be noticed that it is 
always connected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be distinguished from the letter u, which is never thus connected. 
The letter b has finally thrown away the open bow on the left in 
favour of that on the right, and appears in the form familiar in modern 
writing. The rest of the letters follow those of the fourth century in 
structure; but the capital form of N no longer appears as an alterna- 
tive of the minuscule. 

No. 1138 

A good knowledge of the structure of the Roman cursive at this 
period is so important for a right understanding of certain points which 
arise in the developement of the minuscule book-hands of the middle 
ages, that it is useful to place before the student a scheme of the letters 
and of their combinations as they appear in the Ravenna deed. 
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The Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets is arranged in three plates. 
The first comprises alphabets written with the stilus, compiled from the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions or graffitt and from the two series of waxed 
tablets of Pompeii and Dacia. The second and third plates exhibit 
alphabets written with the pen, selected from a series of documents 
ranging from the beginning of our era to A.D. 572, some of which have 
already provided our Facsimiles 106-13. 

The difference between the stilus-written and the ink-written alpha- 
bets is marked by the cessation in the latter of those peculiar forms 
which were of special convenience in plying the stilus, namely, the 
vertical-stroke forms of E, F, M,and N. The best illustration of this 
difference is to be sought by comparing the contemporaneous stilus- 
written and pen-written alphabets which are drawn from the same series 
of documents, the Pompeian waxed tablets, as shown in Plate 1, col. 2, and 
Plate 2, col. 3. It will there be seen that the seribe, on laying down 
the stilus and assuming the pen, abandons those special forms and 
employs the ordinary capitals or direct modifications of them. 

Other minor distinctions between the two classes of writing will be 
observed as the several letters, as represented in the three plates of the 
Table, are passed in review. 

The shifting of the cross-bar of the capital A from its normal position 
to that of a suspended vertical has already been noticed above. The 
next developement of this action was to attach the suspended stroke to 
the end of the second limb, thus producing a form which is found under 
both stilus and pen in the first century; but thenceforward it is 
superseded by the simpler form of the letter composed of only the two 
oblique limbs, which appeared in the earliest period and became the 
prevailing letter of the second and third centuries. The change from 
this angular shape to the rounded letter leading on eventually to the 
minuscule was accomplished in the fourth century. 

The capital form of B, which appears among the stilus-written letters 
of Pompeii, vanishes from the contemporary pen-written alphabets ; and 
the alternative form, shaped like a tall Roman a or d, the structure of 
which has been explained, is consistently employed down to the fourth 
century, when the minuscule letter of the modern type appears under the 
influence of the flowing round-hand. But the letter with the bow on 
the left was not entirely superseded until the sixth century. 

The simple structure of C does not invite much variety. We may 
notice the tendency in the earlier centuries to flatten the head of the 
letter; but that tendency was naturally corrected when the round-hand 
fashion set in. The fantastic shape given to the letter in the alphabet 
of the Imperial Rescripts of the fifth century (Plate 3, col. 6) may be 
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dismissed, along with other fanciful shapes in that alphabet, as an 
extravagance of the Chancery scribes—a class of officials who in all 
ages appear to have taken a perverse, though professional, pleasure in 
sacrificing legibility to ornamental complication. 

The letter D, which, soon changing from the capital to the minuscule, 
is under the stilus a stiff disjointed letter, gradually assumes, under the 
pen, more pliant shapes wherein, during the third and fourth centuries, 
a distinct advance towards the Jater minuscule is visible. 

The letter E, as already noticed, has under the stilus its special, as 
well as the normal, form. The normal capital passes naturally into the 
rounded uncial, and, under the pen, a modification of the latter is the 
wedge or tick-shaped letter which appears as early as the first, and 
continues down to the third, century. 

The capital form of F, which under the stilus divided honours with 
the special cursive, under the pen held the field down to the transitional 
period of the fourth century, leading on to the later minuscule letter. 

The letter G, like its fellow-letter C, has an early tendency to flatten 
the head. In the Dacian tablets a form is already developed, with 
flattened head and lengthened tail, which is practically identical with 
the later flat-headed minuscule. A similar, but less developed, form is 
found under the year 156, and in the fourth century we have it again, 
fully developed, leading on to the letter of the Ravenna deed of 572. 

The growth of the minuscule form of H is to be traced from the 
earliest examples under both stilus and pen, the influence of the latter 
gradually lengthening the shaft and rounding the body. 

The letter I, long and short, and the little used letter K call for no 
remarks. Nor need the letter L detain us further than to notice that 
the scribe using the stilus often found it easier to indicate the base line 
by a short oblique stroke. 

We have noticed the use of the vertical cursive form of M by the 
side of the normal capital under the stilus. The capital, sometimes 
rounded almost into an uncial, prevailed, under stilus or pen, through the 
first three centuries. The minuscule letter is established in the fourth 
century. 

So, too, in the case of N, the normal capital (save the limited use of 
the vertical-stroke letter in the graffiti) is constant in the first three 
centuries, its modifications in many instances resembling those in the 
Greek cursive ; and the round-headed minuscule appears in the fourth 
century. 

The letter O naturally recovers its oval shape under the pen, which 
it had partially lost under the stilus, as already described. 

The bow-less P, which had developed under the stilus, survived 
under the pen for a longer period than might have been expected. The 
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Table shows the revival of the normal form only as late as the second 
century. 

Again, in the case of Q, the letter sloping backwards to the left, 
a convenient formation under the stilus, continued in the first century 
under the pen; and not until the next century is the slope turned over 
to the right, an easier position for the pen. 

The developement of the bow-less R from the normal capital is to be 
traced in the stilus-written alphabets. It prevails under the pen (and 

may often be easily confounded with the letter A of like structure) 
down to the fourth century, when, under the influence of the flowing, 
connected style, it developes a shoulder and thus passes into the 
minuscule form. 

So, too, the letter S, proceeding with little variety, but persistently 
exhibiting a tendency in the first three centuries to flatten the head in 
an oblique stroke, only attains the roundness of the tall minuscule letter 
when the flowing style is established. 

The monotony of the stiff letter T is only relieved by the intermittent 
appearance of the curved base, which at last becomes constant. 

The letter U or V, which under the stilus sometimes assumed a form 
not unlike the ordinary late minuscule u, keeps to the v-shape (with either 
pointed or round base) under the pen, being sometimes, like the Greek 
cursive letter, written in a diminutive size high in the line. The minus- 
cule form developes again under the flowing style of the Ravenna deed. 

The uninteresting letter X, and the little used, and almost foreign, 
letters Y and Z may be dismissed without observation. 
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The general application of the Roman eursive hand to the purposes 
of literature would hardly be expected; but a few surviving instances of 
its employment for annotations and even for entire texts are found in 
the notes written, probably in the fifth century, by the Arian bishop 
Maximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing the Acts of the 
Council of Aquileia; in a short Graeco-Latin vocabulary on papyrus 
(the Greek words being written in Roman letters), perhaps of the fifth 
or sixth century (Not. e¢ Hxtr. des MSS. xviii, pl. 18); in the gram- 
matical treatise of the sixth century in the palimpsest MS. of Licinianus 
in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii, pls. 1, 2); and in the texts of 
the Homilies of St. Avitus at Paris, perhaps of the sixth century (Pal. 
Soc. 1. 68), the Ambrosian Josephus on papyrus, ascribed to the seventh 
century (Pal. Soc. i. 59), and the Homilies of St. Maximus of Turin, also 
in the Ambrosian Library of Milan (MS. C. 98. P. Inf.), of about the same 
period (Pal. Soc. ii. 832); and in other MSS. From the survival of com- 
paratively so many literary remains in this style, it may be inferred 
that it was used as a quick and convenient means of writing texts 
intended probably for ordinary use rather than for the market. As an 
example, we give a few lines from the MS. of St. Maximus. 


No. 114 


In this handwriting we see the Roman cursive in course of being 
moulded into the minuscule script of the pre-Carolingian period and 
already developing characteristics in forms of letters and in thickening 
or clubbing of tall main strokes, which continued to mark the Western 
continental book-hands for many generations. 


The connexion of the Roman cursive script with the national hands 
of continental Western Europe will be described in the next chapter. 
In direct descent it was employed in the legal documents of Italy for 
some centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and complicated 
and illegible: see Fumagalli, Delle Istituzioni diplomatiche; Sickel, 
Monwwmenta Graphica; Codea Diplomaticus Cavensis, vol. i; and 
Paleografia artistica di Montecassino. The illegible scrawl into which 
it finally degenerated was at length suppressed by decrees of Frederic II 
in 1220 and 1231. 


1 In the thirteenth century the Roman cursive was unintelligible. Simon of Genoa, 
Clavis Sanctionis (1514, f. 37), says: ‘Ego vidi Romae in gazophilaciis antiquorum mona- 
steriorum Romae libros et privilegia ex hac materia (sc. charta) scripta ex litteris apud nos 
non intelligibilibus, nam figurae nec ex toto Graecae nec ex toto Latinae erant.’ And 
again, when speaking of papyrus (f. 47), he uses these words : ‘Ego vidi Romae in aliqui- 
bus monasteriis antiquissima volumina ex eisdem litteris semi-graecis scripta ac nullis 
modernis legibilia.’ See De Rossi, Codd. Palatini Latini, 1886, Introd. ci. 

Z2 


CHAPTER: xv 1 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


National Minuscule Book-hands 


We have now to investigate the very interesting subject of the 
formation of the national handwritings of Western Europe, derived 
from Roman writing. As long as the Roman Empire was the central 
power dominating her colonies and subject nations, the Roman script 
in all countries where it was employed, and however far apart those 
countries lay, naturally remained the same. Wherever the Latin 
language was adopted, the Roman form of writing accompanied it as 
a matter of course; and, whether it was written by an educated Italian 
or Gaul or Frank or Spaniard or Briton, in all cases it remained the 
Roman script pure and simple. But when the Empire was broken and 
independent nationalities arose and began to advance on their own 
independent paths of civilization, the handwriting which they had 
learned from their Roman masters gradually assumed distinctive 
characteristics, and in each country where it was used it took the 
complexion of its surroundings and finally developed into a national 
hand ; unless from some particular cause the continuity of the effects ot 
the Roman occupation was interrupted, as it was in Britain by the 
Saxon invasions and conquests. On the Continent the cursive hand 
which has been described in the last chapter became the basis of the 
writing of Italy, Spain, and Frankland, and from it were moulded the 
three national hands which we know as Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is sufficiently evident 
on an inspection of the earliest charters of those countries which, dating 
generally from the seventh century, remained fairly close to each other 
in the character of their writing. Something will be said in a future 
chapter regarding the cursive hands in which these documents are 
written. In this place we are dealing with the literary scripts. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes from the 
cursive, with a certain admixture of uncial and half-uncial forms, we 
shall find the lines of demarcation between the three kinds of writing 
more clearly defined. But it was only to be expected that, particularly 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the national literary hands, there 
should be examples which it would be difficult to assign definitely to 
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either one or other of these national divisions; and, as a matter of fact. 
the difference between a MS, written in France and another written in 
Italy is not always so strongly marked as to enable us to call the one 
decidedly Merovingian or the other decidedly Lombardie in its style. 
For this reason it seems the best course to examine the Visigothie seript 
first, as being more independent of the other two national handwritings ; 
and afterwards to take up the history of the Lombardiec and the 
Merovingian hands, reserving to the end the consideration of the mixed 
hands which lead on to the pre-Carolingian series, and thence to the 
minuscule book-hand resulting from the Carolingian reform. 


Visigothic 


Visigothie is the title given to the national writing of Spain derived 
from the Roman cursive. It developed a book-hand of distinctive 
character, which is well established in the eighth and ninth centuries 
and lasts down to the twelfth century. Its final disuse was due, as in 
the case of the other continental national hands, to the advance of the 
Carolingian minuscule hand, which, however, as was to be expected, 
could only displace the native hand by degrees, making its presence felt 
at first in the north of the Peninsula.? In the collection of photographic 
facsimiles Lxempla Scripturae Visigoticue, edited by Ewald and Loewe 
(Heidelberg, 1883), the course of the Visigothic writing can be fairly 
well followed. In the cursive hand of the seventh century there 
is little variation from the Roman cursive; but soon after we find 
a half-cursive book-hand (op. cit., tab. 4) which has already assumed 


* Dr, E. A. Loew, who has made a particular study of the continental national scripts, 
has recently described in his Studia Palaeographica (Sitzungsver. d. kyl. Bayerischen Akademie, 
1910), the employment in South Italian, or Beneventan, and in Visigothie MSS. of the 
i-longa or tall i, and of the ligatured ti, for special purposes. 

G) In Visigothic MSS. the ¢-longa was employed initially for convenience of marking 
the beginning of the word (in fact, as a capital initial), as Iam, In, Iste. But, if the letter 
following the i happened to be a tall letter, then the use of é-longa was not obligatory ; 
thus bi, id, vile might be preferred to Ibi, Id, Ille. It was employed medially to represent 
the semi-vocal i, as malas, alebat, eIus. In Beneventan MSS. the same rules obtained, 
with this difference that the ¢-Jonga was not used initially, if the second letter of the word 
was shafted either above or below the line; thus, 7bi, ille, ipse (mot Ibi, Llle, Ipse). 

(ii) In both Visigothie (after about a.p. 900) and in Beneventan MSS. the scribes 
appear to have consistently written ti in form of a ligature (as found in the cursive hands) 
to represent the assibilated sound : it being the general rule that before a vowel ti has 
the assibilated sound ; but, if preceded by the letter s, it has the unassibilated sound. 

2 ¢Dans un des volumes acquis par nous se trouve le catalogue des livres que le 
monastére de Silos possédait au commencement du xi1® siécle.... Le rédacteur du cata- 
logue a pris soin d’avertir que plusieurs des livres de son abbaye étaient écrits en lettres 
frangaises. . . . C’est une allusion a la révolution qui s’introduit au x11° siécle, et peut- 
étre dés le x1°, dans les habitudes des copistes espagnols, probablement sous l’influence des 
colonies frangaises que notre grande abbaye de Cluni envoya dans plusieurs diocéses 
d’Espagne.’—Delisle, Mélanges de Paléogruphie, 59. 
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a distinctive character, as will be seen from the following facsimile. It 
comes from a treatise of St. Augustine in the Escurial (R. ii. 18) written 
apparently in the first half of the eighth century. 


No. 115 


In this specimen the forms of the later Roman cursive letters are 
treated in a peculiar method, the inclination of the writing to the left 
imparting a compressed and angular character. The high-shouldered 
letter r and letter t are already in the shapes which at a later period are 
prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter g is beginning to take the 
q-form which makes it the most characteristic letter of the Visigothic 
alphabet. It is interesting to notice the shapes of a, frequently written 
above the line, and of u (the linking of the a, which distinguishes 
it, as in its Roman prototype, from the independently written u, still 
being observed), the forms of p, and the different changes of t when in 
combination with other letters—all referable to their Roman ancestors. 
Further there are instances of the use of i-/onga (see p. 841 note) and, in 
line 6, of the ligature for assibilated ti. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth centuries we find 
a small evenly-written hand, in which the light and heavy strokes are in 
strong contrast, the inclination of the letters being still rather to the 
left. As a fine example of the writing of the ninth century, we select 
a facsimile from an Orationale Gothicum, or prayers for the services in 
the early Mozarabic liturgy, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 30852) 
from the monastery of 8. Domingo de Silos near Burgos (Cat. Ane, 
MSS. ii. 58). 


No. 116 


The letters of the Visigothic hand are here fully developed: and at 
the same time the thickening or clubbing of the tall vertical strokes 
seems to indicate the influence of the French school. The MS. being 

. . . . =) 
for liturgical use is written on a large scale. 

Advancing some hundred years, our next facsimile is from a 
Martyrology in the British Museum (Add. MS. 25600), which was 
written in the monastery of 8. Pedro de Cardefia in the diocese of 
Burgos in the year 919 (Cat. Anc. MSS. 11. 65; Pal. Soc. i. 95). 


No. 117 


It will be seen that this specimen differs from the last one in being 
rather squarer in form of letters and in having the vertical strokes finer. 
There is, in fact, a decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. 
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Facsim1te No. 116 


“We watt paret penn : 
mune mEN Wn cay . 
nos tpl Andon Tas 

| cenedebanreplacter — 
aren he pines & 

“motum: recduentett 
Ur Extrt  Gffutione rach : 
fan a peakpeak caer 


ORATIONALE GoTHICUM.—NINTH CENTURY 


(Illic a te percipere In | munere mererentur . | fac nos splendore et lu|cere de 
beneplacita | tibi dulcedine proxijmorum . et dignita|te operum perfectorum . | 
ut etsi effusione sacri | sanguinis coronas non | meremur accipere .) 
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FacsimMILE No. 117 


ManrryroLtoGy.—a. D. 919 


(Age ergo quod cepisti ‘ut mici pos|sit cum meo fratre gervasio / 


nignitas salvatoris | oceurrere: Tune astacius comes | Iussit eum capite plecti: 
quumque | decollatus esset beatus prota'sius / ego servus christi philippus | 
abstuli cum filio meo furtim | nocte corpora sancta / et Indomo | mea deo 


solo teste . In Ista area | saxea sepelivi : eredens me) 


| hodie be- 
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The MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calligraphy, and 
therefore rather in advance of others of the same period which still 
retain much of the older character; and it is dominated by the increasing 
influence of the French hand. In passing, the use of the conjunction 
quum in our specimen may be noticed, a practice of Visigothic scribes, 
while those of other nations usually employ the form ewm.} 

Squareness and thinness of type increase in course of time, and 
are most characteristic of later Visigothie writing of the eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries. In this change we may trace the same influence 
which was at work in other handwritings of Western Europe of that 
period. 

In illustration of this more meagre style, a facsimile is given from 
a MS. of the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse, in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 11695), which was written in the monastery of 
S. Domingo of Silos in the year 1109 (Pal. Soc. i. 48). 


Now ELS 


In lines 3 and 4 are instances of medial ¢-longa in eZus, and in line 8 
of the ligature for the assibilated ti in congregatio; and attention may 
be called to the use of the abbreviated form of per (or par) peculiar to 
the Visigothie hand, which in other countries would represent pro, 

The few examples of the Visigothic book-hand which have been 
submitted may suffice to show that the Spanish scribes, in forming their 
literary hand, fastened on certain prominent features in the later Roman 
cursive and manipulated them in a fashion which to our modern ideas 
might seem affected. But the same remark, as will be presently seen, may 
be applied also to the methods of other national hands. In this script 
the Roman cursive u-shaped a of the Ravenna deeds becomes the open 
Visigothic letter; g assumes its characteristic q-shape; the shoulder of 
ris inclined to exaggeration; the incipient backward curve of the cross 
stroke of t,as seen in the later Roman cursive, is here brought right 
down to the base producing the a-shaped letter, which, however, like its 
prototype, takes other forms in combination with other letters. In 
certain signs of abbreviation, too, we find a survival of the cursive u 
written as a curve above the line, as in terminations we and us. But of 
course at the same time there is also the national character inherent 
in the script, which, quite independently of any peculiar forms of letters, 
reveals the nationality of a handwriting as clearly as personal hand- 
writing reveals the individual. 


1 To quote an exception to the general rule, the forms quum and quius oeeur in a Corbie 
MS. of St. Augustine, ascribed to the fifth century, now at St. Petersburg,—Chatelain. 
Uncialis Scriptura, iii, 
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FacstmtLe No. 118 
E : Lia racer | 
é acer ‘om eam, 


- ‘n 1 peli hubde> Trewposrqu i 
- polircudscctaim uidecut prance. 
Ss. elpecta non éfar, pum cone flan o mu 4 
lrgnaveree uelerapenotey feéllag cum 
a drcone rabolo & fo pfaido prf . 


BEATUS ON THE APOCALYPSE.—A.D. 1109 


(est celum. hoe templum In celo. hoc | mulier amicta sole: hoe luna sub 
pedibus | eIus / Tamquam si diceret mulier amicta | sole / et mulier sub pe- 
dibus eIus / omnia enim | bipartita sunt / Ecclesiam dicit partem suam | sub 
pedibus habere / Ista pars que sub | pedibus est ad ecclesiam videtur per- 
tinére / | Sed ecclesia non est. quia congregatio maligna est. que desuperiores 
stellas cum | dracone diabolo et suo pseudo profeta) 
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Lombardic 


That the national handwriting of Italy, founded on the old Roman 
cursive, should not have developed on the same lines throughout the 
country is attributable to political causes. The defeat of the Lombards 
in Northern Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new influences, 
and checked its developement in the direction which it continued to 
follow in the Lombard duchies of the south, and particularly in the 
monasteries of Monte Cassino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno. 
Therefore, although the title of Lombardic is applied as a general term 
to the writing of Italy in the early middle ages, that title might be more 
properly restricted to its particular developement in the south, to which 
the titles of Beneventan is also given, covering the period from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century, and reaching its climax in the eleventh 
century. 

In the early specimens of the Italian literary hand the marked 
character which it developed at a later time is only incipient. In an 
example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in the seventh century, 
the Verona Augustine (Sickel, Jon. Graph. iii. 1), we find the half- 
uncial element very strong, and what would be termed the Lombardic 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forms, rather sub- 
ordinate. Again, in the Sacramentarium (MS. 348) of St. Gall, which 
belonged to Remedius, Bishop of Chur (a.p. 800-20), and which may 
therefore be placed at least as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century, if not at the end of the eighth century, the writing is rather of 
a type which we should prefer to call incipient Lombardic. In the 
facsimile here given, while the descent of the writing from the Roman 
cursive can pretty readily be traced, the national character of the hand 
is not as yet very marked (Pal. Soc. i. 185). 


No. 119 


In this hand, as in the Visigothic, the letters a and t are character- 
istic, the latter letter being constructed on the same lines as the 
Visigothic letter; but it will be observed that it is not universally 
employed (see conditionis, 1. 5). The letter a, open and in the form of 
double-c, marks the Lombardie hand. The occasional use of the high- 
shouldered r, and its cursive combination with i and 0, will also be 
noticed. 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Aleuin De Trinitate, of the 
year 812, in the monastery of Monte Cassino (Pal. art. di M. C. xxxvii) 


. 
y 
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FacsImMiILe No. 119 


ci nen te fliu’ cf lina fib cm 


Teale InMenicca- meenfione 


\ccenficiumenbs dae! ne slabcndas of 


% 
SAS 


_ ‘ecco. inacende-{ fquod. Fano courch’ fae 


* condreromt 2 enhirt bas eat’ stati 4 
— peddle aed gee Ae dim nny oa 
ae qeanet axem quem nach menial infer 
( n ) auent peeradlorum. duper mot: 
< 2 exccor pone eclimenanry: cela: 
: ee eines mae donde” 


rs 


SACRAMENTARIUM.—ABOUT A.D. 800 


ou filiu'’s’ tuus dominus noster . paratam sibi | in nobis inveniat mansionem . 
per ‘qui tecum vivit’ SG o{blationem|] | Sacrificium tibi domme celebran- 
dum . pla|catus intende / quod et nos a vitiis nostre | conditionis emundet 

et tuo nomini | reddat acceptos . per dominuwm nostrum. | O‘eterne deus’ qui 


nos tamquam nutrimentis insti tuens parvolor um . dispensatis mentis | et 
corporis alimentis . perhumanorum | foves incrementa profectuum / donec) 
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No. 120 


In this example we see the characteristic shapes of the letters a and t 
now quite developed; and the growth of the tall e, with indented back- 
curve, which also became a characteristic Lombardic letter. Instances 
of the use of the ligature for assibilated ti are to be seen in lines 5 and 7. 
And even at this early period there is discernible the tendency to give 
a finish to short vertical strokes, as in m,n, and u, by adding heavy 
oblique heads and feet, which later became so marked a characteristic of 
the Lombardice book-hand. 

In a seript which thus early displayed a partiality for extreme orna- 
ment, it is obvious that the tendency to artificiality would strengthen, 
as scribe after scribe sought to maintain the tradition of the standard 
thus set up. This we find to be the case; and, as time proceeds, the 
artificiality is intensified. 

The next facsimile, taken from a MS. of the Achilleis of Statius in 
Eton College Library (MS. BI. 6.5), shows the Lombardic book-hand 
at the end of the tenth century, having made comparatively small 
progress on the style of the previous example; the inherent conserva- 
tism of any extremely artificial form of writing naturally running in 
a narrow groove and resisting changes from outside influence (New Pal. 
Soc. 110). 

Novi 


The hand is here in settled form, with its characteristic letters quite 
defined. The double-c form of a is generally so close-set that it more 
nearly resembles oc combined, and it occasionally runs a risk of con- 
fusion with letter t. The memory of the varieties in Roman cursive 
still finds expression in the changes of letters r and t in different 
positions. 

The style of ornamental finish noticed above was carried to its 
height in the course of the eleventh century, and had the result of 
imparting to Lombardic writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine and heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance which has gained 
for it the name of broken Lombardic. The facsimile which follows is 
« handsome specimen of this type. It is froma Lectionary written at 
Monte Cassino between the years 1058 and 1087 (Pal. art. di M. C.xlv). 


Nowl22 
It will be observed that in the structure of the letters, especially in 
the case of the short square letters i, m,n, u, and partially in others, the 
natural methods of writing are in some measure inverted; a fine stroke 
often taking the place of the heavy stroke of the ordinary hand, and 
a heavy stroke the place of the fine stroke. Using a broad-pointed pen, 
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Facsimite No. 121 


Sic com or ate h2to cual. {chizoq:, laruactn etm 
Re} uly chice Prete acube- nk Inhgeccofe xporcao 
5 sere. Sabavaxc laveme deBucete apole 
7P umofinenttef dgnorvepleumul houlhs 

con fue nouol fon cet ocfponde fecdte 

Scat Comccf neq, MT cnn nem, cduinc pulfo 

Nl ee meenunc pom fouge{cunz af pope urrcayt 
Ger & dipCeul egtr: meq, lak phf{ce poryenaum 
Nomina cum; fug numepenz aro con phioneahel 


Aocutn’)e Fdomi1geens 1. mula - 


Tan gi oat pomusfupax tawle utpouf 


. 


Gtx legs Cur se@mianeFlozenz wccaara; Ducumas, 
_ Spares Locuyuf. olen wlee eletpe uincr 


couenial- ac cre pdum proeepe hocfuray? poppy 
Pp ul ute. atlonan nddif pdenae prycecoru 
Molt. magnufgq, obi pludia chiller 


STATIUS.—END oF TENTH CENTURY 


(Sic amor est hero avelis * schiroque latentem 
Ccu7/e 
Dulichia proferre tuba * nec In hectore tracto 
id est integra. achilev. 


Sistere * sed tota luvenem deducere troia 
Tu mo si veteres digno deplevimus haustu 
, 


(e) 
Da mihi feve novos fontes ac fronde secunda 
Necte comas * neque enim annium nemus advena pulso 
Nec mea nune primis augescunt timpora vittis 
me 
Scit dirceus ager * meque Inter prisea parentum 
Nomina cumqwe suo numerant tuo anphione the{he| 


octavine vel domitiane id es¢ multuzzz. 


At tu quem longe primum stupet Itala virtus 
Graiaquwe cui gemine florent vatumque ducumaque 
Certatim laurus * olim dolet altera vinci 

Da veniam / ac trepidum patere hoc sudare parumper 
Pulvere * te longo nondum fidente paratu 

Molimur * magnusqwe tibi preludit achilles) 
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LECTIONARY.—A.D. 1058-87 


(ab iesu christo qui est | testis fidelis . primogenitus mortuorwimn | et princeps 

regum | terre . Qui dilexit | nos et lavit nos | a peceatis nostris In | sanguine 

suo / et fe|cit nostrum regnum | sacerdotes deo et | patri suo. Ipsi gloria | 
= r = 

et Imperium In se{cula)) 


1184 Aa 
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Facstm1Le No. 123 


sat ye : ramus pfolnns oenunit We 
| | SonP egos fbr. $d {& Refer | e 
Grr coorrerer fib fA Li fire fol. fils ard 
fir vuctride ifr pflmor K-ympnoz 

{fiz ue phys Pepuracenf per 
fumn.@ &, chouad go Hoebiae oebtn: 
fice Fepus Who Ure fo urabyT 
me Kfendlinnad pfollepe. ants 
St adiofe. reba tn? hed fo cbylre 7 


COMMENTARY ON Monastic RULES.—aA.D. 1264-82 


(integra numerwm psalmorwm numerwn lecitionum agant sibi. id est. apud 
se secreto | sine cantu. sibi solis si sint soli. sibi vicis|sim dicendo versus 
psalmorwm et ympnorum | si sunt duo vel plures . et servitutis penlsum . id 
est . tributum quod ex debito debent | sicwt servi domino videlicet septem vici- 
bus in | die et semel in nocte psallere. non neglilgant reddere. id est . reddant 
diligenter | et studiose , debent enim habere a blibio|theca]) 
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the scribe turns his hand inwards and thus gives full breadth and 
solidity to oblique strokes drawn from left to right, while the vertical 
strokes of the short square letters named above, and the oblique strokes, 
from right to left, of others, are little more than hair-lines. It is this 
inversion of the customary practice of penmanship that lends to broken 
Lombardic its striking aspect of ornamentation. 

After this period the Lombardic hand declines in beauty, though it 
still maintains its artificial character. A specimen of the later style is 
found in a commentary on monastic rules by Bernard, abbot of Monte 
Cassino from 1264 to 1282 (Pal. art. di M.C. lin). 


No, 123 


There is an instance of the use of the ligature for the assibilated ti 
at the beginning of line 2. 


In the above specimens the developement of the Lombardic book- 
hand. has been followed only in the direct line, leaving out of account 
those varieties, to which reference has been made, lying on the border- 
land between Lombardic and Frankish styles of writing. It is more 
convenient to place them in a class which may be styled Franco- 
Lombardie, to be noticed in succession to the purely Merovingian 
literary hand which has now to be described. 


Merovingian 


The many hands which have been classed as Merovingian, practised 
as they were through the wide extent of the Frankish Empire, were 
necessarily of different types; and, as we have already stated, the 
boundary lines between the several national hands are not always to 
be accurately defined. The style of writing to which the name of 
Merovingian may par excellence be applied, is seen in its cursive form 
in the diplomas still existing of the Merovingian sovereigns ; but this 
official cursive writing and its later developement in the scripts employed 
in the Imperial Chancery will be considered in a later chapter, in con- 
junction with other official cursive hands of Western Europe. It may 
suffice in this place to state briefly that there is no difficulty in tracing 
the descent of the various forms of letters employed in these documents 
from the parent stock, the Roman cursive. But, besides shapes and 
varieties of Roman cursive origin, to be found here as well as in other 
national hands, special notice may be taken of the narrow double-e 
shaped a, which is characteristic in the Merovingian hand, and, in a less 
degree, of the u, worn down into a curved or sickle-shaped stroke—a form 
which is also found in Frankish literary writing, not only as an over- 
written u, but also as a letter in the body of the writing. 

Aa2 
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The Merovingian book-hand, immediately derived from the official 
cursive writing, is, in fact, that hand moulded into a set calligraphic 
style, and appears in certain, not very numerous, MSS. of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Professor Traube has classed this book-hand as the 
Luxeuil script.1 We select a specimen from the Lectionary of Luxeuil 
Abbey (Paris, Bibl. Nat., fonds lat. 9427); late seventh century .” 


No. 124 


The points to be noticed are: the characteristic open a, formed by 
two curves like a double-c, but generally with thin pointed heads, and 
wanting the dots or thickenings seen in the Lombardic letter; the letter 
t having the hinder curve of the cross stroke joined to the main stroke at 
the centre, instead of, as usually in the Visigothic and Lombardic forms, 
at the base; the varying shapes of the same letter in different combina- 
tions ; and the long and high-shouldered r under certain conditions, in 
place of the more ordinary letter—all of Roman cursive origin. Especially 
is the clubbing of the main strokes of tall letters to be noted as 
influencing the character of the later, Carolingian, hand. 

Another example of the Luxeuil type, but of later date, is taken 
from a MS. of Pope Gregory's Moralia, of the eighth century (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 31031; Cat. Anc. MSS, u. 51). 


No. 125 


Here are the same features as in the previous example: the same 
style of letters, combinations, and clubbing of the tall main strokes. The 
strongly-defined angularity of the two limbs of a has been noted as 
characteristic of this later hand.* 

These two specimens may suffice to show the Merovingian book-hand 
as normally developed from the ofticial cursive. 


Franco-Lombardic 


The mixed styles above referred to, as used within the limits of the 
Frankish Empire, we have, for convenience, classed under the general 
title of Franco-Lombardic. For this particular section the material is 
still far from complete, and it is more prudent to await the result of 
special research before venturing on a more definite classification. To 
give a general idea of the diversity of these handwritings, we must be 
content with a few examples. 


1 Vorlesungen, ii. 22-27. See a list of MSS. in Loew, Studia Palaeogr. 31 

OA ATE , ie ’ E . : : es 

* See Notice sur un Manuscrit de UV Abbaye de Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extratts des 
MSS., tome xxxi, pl. iv. 

3 Loew. 33-4, 
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FacstmMiILtE No. 126 * 


Boamto ¢ Wy cigar’ Si: Jon Nai: Secs 4 
‘i mo COYPAPLUNT Site man ery nceay ome presi 
TIAMTCE ROMIMUSNT SiC ATL YP TPYW Gor _ 4 
NTI dyer grader rab Aasvst fas; wt fyucee ne : 
Queeainaf meay Sergt cc qusy anne prurdincte 
ee paonpelinquene Ain ecchtbt SO pM AT 
Cam TH hoonint urmanMnay qurcabigt , 
fe lediceenr oMINY PGI qure pre tadrCoe ug 
v mp LCT FANG pur ¢ oclritu. ie 
Micro sf WaKcelra Yrenrcat (revyrm 
ACIMMIPHF NL Speyee (yrenseme ae 7 


Aah 


HoMILIES.—SEVENTH OR EIGHTH CENTURY 


facta corripiunt Si tamen 


(praedicatio dispicitur quia dum delinquentium 
eis necessaria praesen|tis vitae non tribuunt Sic itaqwe pastores erga | interiora 
studia subditorum suorum ferveant | Quatinus in eis exteriora quoqwe vitae 
providentia | non relinquant Unde alibi scriptum est | Cum praees hominibus 
memento quia tibi est dews | indicans homines scito quia ipse iudicaveris 
a deo | Qui locum predicationis suscipit ad altitudime | boni actionis ad 
excelsa transeat et eorum | qui sibi commissi sunt opera transcendat) 
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Facstmite No. 127 


er PITLOD } Lacy” 

$29 107 purvellam: Sai beenemesd 
AY cccpisin * ne 

2 Late: Tater 1 pot. npsd 


{ m Ame NY fea sfc ehh 
| rae ak Irelvae hee pt: os jus me 


emia * 3) 


Lex SALica.—a.p. 794 


(Si quis ad mallum . legibws dominicis . i neues fuerit . et non venulerit. 
se eum. sunnis non detenuelrit . solidos. . culpabilis iudicetur . | Illi vero. 
qui alio manit et ipsi non | venerit . se eum sunnis. non detenuerit . | solidos 
XV. el. cul. manuit . conponat . | Ir. DE FVRTIS. PORCORVM | Si quis. purcellum . 
lactentem de cranne | furaverit . et ei . fuerit . adprobatum | malberg chranne 
chalti rechalti . solidos . iii. | culpabilis indicetur Si quis purcellum furaverit 
qui silne matre vivere porsite et ei. fuerit adpro|batum . malberg himnes 
theca . solidwm.i. culpabilis iudicetur) 
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XVI 
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mus aon ppl UgDoLDI wlausdisg bul wypalthd 
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The following specimen is from the Harley MS. 5041, in the British 
Museum, containing theological treatises and homilies, of the seventh or 
eighth century. 

No. 126 

This MS. has been grouped with those of the Luxeuil type, but it 
can hardly claim a close affinity. A characteristic is the bent or broken 
stem of b and 1; and other letters to be specially noticed are the a, 
which is of a type neither decidedly Merovingian nor decidedly Lom- 
bardic, though rather inclining to the latter; and the sickle-shaped u. 

Next, we select a facsimile from an interesting MS. of the Lex 
Salica at St. Gall (Cod. 731) written in a mixed hand in .p, 794 (Pal. 
Soc. 1. 184). 

No, 127 


Here, although the writing has been classed as Lombardic, the style 
is mixed, and the test letter a appears in Lombardic, Merovingian, and 
Carolingian forms. 

Above all, there is a class of MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries 
of a conventional type, which Professor Traube has identified as of the 
Corbic script.2 but which has hitherto been usually described as 
Lombardic. Among other examples * are the Paris MS. 3836, containing 
a collection of Ecclesiastical Canons, of the eighth century (Pui. Soc. 1. 
8, 9) ; some leaves of the eighth century added to a MS. of Homilies, ete., 
written at Soissons;4 and the Harley MS. 3063, the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 35), 
of the ninth century. We select a few lines from the Soissons MS. of 
the eighth century (Brussels, Royal Library, MS. 9850-2). 


No. 128 


The characteristic letters to be noted in this hand are: open a, formed 
as if a combination of u and ¢, the first limb straight, the second curved ; 
and b with an abnormally small bow, and a connecting stroke proceeding 
at right angles from the shaft. We may also observe the letter e 
generally rising above the line; looped 0; long r; and looped t, changing 
in shape according to its combinations. 


Pre-Carolingian 


But it must not be forgotten that the Uncial and Half-uncial styles 
were still employed in the Frankish Empire for the production of the 


1 Loew, 34. 2 Thid. 36. 5 Loew, 36, gives a list of seventeen MSS. 

* See Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, by L. Delisle, 
in Notices et Extraits des MSS,, tome xxxi. Delisle classes these leaves as Lombardic, and 
remarks: ‘Il nous fait voir combien lemploi de l’écriture lombardique, importée chez 
nous par des moines italiens, deyait étre ordinaire dans les abbayes franques.’ 
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greater number of literary MSS.; and that the professional scribes, who 
were of course expert both in those formal book-hands and in the more 
cursive characters of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing 
without special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the different hands. Thus we are prepared to find the 
influence of the uncial and half-uncial showing itself in modifying the 
extravagances of the cursive Merovingian, and, on the other hand, 
the cursive breaking out even in lines written in a more formal character. 

First we select an example of writing which may be said to form 
a link with the miscellaneous class which we have named Franco-Lom- 
bardic. This is in a MS. of the Epistles of St. Cyprian, written in several 
hands of the eighth century, which in the fifteenth century was in the 
abbey of Murbach in Alsace; but there is nothing to show that it 
was written there. The MS. now belongs to the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester (MS. Lat. 15) (New Pal. Soc. 160, 161). 


No. 129 


It will be seen that the letter a is usually, but not always, of the 
Lombardie pattern. But the general style of the hand is quite different 
‘from either the standard Lombardie or Merovingian type. It is, in fact, 
a good example of the book-hand which was gradually being constructed in 
the eighth century under the influence of uncial and half-uncial literary 
scripts, combining, however, elements from the cursive and national 
hands. Regarding it simply as a specimen of writing, its bold style and 
well-rounded letters, and the ornamental thickening of tall main strokes, 
all give promise of the evolution of a fine literary script, when once it 
had been subjected to systematic calligraphic treatment. 

Two very interesting MSS. written in a variety of hands have been 
described by Delisle: Notice sur wn Maunuscrit Mérovingien @ Eugyppius 
(1875) written early in the eighth century, and Notice sur wn Manusecrit 
Mérovingien de la Bibliotheque d’Epinal (1878) of the Epistles of 
St. Jerome, written in the year 744 (see also New Pal. Soc. 207, 208). 
The following facsimile represents one of the many hands employed in 
the MS. of Eugyppius. 


No. 180 


Here we have a hand east into a fairly simple but uncultured form, 
in which are to be traced the elements of the refined book-hand which 
eventually emerged out of material of this kind under the correcting 
hands of the new schools under Charlemagne. We see still the lingering 
influence of the Roman cursive, breaking out here and there, as in the 
tall c (in line 2), the open a written above the line (in line 7), the high- 
shouldered r, and the varying forms of t. 
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In the next example, taken from the Epinal St. Jerome of a.p. 744, 
there is a rather better attempt at uniformity, in which the influence of 
the half-uncial style is more evident. 


No. 181 


It will be observed that the note of emendation at the end is written 
with a larger proportion of cursive forms; probably having been incor- 
porated in the text from a cursively-written marginal note. 

MSS. of the pre-Carolingian style, such as those which have been here 
submitted, are still sufficiently numerous to prove that during the eighth 
century there was a growing effort to mould into a serviceable form 
a minuscule book-hand which should be free from the difficulties and 
intricacies of the national hands. The finishing touch was now to be 
applied. 


The Carolingian Reform 


The reign of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history of the hand- 
writings of Western Europe. With the revival of learning naturally 
came a reform of the writing in which the works of literature were to 
‘be made known. A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of 
church-books; and this work naturally brought with it a great activity 
in the writing schools of the chief monastic centres of France. And in 
none was there greater activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of 
Aleuin of York, who was abbot of St. Martin's from 796 to 804, was 
specially developed the exact hand which has received the name of the 
Carolingian Minuscule. Delisle, in his useful Mémoire sur 0 Ecole calli- 
graphique de Tours aw ix® siecle (1885)! enumerates as many as twenty- 
five MSS. of the Carolingian period still in existence which, from the 
character of the writing, may be ascribed to the school of Tours or 
at least to scribes connected with that school. The general practice 
followed in the production of fine MSS. in this school, and no doubt in 
other contemporary schools also, which set the fashion for the future, 
was to employ majuscule letters, either capitals or uncials, for titles and 
other ornamental parts of the volume ; for the general text, minuscule 
script; but for special passages which it was desired to bring into 
prominence, such as tables of chapters, prefaces, and introductory 
sentences or paragraphs of sections of the work, a handsome style of 
writing was reserved which was adapted from the old half-uncial script 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Delisle has cited an excellent example of the reformed Carolingian 
book-hand in a MS., now at Quedlinburg, containing collections relating 


1 Extrait des Mémoires de V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tome xxxil. 
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FacsImMILeE No. 182 
audire=-allum detéimear-~ 
annuircuabul Locarturco 
C] bipuellam duodecennem ab 
uteromutam Curautd 


CI bioleum (abaru bemedicao 


Necreuit Cram pulla cumo 


Leo quod benedixeracfuper— 


Con{tratumMarmorempa 


uImentum Ccaecidit 6T1N 
Ceesnce Cle {NUCNTL 
Clb: Ipfiul Nomine 1NUuocato 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY NINTH CENTURY 


(audire gallum de sancti mar|tini virtutibus locuturo | Ubi puellam duode- 
cennem ab | utero mutam curavit | Ubi oleum sub eius benedictio|ne crevit 
et ampulla cum ojleo quod benedixerat super | constratum marmorem pa! 
vimentum caecidit et in|tegra est inventa | Ubi ipsius nomine inyocato) 
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FACSIMILE No. 133 
Ocuberib:caprarum aucouwmpaf 
Torum manuprad Tif, Longalinea 
coptofilacaf ef fluerePuer. bre 


rexic incolomif Kofobreupefacr 
tantaeramiraculo. tdquod 1pia 


cogebat uerital facebamuy~ Non 
ce fubcaelo. quimaranum pol fie 
lm1tamt ‘) 
(Clonseguents ITJOEQD 
TEmpore Jrercumeode 
dumdtoceféfutficac agebamuf” 
nobi{neftio quanecelfitacet-emo 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY NINTH CENTURY 


(ex uberibws caprarum . aut ovium pasitorum manu praessis . longa linea | co- 
piosi lactis effluere’ Puer. sur/rexit incolomis’ Nos obstupefacti | tantae rei 
miraculo . id quod ipsa | cogebat veritas fatebamur . non | esse. sub caelo . 


qui martinum possit | imitari. | Consequenti itidem | tempore. iter cum 


eodem | dum dioceses visitat agebamus | nobis nescio qua necessitate remo) 


Bb 
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to the life and cult of St. Martin, and including epistles and dialogues of 
Sulpicius Severus; written in the abbey of St. Martin of Tours in the 
early part of the ninth century. This MS. shows the Carolingian 
reformed hand brought to perfection ; and, when we cite it, we do not 
forget that there is a wide gap between it and the pre-Carolingian MSS. 
noticed above. But here we wish only to place before the student the 
consummate result of the reform; and we reserve for a later chapter 
illustrations of the Carolingian book-hand of the ninth century in fuller 
detail. We reproduce specimens of the hand adapted from the half-uncial 
style and of the minuscule script of the text, from the Quedlinburg MS. 


No. 1382 


If reference is made to the Facsimiles of half-uncial writing above 
(nos. 98-100) it will be seen how in the specimen before us the senti- 
ment of breadth in the older hand is maintained, as e.g. in the sweeping 
strokes of r and s and in the width and curves of a andm. The shape 
of flat-headed g is also to be noticed; and not less the employment of the 
capital N. 

The habit of copying the fine bold type of the half-uncial undoubtedly 
contributed to the elegance of the minuscule book-hand developed in 
the French schools. This is conspicuous in the following facsimile 
selected from the text of the MS. 


No. 183 


How the reformed Carolingian minuscule book-hand fared in the 
subsequent period will be described in a later chapter. Here we must 
leave it for the present and devote the following chapter to an examina- 
tion of the early Irish and English schools of writing, which followed 
a different line from that of the continental national hands. 


Surveying the facsimiles, although limited in number, which have 
been submitted in illustration of the various styles of writing practised 
in the Frankish empire and here classed under the heads of Merovingian, 
Franco-Lombardic, and Pre-Carolingian. closing with specimens of the 
perfected book-hand of the Carolingian Reform, the student will appre- 
ciate the wide field over which the national hands of that empire ranged, 
and the difficulties to be confronted in their study. The outline which 
has been sketched may serve as a general guide; a more intimate 
knowledge of the varieties of these scripts must be sought in special 
investigation. As we have already noted, the subject still offers a field 
for expert research.! 

' A work by Dr. E. A. Loew, Scriptura Latina Minuscula Antiquior, is announced, but is 
not yet published, 


CHAPTER XVII 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Irish Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


THE origin and developement of the early handwritings of our own 
Islands differ from those of the continental nations of Western Europe 
which have been examined in the last chapter. While on the Continent 
the Roman Cursive hand formed the basis of the national forms of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the Roman Half-uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and the consequent 
spread of civilization naturally fostered learning and the developement 
of a national school of writing; while at a later period the isolation of 
the country prevented the introduction of new ideas and of the changes 
which contact with neighbouring nations invariably effects. Ireland 
borrowed the types for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them; and we must assume that most of 
those MSS. were written in the literary half-uncial character, and that 
there was an unusually scanty number of uncial MSS. among the works 
thus imported ; otherwise it is difficult to account for the developement 
of the Irish hand on the line which it followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek Palaeography we had occasion to 
notice the very gradual changes which came over the handwriting of 
Greece, confined as it was to a comparatively small district and to 
a single language. In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly 
marked. The hand which the modern Irish scholar writes is essentially, 
in the forms of its letters, the pointed hand of the early middle ages; 
and there is no class of MSS. which can be more perplexing to the 
palaeographer than Irish MSS. Having once obtained their models, 
the Irish scribes developed their own style of writing and went on 
practising it, generation after generation, with an astonishing uniformity. 
The English conquest did not disturb this even course. The invaders 
concerned themselves not with the language and literature of the country. 
They were content to use their own style of writing for grants of land 
and other ofticial deeds; but they left it to the Irish scribes to produce 
MSS. in the native characters. 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms: the round and 
the pointed; and it is necessary to state that we have to do with both 
forms only as literary hands. There are no early Ivish charters in 

Bb2 
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existence to show us positively what was the style of the legal and 
official cursive writing in Ireland in remote times, although, judging 
from the practice in England, we may be pretty confident that the 
pointed hand was employed. 

Of pure uncial writing we have to take no account. There are no 
undisputed Irish MSS. in existence which are written in that style; 
although the copy of the Gospels in uncials, which was found in the tomb 
of St. Kilian and is preserved at Wiirzburg, has been quoted as an instance 
of an Irish uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary uncial characters and 
bears no indication of Irish nationality (Z. and W., Hxempla, 58). 

The round Irish hand is half-uncial, and in its characters there is close 
relationship with the Roman half-uncial writing as seen in the MSS. of 
Italy and France dating from the fifth and sixth centuries. A comparison 
of the earliest surviving Irish MSS. with specimens of this style leaves no 
room to doubt the origin of the Irish round-hand; and, without accepting 
the traditional ascription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Columba 
or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation in dating some as far 
back as the seventh century. We may therefore place the period of the 
first developement of the Irish round-hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Roman half-uncial MSS. of that time and earlier 
evidently serving as models. 

Among the oldest extant Irish MSS. of this character is the frag- 
mentary copy of the Gospels, of an early version, in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which may be placed in the latter part of the seventh 
century (Nat. MSS. Ireland, 1. 2; Pal. Soe. 11. 33). 

No. 1384: 

The writing bears a very close resemblance to the continental half- 
uncial hand, but at the same time it has the distinct impress of its Irish 
nationality, indicated generally in a certain angular treatment of some 
of the strokes which in the Roman half-uncial MSS. are round. Among 
the letters it will be noticed that the capital N is more commonly employed, 
the minuscule appearing but rarely. 

The MS. may be cited as a specimen of a style of writing which was, 
no doubt, pretty widely used at the time for the production of MSS. of 
a good class—a careful working book-hand, which, however, did not 
compete with the sumptuous style for which the Irish scribes had by this 
time become famous, The same kind of writing, but more ornamental, 
is found in a Psalter (Nut. MSS. Ireland, i. 3, 4) traditionally ascribed 
to St. Columba, but probably also of the same date as the Gospels 
just described. 

No school of writing developed so thoroughly, and, apparently, so 
quickly, the purely ornamental side of calligraphy as the Irish school. 
The wonderful interlaced designs which were introduced as decorative 
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FacsIMILeE No. 184 


: ascdecumtcotian Aaa 


sagt es es 


A¥9 4 aiutlcamenspetmeet duit is 
: sibeaithiakirrubeess uado PisTipec KO : 


equ Teqecentr ecercem port ans cducecit 
PFS oni Sasa - ems 


GosPELS.—LATE SEVENTH CENTURY 


(o nune mandatum novum do vobis uit dililgatis invicem sicut dilexi vos ut 
et vos [dililgatis invicem in hoe scient omnes q uonia’m discipuli mei estis 
si caritatem habea tis ad | invicem . ait illi simon petrus domine ubi vad is | 
resplondit illi iesws ubi ego vado non potes me m odo s/equi sequaeris autem 
postea dicit il[]i | dominje quare non possum te sequi modo an|ima'm meam pro 
te ponam respondens ie[sws | dicijt animam tuam pro me ponis amen | [am/en 
dico tibi quoniam non cantabit b{o die] gallus donee tu ter me abneges non) 
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adjuncts to Irish MSS. of the seventh and eighth centuries are astonishing 
examples of skilful drawing and generally of brilliant colouring. And 
this passion for ornamentation also affected the character of the writing 
in the more elaborately executed MSS.—sometimes even to the verge of 
the fantastic. Not only were fancifully formed initial letters common 
in the principal decorated pages, but the striving after ornamental effect 
also manifested itself in the capricious shapes given to various letters of 
the text whenever an opportunity could be found, as, for instance, at the 
end of a line. The ornamental round-hand, which was elaborated under 
this influence, is remarkable both for its solidity and its graceful outlines. 

The finest MS. of this style is the famous copy of the Gospels known 
as the ‘Book of Kells’, now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in which both text and ornamentation are brought to the highest point 
of excellence. Although tradition declares that the MS. belonged to 
St. Columba, who died in a.p. 507, it does not appear to be earlier than 
the close of the seventh century (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 7-17; Pal. Soo% 
55-8, 88, 89). 

No. 135 

In this hand (reduced in the Facsimile) there is a departure from the 
strictly normal forms of some of the half-uncial letters. Both forms 
of s are used, the round capital and the tall half-uncial, varying in 
prevalence in different parts of the MS. This scribe also prefers the 
capital R; but there is a return to the orthodox half-uncial form in other 
parts of the MS. written in other, lighter styles. The capital N, too 
(here in its characteristic Irish form), in other hands is replaced by the 
minuscule. These shifting uses of these two letters in particular seem to 
indicate the presence in the minds of the scribes of a desire to avoid the 
risk of confusion between the minuscule n and the somewhat similar 
half-uncial r. The letters b and | with bent main-strokes should be 
noticed as characteristic of this hand, as practised both in Ireland and 
in England. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book of Kells itself, 
which Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth century, saw at Kildare, and 
which he declared was so wonderful in the execution of its intricate 
ornamental designs, that its production was rather to be attributed to the 
hand of an angel than to human skill. The oftener and the more closely 
he examined it, the more he found in it to excite his admiration.! 


1 «Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem invitaveris et longe penitius 
ad artis arcana transpenetraveris, tam delicatas et subtiles, tam aretas et artitas, tam 
nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhue coloribus illustratas notare 
poteris intricaturas, ut vere haec omnia potius angelica quam humana diligentia iam 
agseveraveris esse composita. Haec equidem quanto frequentius et diligentius intueor. 
semper quasi noyis abstupeo, semper magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.’—Topographia 
Hiberniae, ii. 38. See Nat. MSS. Ireland, ii. 66. 
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Facstm1itt No. 185 


ynuser- @encdicracni. eee: 
dero- eum stubte ayaecnm ee 
¢_1uus se af 


GospELs (Book or KELts).—END oF SEVENTH CENTURY 
(Similiter et principes sacerdotum inludebant eum cum scribis | et seniori- 
bus dicentes alios salvos | fecit. Se ipsum non potest sal|vum facere si rex 
israhel est disicendat nunc de cruce et erede|mus ei. Confidit in domino 
et nunc lijberet eum si vult dixit enim quia dei | filius sum) 
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Another MS. of Irish style but of Welsh origin, of the same character 
but not nearly so elaborate as the Book of Kells, is the copy of the 
Gospels of St. Chad, at Lichfield, formerly belonging to the church of 
Llandaff (Pal. Soc. i. 20, 21, 85); and an imperfect Anglo-Irish copy 
of the Gospels at Durham (A. ii 16) may also be compared (New Pal. 
Soc, 30). But the grand style of round half-uncial writing which is 
used in these MSS. was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
literature or the requirements of daily intercourse, and, after reaching 
the culminating point of excellence in the Book of Kells, it appears to 
have quickly deteriorated—at all events, the lack of surviving examples 
would appear to indicate a limit to its practice. 


No. 186 


The MS. of the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
now in the Bodleian Library (Auct. D, 2.19), is a late specimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and inexact style of the writing 
contrast very markedly with the practised exactness of the older MSS. 
(PalaSecin90.. 91). 

The pointed Irish hand was derived from the same source as the 
round-hand. On the Continent we have seen that the national cursive 
hands were but sequels of the Roman cursive subjected to varying 
conditions, and were distinct from the literary or book-hands which 
were used contemporaneously by their side. The Irish seribes had, or 
at least followed, but one model-—the Roman Half-uncial. The pointed 
hand is nothing more than a modification of the round-hand, with the 
letters subjected to lateral compression and drawn out into points or 
hair-lines ; it is a minuscule hand.!' There cannot be much doubt that 
this style of writing came into existence almost contemporaneously with 
the establishment of a national hand. The round-hand may have 
preceded it; but the necessity for a more cursive character must imme- 
diately have made itself felt. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in some of the pages of the Book of Kells, a facet which proves 
its full establishment at a much earlier period. The Book of Dimma 
(Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 18, 19) has been conjecturally ascribed to the 
period of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the eighth 
century. The first dated example, of native origin, is the Book of 
Armagh (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 25-9; Lindsay, Harly Irish Minuscule 


' This seems to be the proper place to mention the classification which has been 
made of the Insular (Irish and English, or Hiberno-Saxon) minuscule script into four 
types: Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Cornish. Examples of the last two types, which 
naturally should be associated with the Irish type, are rare; of the Cornish type, indeed, 
there appears to be only one, or possibly two, recognized at the present time (see letters 
in The Athenaeum, Dec. 23 and 30, 1911). 
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(JUOpetd JLoXaAlIUsaI sinjtout xe sinb 1s anhou yunipne wou | svyoydoard yo uesKour ts TIL 
WON FTV JUEse WUeT}Ue}\IUEvd soe pe 4L10 sMzAOW xo snd Is pas WRYOLAQL | coqvd uu 4Ixtp eT]I 3e Sort guerpne 
svyoydord | yo weskour yueqey weyoraqe yr qe 40 taNLOpMetU 104 UN CUNdOT UL JURIUdA Isdr yo aU STT]T 14 


-B4S0} | JN Soazway *A* VATS ooqeYy Tow stayed outop ut wine | seqyqruTIp yn Aezed oS19 07¥F0.1 4IV Yo oavTT sUvAy ONY) 


008 ‘AV LAof@y—"1oOpaAMOVIT AO STHaSOy 


IOPALIUMIUWIN AS d9.4u spi ams 
FALL UU OGY bu Sroyd owoprHiuiny 


E: 
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Facstmite No. 1387 


srinddhts puyitsdlecsnmag pee 


shy Ge palam lecncur pun mumdy co’ 
yr OCT ITY NAS 7 Incenple isd 
day 104 Conumiane 7 moculze oe 
cup formant qundme inepesiy Inte 
a ep eyan dudihune 4urd four] 

“Ip hiy avcthn prune 4 ixthimn ce Kir 
Com ix unup-O firey ming ye v 
Sols lap. thi dey ne wey pornng 
ponopier nar Ship male Locus 


wee jparuy fs 


| ke nginy derinee pre Hoiiy sin alee 


Svegumne Sane nad pr lacuna! 


fad 


’ 


E panama anergy ont 


pcnumnyfim i dels mundo yr opine | 


pec urieretorqicd dane nein ar J 
tunmmnds hing OY hay priacny 5 


Endep cut nepitip cu chory pris pom 


CHAP. 


Fal gnri wiper) ray | 
EhScuinece mek pues yt ng ye 


i 


Reh macup finn 7..K wimmbemen 
Sun ys dy ainenninm yrhobram meaty | 
Commnyguit Coiirtte Andie mm com 
Nie prlacuy yi + fiay adam how : 
[ium ane prey AMadscey 7 AT 2 


jum < mons prime dinistle poy : 
ye b faéqnd me calyp-amapfic cum -\n 
nar lygarum. deadpan pencrpicAn 
foarly frien paar pranp actly 


: . a eee 
fey pe Dycumes Artumainnd ir i poe é 
ae I négsine Men aR nenpum Je a ae siete Ince Coley aten <r 
Kae Newde itz cH Inn 
nymay $C paanp pend prcay ce snactiy oe @ TMM Ne IME 
: nf Inpapeha nla Cece Mmicaerh ite 


2 Comparer pamuy Aunicolany 


: : a face ‘ pr eens e 
- fing Fee Dt suds mnonco camille lism on pein idworut clamaiune WU 


‘Yam ofr nenhe phanabbar grace 


2 de tute Mle ae 
éngaure pinup farm Gln am Pagid ie 
caine Qdoduconc Gime caiphan y bapabbap Lune tunes Ap nddse 


— prlacup ing elagttane Aum malice 

plercncepcenenain Myjpimry inpepane 

Clpaty 2s mehr ponpenedm ape) 
Stuns eon anhichane dem 


pooniem macy mane 7 PH Hicpere 
“ylune InfieomUN sien Gomaminan 
ine fminducananr pion dene 
Lo prkiser 4p porary ye quomse 
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(ieswm de discipulis eius suis et de doctrina eius respondit | iesws ego palam 
locutus sum mundo ego | semper docui in synagoga et in templo quo | ommes 
iudei conveniunt ¢f in oculto locu\tus sum nihil quid me interrogas interro|ga 
eos qui audierunt quid locutus sem | ipsis ecce hii sciunt que dixerim ego hee 
autem | cum dixisset unus adsistens ministrorwm _dedit alapam iesu dicens sic re- 
spondes | pontifici respondit ei iesus si male locutus | sum testimonium perhibe 
de malo sin | autem bene quid me cedis et missit eum annas ligatum ad caifan 
pontificem | erat autem symon petrus stans ef calefaciens se dixerunt ergo ei 
numquid ti ex | discipulis cius es negavit ille et dixit non sum dicit | unus 
ex servis pontificis cognatus | cius cuius abscidit petrus auricolam | nonne 
ego te vidi in orto cum illo Iterum | ergo negavit petrus cf statim gallus 
can|tavit Adducunt ergo ieswm ad caiphan in | pretorium erat autem mane et 
ipsi non introielrunt in pretorium ut non contaminarlentwr sed manducarent 
pasea exivit | ergo pylatus ad eos foras et dixit quam ac cussationem| 

et respondit iesus a temet ipso hoc dicis an alii tibi | dixerunt de me respondit 
el pylatus numquid | et ego iudaeus sum gens tua et pontifices | tradiderunt te 
mihi quid fecisti respondit iesws | regnum meuwm non est de hoc mundo si ex 
hoe mundo | esset regnum mewm ministri utique decertalrent ut non traderer 
iudaeis nunc autem regnuum mewm non est hinc Dixit itaque ei pylatus | ergo 
rex es tu respondit iesus tu dicis quia rex sum | ego in hoc natus sum ef ad 
hoc veni in have mun|dum ut testimonium perhibeam veritati | Omnis qui 
est ex veritate audit meam vocem | dicit ei pylatus quid est veritas et cum hoc 
dixisset | Iterum exivit foras ad iudaeos ef dixit eis | ego nullam inyenio in eo 
caussam est autem consuitudo ut unum vinetum dimittam volbis in pascha 
vultis ergo ego dimittam vo|bis regem iudaeorum clamaverunt rur|jsum ommes 
non hunc sed barabban erat autem | barabbas latro tune ergo . adprehendit | 
pylatus ieswm ef flagellavit eum milites | plectentes coronam de spinis in- 
posuerunt | capiti eiws ef vestem perpoream circumde'derunt eum ef veniebant 
ad eum et dice bant)) 
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Script, pl. ix), a MS. containing portions of the New Testament and 
other matter, written, by the scribe Ferdomnach, in A. D. 807. 
No. 137 

This very delicate and minutely written MS. is a good instance of the 
patience and facility which the Irish scribes of the ninth century could 
bring to their work. The principal object of the present scribe appears 
to have been to pack into the page as much as possible; and this 
perhaps may explain the lateral compression of the writing, for a rather 
wider-spread script might have been expected so early in the century. 
The large number of abbreviations and contractions is also to be noted. 

Little later than the Book of Armagh is the MS. of Priscian in the 
University Library of Leyden (Cod. Lat. 67), written, probably on the 
Continent, in various hands of Anglo-Irish type, and having at the begin- 
ning Priscian’s Periegesis in hexameters, written by the Irish scribe 
Dubthach in A. D. 838 (New Pal. Soc. 32). 


No. 1388 


This beautiful hand is notable for the easy formation of the letters 
and the ample space allowed for the flow of the writing, which we 
missed in the compressed style of the preceding MS. The scribe had 
complete command of his pen, and while forming his letters gracefully 
must at the same time have written with considerable speed. The 
prevalence of open a is to be remarked, a form of the letter which is 
not so much employed in the Irish book-hand of this period. Perhaps 
the style of the Carolingian minuscule, in which the open a was a leading 
feature, may have had some influence upon the practice of the scribe, 
if the MS., as suggested, was written abroad. 

The MS. of the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the Lambeth Library (Vat. 
MSS. Ireland, i. 30, 31), of the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century, may be referred to as another specimen of the very 
delicate and rather cramped writing which the Irish scribes at this time 
affected. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the pointed hand took the 
final stereotyped form which it was to follow in the future, and had 
assumed the angular shapes which are henceforth characteristic of the 
Irish hand. As a good example of the early part of the twelfth century 
we select a passage from the Gospels written by the scribe Meelbrigte 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1802; Wat. MSS. Ireland, 1.40-2; Pal. Soc. 1. 212). 


No. 189 


In the writing of this MS. the old forms of letters have undergone 
but little change, but at the same time it has assumed the essential 
character of the Irish mediaeval hand. 
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FAcsIMILE No. 138 


PRISCIAN.— A. D. 888. 


(divolvens hippanis trahit rapidusque magireus 
quosque capit modo misos gangeitica monte 
tellus . porrigitur quae ad terrae colcidis austros 
occeani tangens pelagus sub collibus altis 

quos volucres metuunt celeri contingere penna 
unde graii posuerunt nomen oronis . 

hic via quam celebrat nwne dionisia bachi 

cui statuas dederat victoria finibus illis 

hic tellus est supevans vastae miracula terrae 
imsola nanqve viret cunctis 17 partibws anni 
nec foliis nudat ramos autumnus in illa 
assiduusque tenet flos germen arboris omne 
hic adamas fulget limphantia pectora sanans 
et prohibens miseris occulti damna veneni 
quem minime valeat ferrwm superare nec ignis 
frangitwr hircino maceratus sanguine tantum 
sed tepido . fractis multis incudibus ante 

hic iuxta positus magniten viribus arcet 
occultis . ferri raptu vel tractibus ante 
ammotum retrahit defendens robore miro) 
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Facsim1te No. 139 


Gyr sokealetiy hinge srmyy oectin CMickcyR- 
MEnouc DoH ONEM NA mA PecIe gHIGs 11 A? 
Sincacions Te eae cares 
decom IMA YHA haba nepofeciyn MPODAYYO | 
Gunn Grn ya ho apc; Gy. Bothy 1) Pofy | 
TT TMeqPeph ponmnapa. BrereG Deopnenjom 
Totes pHneNeyndmn. Gcrebag sg eso anpetje, 
primnhom cally 4iaoi popstig meeps 
La aebie on eceuntA med Ao 
Mydm. ego abrabyry com wfpyitys nays Ores 

ron Theis) nara aby ox. Ane ie 

WN Hay -TOATY G far decty m Nay HE-TORGE 

Gote habe sechy mindy. Brook yow ¢ of 

LS a ampmelea aban HE quowhe ay 
EWM Abeo. Yum niMIcop meoy Moy 447 
noluMune me Neqnane fi pe-Aooncire hye 
MEPICITe AN Me ®Inporceay Peloebar< 
cGrotyye mnGinpolma. Qt pimadapypyidy 

pie avblhpageqbechanidavmancd ny 
Yocacup ohyeq. Myr toy Dip eT 

eH {re Meaprellimn <fyoo cont Hof 21M 

Moench myemedr pullin Affinealy 
BAany.co nino anyud hom] peojesyol 
snce Mm 7avone reid yop mepopa 9 

WME Ine poluray. Gre neta Gs DIH* OPA % | 
 Bvexydepacs Ql bie pe if qm wf} Waner | 


GOSPELS OF M2LBRIGTE.—A. D. 1138 
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(eris potestatem habens super decem civitates . et | alter venit dicens domine . 
mina * tua fecit quinque minas. | Et huic ait esto super v. civitates . Et alter 
venit dicens . domine | ecce mina tua quam habui repositum in sodario | 
Timui enim quia homo austeruws es . tollis quod non possulisti et metis quod 
non seminasti . Dicit ei de ore tuo te | iudico serve nequam . Sciebas quod ego 
austeruvs | sum homo. tollens quod now posui et metens quod | non seminavi . 
et quare non dedisti pecuniam meam ad | mensam. Et ego veniens cum ussuris 
utique exegis|sem illum’. et adstantibws dixit. Auferte ab illo | minam. 
et date ei qui decem minas habet . et dixerunt | ei domine habet decem minas . 
Dico autem vobis quia omni | habenti dabitur . ab eo autem qui non habet . et 
quod habet au|feretur ab eo . Verumtamen inimicos meos illos qui | noluerunt 
me regnare super se . adducite hue | interficite ante me . Et his dictis prece- 
debat as\cendens in hierusolimam . Et factwm est ewm appropinquas|set ad 
bethphage et bethaniam ad montem qui | vocatur oliveti. missit duos disci- 
pulos | dicens . ite in castellum quod contra vos est in quod | introeuntes 
invenietis pullum assinae alligatum . cui nemo unquam hominum sedit . 
sollvite illum e¢ adducite mzhi. ef si quis vos interroga|verit quare solvitis . 
Sic dicetis ei . quia dominus operam® | cius desiderat . Abierunt autem qui 


missi erant .) 


1 The i erased, as elsewhere, by the corrector. * Correction: vel [illjud. 
5° In margin: vel opus. 
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While the writing of Ireland remained untouched by external influ- 
ences, and passed on from generation to generation with little change, 
the influence which, in revenge, it exercised abroad was very wide. We 
shall presently see how England was almost entirely indebted to Ireland 
for her national handwriting. In the early middle ages Irish mission- 
aries spread over the Continent and founded religious houses in France 
and Italy and other countries; and where they settled there the Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as Luxeuil in 
France, Wiirzburg in Germany, St. Gall in Switzerland, and Bobbio in 
Italy, it flourished. At first, naturally, the MSS. thus produced were 
true specimens of the Irish hand. But thus distributed in isolated spots, 
as the bonds of connexion with home became loosened and as the 
influence of the native styles of writing in their neighbourhoods made 
itself more felt, the Irish writers would gradually lose the spirit of their 
early teaching and their writing would become traditional and simply 
imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at these Irish settlements 

have none of the beauty of the native hand; all elasticity disappears, 
and we have only the form without the life. 


The Early English Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


The history of writing in England previous to the Norman Conquest 
has a wider range than that of writing in Treland, although, at least 
in the earlier periods, it runs on the same lines. Here we have to take 
into account influences which had no part in the destinies of the Irish 
script. In England there were two early schools of writing at work: 
the one originating from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated 
the national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long time foreign 
domination ; the other, the school of the Roman missionaries, essentially 
a foreign school making use of the foreign styles which they brought 
with them but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be gathered regarding 
the foreign school from the few remains which it has left behind. That 
the Roman Rustic capital writing was made use of by the missionaries 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat must have been at 
Canterbury, is proved by the occurrence of such specimens as those 
found in a Psalter of about A.D. 700, in the Cottonian collection (Vespa- 
sian A. 1), which belonged to St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury 
(Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 12, 18), and in one or tavo charters, or, more properly, 
copies of charters. The Psalter just referred to also affords an.example 
of the character which the foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury 
school—an unmistakably local character, of which, however, so few 
specimens have survived that perhaps no better proof, negative as it is, 
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could be found of the failure of the Roman majuscule styles of writing 
to make their way in this country. We must suppose that the Canter- 
bury, foreign, school of writing ceased to exist ata comparatively early 
period ; and, as it had no influence upon the native hand, its interest for 
us is merely academic. 

The introduction of the foreign Carolingian minuscule hand in the 
tenth century was due to later political causes and to the growth of 
intercourse with the Continent; and it is altogether unconnected with 
the early foreign school which has just been referred to. 

As to the native school of writing— 

St. Columba’s settlement in Iona was the centre from whence pro- 
ceeded the founders of monasteries in the north of England; and in the 
year 634 the Irish missionary Aidan founded the see of Lindisfarne (Holy 
Isle), which became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Irish script transplanted into 
new soil, and for a time the English style is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of the sister island. But gradually distinctions arose; and the 
English school, under wider influences, developed more graceful forms 
and threw off the restraints which fettered the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of the English script on the 
same lines as that of Ireland, and to examine the two styles, the round and 
the pointed, which here, as in Ireland, were adopted as national forms of 
writing; but it is proposed to confine our attention in this place to the 
employment of these hands for literary purposes, and to postpone what 
has to be said regarding the charter-writing of the Anglo-Saxon period 
to a later chapter where it will be more conveniently considered along 
with other forms of official and legal cursive writing. 


The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the English round half-uncial 
is the copy of the Lindisfarne Gospels, or the ‘Durham Book’, in the 
British Museum (Cotton MS., Nero D. iv), said to have been written, in 
honour of St. Cuthbert, by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, about the 
year 700 (Pal. Soc. i. 3-6, 22; Cat. Anc. MSS. 11. 8-11). 


No. 140 


This very beautiful hand leaves nothing to be desired in the precision 
and grace with which it is executed, and the MS. fairly rivals the great 
Irish codices of the same period. How nearly it follows the Irish model 
needs no demonstration. The remarks made on the forms of the letters 
in the specimen from the Book of Kells apply generally to this example. 
At the same time, a difference is discernible between the two MSS., which 
seems to indicate the difference of country of origin. The letters of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, besides being of a more solid type, are rather broader 

1184 Cec 
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and the curves are even more symmetrically drawn than in the Book of 
Kells. The glosses in the Northumbrian dialect were added by Aldred, 
a priest of the tenth century. 

The round-hand was used for books, and, less frequently, even for 
charters, during the eighth and ninth centuries; but, although in very 
carefully written MSS. the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels appears generally to have ceased at an early 
date. We give a specimen of a lighter character from a fragmentary 
copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi) which belonged to 
the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, though not necessarily 
written there. It is probably of the end of the eighth century (Pal. Soc. 
i. 8; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 17, 18). 


No. 141 


In its original state this MS. must have been a volume of extra- 
ordinary magnificence, adorned with paintings and illuminated designs, 
and having many leaves stained, after the ancient method, with a beautiful 
purple, a few of which still remain. The general structure of the letters 
in this lighter style is the same as in the Lindisfarne Gospels; but the 
greater prevalence of the half-uncial r and the minuscule n is observable. 

Other specimens of this hand are found in the Durham Cassiodorus 
(Pal. Soc. i. 164), in a MS. of the Gospels at Durham (New Pal. 
Soc. 56), in the Epinal Glossary (Early Engl. Text Soc.), and in some 
charters (Fucs. Anc. Ch. i. 15, ii. 2,3; Pal. Soc. i. 10). One of the latest 
MSS. in which the hand is written in its best form is the ‘ Liber Vitae’, 
or list of benefactors of Durham (Cat. Anc. MSS. 1. 25; Pal. Soe. i. 238), 
which was compiled about the year 840. 


For study of the pointed English hand there has survived a fair 
amount of material, ranging from the eighth to the tenth century ; later 
than this time, the changes effected in its structure by contact with 
southern influences mark a new departure. In the oldest specimens the 
writing generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of shape 
which we have noticed in other handwritings in their early stages. Then 
comes, in the ninth century, the tendency to lateral compression and 
fanciful variations from the older and simpler types; but the script still 
retains the sense of grace and fineness of touch. 

Our first example shall be selected from the remarkably handsome 
copy of Beda’s Heclesiastical History, i the University Library of 
Cambridge (MS. Kk. v. 16), written probably not long after the year 730 
and, it has been conjectured, at Epternach or Echternach, near Luxemburg, 
or some other Anglo-Saxon colony on the Continent. The MS. is also 
famous as containing the original Anglo-Saxon of the song of Cadmon 
(Pal. Soc. 1. 189, 140). 
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LINDISFARNE GOSPELS.—ABOUT A.D. 700 


(Beati qui lugunt nunc | quoniam ipsi | consolabuntur | Beati qui esuriunt | 

et sitiunt iustitiam | quoniam ipsi | saturabuntur | Beati misericordes | quo- 
niam ipsi | misericordiam | consequentur | Beati mundo corde | quoniam aps 
dewm | videbunt || Gloss: eadge bison Sa Ce gemenas nui | ford 
fred bifon | eadge biton Sa Se hynegrad | and dyrstas sodfmetnisse | ion 
a ilco | getylled een vel geriorded | eadge biton miltheorte | forSon hiora 
vel a | Q slaene of vel from hearte | 
forSon Ca god geseas | eadge biton a Ce Syrstas and hy negras efter sos- 
fiestnisse forSon Sa gefylled biton in ece lif. || eadge biton ta cleene hearte 
bute esuice and eghwoelcum facne for'Son hia geseas god i in ecnise) 
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CANTERBURY GosPELS.—LATE EIGHTH CENTURY 

(et proice abs te bonum e's tibi | ad vitam ingredi debilem quam | duas 
manus vel duos pedes | habentem mitti in ignem aeternam | Et si oculus tuus 
scandalizat te | erue eum et proice abs te. | bonum tibi est cum uno oculo | 
in vitam intrare quam duos | oculos habentem mitti | in gehennam ignis . | 
Videte ne contemnatis unum | ex his pussillis dico enim vobis | quia angeli 
eorum in caelis | semper vident faciem patris | mei qui in caelis est | Venit 
enim filius hominis | salvare quod perierat.) 
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Bepa’s MartryrRoLocium PorricumM.—a.pD. 811-14 


(Tempore posterior morum now flore secundus 
Iacobus servus domini pius atqwe philippus 
Mirifico maias venerantur honore kalendas 

His binis sequitur pancratius idibzs insons 

Ter quinis marcus meruit pausare kalendis 
Junius in nonis mundo miratur ademtam 

Et summis tatberhti animam tran sidera vectam 
Atque die vincens eandem bonifatius hostes 
Martyrio fortis bellator ad astra recessit 

Inqwe suis quadris barnaban idibus aequat 
Gerbasius denis patitur ternisque kalendis 
Protasius simul in regnumque perenne vocati 
Estque iohannes bis quadris baptista colendus 
Natalis pulchre feste plaudente corona 
Martyrio et paulus senis ovat atqwe iohannes 
Doctores petrus et paulus ternis sociantur 
Maxima quos palma clarat sibi lumina mundus) 
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PAascHAL COMPUTATIONS.—MIDDLE OF NINTH CENTURY 


(foras limitem . excludatur . Sed hii .iii, dies | inducantur intra terminum . 
et desubter | retrahantur . Constitutum est ergo . in | illa sinodo. ut ab .xi. kl. 
Aprilis. usque in.xii. | kl. Mai. Pasca debeat observari . Et | nec. antea. nec 
postea. Cuicumque constijtutum limitem transgrediendi esset . fa'cultas . Simi- 
liter et de luna preceptum divinum teneatur . mandatum est per moysen | sit 
vobis. observatum .a -xiiii. Juna. usque | xxi. Has ergo .vii. lunas. similiter’. 
in | pasca. tenendas constat fuisse . conselcratas . Qando ergo fit. intra illum | 
limitem.a .xii. kl. Aprilis . usque in .xi. kl. | Mai-v. Dies dominicus et luna. 
Ex illis | viii. swnctificata fuerit pasca . nobis | iusum est celebrare .) 
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No; 142 


Nothing could be finer of its kind than the broad, bold, style of this 
hand, carrying on the best traditions of its ancestor, the Roman half- 
uncial, and combining simplicity of form with symmetry in the structure 
of the letters. Although the MS. may have been executed abroad, the 
writing is purely native without any mark of foreign influence. 

For the next specimen a MS. is selected, containing chronological 
notes and computations, with lists of kings and bishops, etc. (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton, Vespasian B. vi). The lines here given come from Beda’s 
Martyrologium Poeticum. The MS. was written in Mercia between 
the years 811 and 814 (Cat. Anc. MSS. i1. 79; Pal. Soc. i. 165). 

No. 143 

The writing, being some eighty years later, is more laterally com- 
pressed than the preceding example, and is of the refined and elegant 
style which is found in many Mercian documents of this period, proving 
the existence of an advanced school of penmanship in the Mercian 
kingdom. 

In contrast with this elegant style of writing we find a hand 
practised chiefly in Wessex, and less widely in Kent, in which the letters 
are roughly formed and adopt in some instances peculiar shapes. The 
following specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (Digby 
MS. 63), which was written at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 863, and contains collections relating to the paschal cycle and other 
computations (Pal. Soc. i. 168). 

No. 144 


It will be observed that in this MS., although the writing is cast 
into a fairly regular mould as a book-hand, the letters are rather 
straggling in shape: as for example long s and r, and particularly 
t, the bow of which is rather contracted and terminates in a short 
thickened stroke or dot. These characteristics show themselves more 
prominently in the more cursive writing of the Wessex charters. 

A MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus Christi College 
Library (no. 173), Cambridge, the text of which was taken up by 
different hands at successive intervals, affords a good example of 
a careful hand of about the year 891 (New Pal. Soc. 134). 

No. 145 

This again is a Wessex MS., written at Winchester, but showing 
none of the rather rustic peculiarities of the previous specimen, except 
in the heavy dot terminating final or disconnected t. Otherwise the 
writing is well formed and regular, such as a trained monastic scribe 


would write. 
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The change which took place in the English pointed hand in the 
course of the tenth century is very marked, and towards the close of 
the century the influence of the Carolingian minuscule hand begins to 
assert itself, and even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of 
the native hand. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten the top 
of such letters as a and q, and, so to say, cut it off at an oblique 
angle. This is well shown in the following specimen from the col- 
lection of Anglo-Saxon .poetry in the Wessex dialect in a volume 
known as the ‘Exeter Book’, belonging to the Chapter Library of 
Exeter (no. 3501), written in the middle of the century (New Pal. 
Soc. 9). 

No. 146 


The large scale on which the text is written renders this MS. of 
particular value as a standard example of the Anglo-Saxon hand of the 
tenth century. The advance upon the writing of the ninth century is 
conspicuous in the growing squareness of the letters, in contrast with 
the more elegant pointed style of the older period; and yct something 
of that elegance remains in the balance of light and heavy strokes in 
the formation of the letters. 

A little later is the next specimen from a Latin Psalter in Salisbury 
Chapter Library (MS. 150) of about the year 969, with an interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon gloss (Pal. Soc. i. 189). 


No. 147 


The text is written with regularity in well-formed minuscules; but 
the influence of the foreign school can be detected in the fluctuations of 
certain forms, as e.g. in the letter s, the round shape being more 
generally used than the long Saxon letter, and the tall Carolingian letter 
also appearing (lines 1 and 2). 

The establishment of the foreign minuscule hand as an independent 
form of writing in England will engage our attention when the history 
of that script will be treated as a whole and its progress throughout 
the different countries of Western Europe will be taken into one view. 
But here it should be noticed that forcign minuscules generally take 
the place of the native hand in the course of the tenth century for 
Latin texts, while the Saxon writing still holds its own for texts in the 
vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period we find the two styles 
standing side by side, the body of the document, in Latin, being written 
in the foreign minuscule hand, and the boundaries of the property con- 
veyed, expressed in Anglo-Saxon, being in the native hand. This foreign 
invasion naturally made its chief impression in the south. 

To bring the tenth century to a close, we select an example from 
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PSALTER.—ABOUT A.D. 969 


(qui faciad bonum. non est usque ad unui | [Domi|nus de celo prospexit super 
filios | hominum, ut videad si est intelle|gens aut requirens deum | [O|mzes 
declinaverunt . simul inutiles | facti sunt! non est qui faciat bonum | non est 
usque ad unum | [Sjepulchrum patens est guttur eorwm. || Gloss : pa do god 
na op on anne | drihten of heofena besceawap ofer bear | manna pet geseo 
gif is ynderstan|dende ope secende drihten | ealle fram ahyldan stgedere 
unnyt | gedone synd na is pa do god | na is op on anum | byrigen opengende 
is celo heora) 
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a pontifical, apparently of the church of Sherborne, in Dorset, now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. lat. 948), Paris, which was written 
about A.D. 992-5 (New Pal. Soc. 111, 112). 


No. 148 


This very handsome writing, executed with the precision required for 
a volume intended for public service, maintains the characteristics of 
its century unimpaired, and might pass for the script of some fifty years 
earlier, church service-books being naturally conservative in execution. 


The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of decided change 
in the native minuscule hand. It cannot any longer be called a pointed 
hand. The body of the letters increases in squareness, the growth of 
which we have noticed in the tenth century, and the limbs extending 
above and below the line become longer than before. In a word, the 
writing has by this time lost the compactness and graceful penmanship 
of the earlier period. 

The change is to be attributed to the exterior influence of the foreign 
style which is marked in the eleventh century by a meagreness of form 
contrasting very decidedly with the calligraphic fullness of the earlier 
script. 

In a specimen taken from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, described above (no. 145), we have a very 
good illustration of the new style of the eleventh century. It is from 
the portion of the Chronicle written up in the year 1001 (New Pal. 
Soe. 136). 

No. 149 


In this hand the general meagreness of the script, the departure from 
the pointed style, the lengthening of limbs above and below the line, 
referred to above, are all fully present, although the MS. has only just 
turned the century. It is probable that in this example, written in a 
busy centre such as Winchester, we may see the work of a scribe practising 
the newest style of his time. Many MSS. of actually later date are not 
so advanced, having perhaps been written in places where life moved 
more placidly. 

Another typical example is a MS. of the Latin-English grammar of 
Ailfric, Abbot of Cerne in Dorset, now in the Cambridge University 
Library (MS. HH. 1. 10), written in the first half of the eleventh 
century (New Pal. Soc. 187). 

No. 150 


This is an instance of writing in two uphabets, the scribe being 
equally versed in the continental minuscule for the Latin portions of 
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AXLFRIC’'S GRAMMAR.—EARLY ELEVENTH CENTURY 
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wacad tecende bam | meden cyldum . Legendo docetur vir . et legendo) 
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the text, and in the Anglo-Saxon script for the vernacular. It will be 
observed that he is careful to keep up the distinction even between 
such letters of the two alphabets as might be easily interchanged ; for 
example, the Anglo-Saxon form of e is differentiated from the foreign 
letter only by a small hook at the back of the loop. 

To close our Anglo-Saxon specimens we give a facsimile from a MS. 
written near the middle of the century and within appreciable distance 
of the Norman Conquest,.a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Brit. 
Mus., Cotton, Tiberius B. i) of about the year 1045 (Pal. Soe. 1. 242). 


Nowlbl 


This is a good hand, written with great firmness and regularity, 
and heavier in style than the two previous specimens; with the ten- 
dency to square formation and to long limbs above and below the line, 
characteristic of the period. 


With the Norman Conquest the native English form of writing was 
doomed. From the tenth century, as we have seen, the continental 
minuscule had been displacing it as the handwriting for Latin MSS. 
There remained for it only books composed in the native tongue ; and 
there it continued, for a certain time, to survive, but gradually losing 
its independent character, and being evermore overshadowed and super- 
seded by the new writing of the continental school, until at length the 
memory of the old hand survives in our modern writing only in the 
paradoxical employment of the letter y to represent the old Saxon long 
thorn p. We break off, then, with the period of the Norman Conquest as 
virtually marking the end of the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


We have now examined the various national handwritings of 
Western Europe, as they were developed within the borders of their 
respective countries. We have seen how they had their origin in 
different styles of Roman writing, and how they followed their own lines 
and grew up in different forms under different conditions. We have now 
to gather the threads together and follow the course of the handwritings 
of Western Europe along a new line. One form of handwriting had 
been developed, which by its admirable simplicity recommended itself 
at once as a standard script. The Carolingian minuscule, which we 
have already found brought to perfection at Tours and at other centres 
of France, was the literary hand of the Frankish Empire, and extended 
its influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring countries. 
But at the same time, with this widespread use of the reformed hand, 
uniformity of character could not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies 
show themselves as manifestly in the different scripts of different 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities; and, although 
the Carolingian ‘minuscule hand formed the basis of all modern writing 
of Western Europe, which thus started with more chance of uniformity 
than the old national hands which we have been discussing, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamped itself upon the adopted 
script. Thus in the later middle ages we have again a series of 
national hands, developed from the Carolingian minuscule, and clearly 
distinguishable from each other, although in some degree falling into 
groups. 

We now follow the course of the mediaeval minuscule script as a book- 
hand, reserving for a later chapter what we have to say regarding the 
more cursive styles used in official and legal documents. 

We have already described the final calligraphic moulding of the 
Carolingian minuscule book-hand, the literary hand of the Frankish 
Empire. Its course through the ninth and tenth centuries, particularly 
on the Continent, can be eet with fair precision by means of the 
excellent facsimiles which have been published during recent years. 
Its general characteristics during the ninth century, at least in the 
better written examples, are these: the contrast of fine and heavy 

Did 
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strokes is marked, the old tendency to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h, is still maintained; the letter a is often in the open 
u-form, and the bows of the letter g frequently remain unclosed, some- 
what after the fashion of the numeral 3. In the tenth century, the 
strokes are usually of less solidity; the clubbing gradually declines ; 
the open a (in its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper 
bow of g closes. No fixed laws can, however, be laid down for dis- 
tinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the characteristics 
which have been named must not be too rigidly exacted. As in all 
other departments of our subject, practice and familiarity are the best 
guides; and, as a considerable number of MSS. written in this book- 
hand have survived, many of them of classical and other literary value, 
the student will not find the time wasted which he will bestow in 
acquiring a nearer acquaintance with this form of writing, and in thus 
preparing himself to form a judgement of the ages of the undated MSS. 
in the series. 

In dealing with a type of book-hand so widely diffused as was 
the Carolingian minuscule in Western Europe, we must expect great 
diversity of style, of personal or local character, among surviving MSS. 
Naturally we look for the best written examples within the boundaries 
of France itself, and necessarily a less accomplished style in parts more 
distant, and thus more removed from the central influence of the 
reformed hand. Hence in the following series of examples it will be 
found that there are variations which are to be explained as resulting 
from the above conditions, and that one common standard is not to be 
set up for MSS. written in different districts and countries. 

Our first example is from a MS. of St. Augustine contra Faustuin 
at Lyons (MS. 610), which was presented to the cathedral church by 
Bishop Leidrade who held the see in A.p. 798-814, and which may there- 
fore be placed in the early years of the ninth century (New Pal. 
Soc, 58). 

No. 152 

The writing here is of the French type, showing the Carolingian 
minuscule still in a progressive stage but fairly on its way towards 
calligraphic completion. The old-fashioned form of the letter a will be 
noticed in places, when following r; as well as the occasional employment 
of the high-shouldered form of the last-named letter, and the use of the 
combined et, both as a separate word and as part of another word. It is 
true that such survivals persist even to later times, but they become 
gradually more exceptional. 

For the next specimen a MS. with a curious history is selected. 
This is a volume of Lives of the Fathers by Paschasius and others, now 
in the Royal Library of Brussels (MS. 8216-18), which was commenced 
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during a military expedition and was completed at the Abbey of 
St. Florian near Linz in Upper Austria in A.D. 819 (New Pal. Soc. 31). 


No. 158 


In this example, an instance of a MS. written at a distance from 
restraining and correcting influence, the writing lacks the more perfect 
finish. ‘The letters are of a thinner type; the tall main strokes rather 
meagre. The prevalent, though not universal, employment of the open 
a, rather of the old double-c form, will be noticed. 

Two MSS. written by order of Baturich, Bishop of Regensburg, and 
formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Emmeran of Regensburg, 
may be taken as illustrating the Carolingian minuscule written in 
Germany early in the ninth century. The first is a volume of theological 
and canonical tracts, now in the Royal Library in Munich (MS. Lat. 
14468), dated A.D. 821 (Pal. Soc. i. 122). 


No. 154 


The handwriting is of a good character, though it does not rise to 
the standard of the best-written MSS. of France. The clubbing of the 
tall main strokes is partial; open a is rarely used; an instance of the 
employment of the high-shouldered cursive r in conjunction with t will 
be observed in line 7. 

The second MS. from Regensburg is the commentary of St. Augustine 
on the First Epistle of St. John, now at Munich (MS. Lat. 14437), of the 
year 823 (Pal. Soc. i. 123). 


This writing is more archaic in style than the foregoing example. 
The open a is in general use, of the double-c type. The clubbing of tall 
main strokes is fairly consistent. An instance of the surviving cursive i, 
drawn under the line after r, will be seen in line 7. 

A MS. of the Capitularia, or Constitutions, of Charlemagne in the 
Library of St. Gall (Cod. 733) provides our next example. It was 
written in A.D. 825 (Pal. Soc. i. 209). 


No. 156 


This hand approaches more nearly to the French type in the contrast 
of light and heavy strokes, and in the more ornamental clubbing of the 
vertical main strokes. The two forms, too, of a are used at discretion, 
the open letter, it will be noticed, being not exactly of the double-e type, 
but rather following the Franco-Lombardic (Corbie) pattern as seen 

ee & : ; 
above in Facs. 128, the first limb being pointed and the second only 
having the curved head of a ec. 
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FAacsIMILE No. 154 


vane 


eApr func: &cum Urgenn bese conuierunrictt i. 
adhac adenisieen IUMENET UENIE INT Iicommu — 


nroenem prierine quid erfobreruarrdurm ic 


 Sicen uit) folo gerriliam. Sefevimmolariefuft * 


(unr. pont func 1ttunus &manus inpofirionepur~ 


gart- acd encepr idolacit ab Pinencer: facram 
rerum xpi pom erfe-pafieipers Si autem 
AUT dali adorauerune. aurhomserdus ut for 


gattonibur COTITAMINATI iad CoMmMUNIOTIER — 


THEOLOGICAL TRACTS.—aA.D. 821 


(capti sunt - et cum illis gentiliter convixerunt - cum | adhue ad romaniam 
iuvenes venerint - si commu|nionem petierint quid eis observandum sit - | 
Si convivio solo gentilium - et escis immolaticis usi | sunt - possunt ieiuniis 
et manus inpositione pur|gari - ut deinceps idolaticis abstinentes - sacramen| 
torum christi possint esse participes » Si autem | aut idolum adoraverunt - aut 
homicidiis vel fornijcationibus contaminati sunt - ad communionem) 
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FacstImMILe No. 155 


I CO ae it inwernum quicerabs Equity gle 
of didletro. ra Terreem diligss ceorrec erst divi dls gt t 
gud dicam- ec” pion ccd oe clcert exme: tr 


ee tecrrst's ge els edd dis ofr 6/ fh gecol hemf fiergo 
pubes Fda &. filssccberstims/ let dbceeidea 


et pore quecefinmunde, rh quitdilecerr munadium | 
jon & cD TaS p coop lle.” OJ sccommmice quecef im | 
Prundo pines ecerrit EW dendernd ceulorser 
Wambene td: 4 pect é. pare: feel i Gc rnes nele é. e. 


ike 


St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 823 


(sic et vos maneatis in eternum - quia talis est quisqwe qualis | eiws dilectio - 
st; Terram diligis ’ terra eris; dewm diligis- | quid dicam - dews eris ? Non 
audeo dicere ex me? scribturjas| | audiamus: ego dixi dii estis - et filii excelsi 
ommes ; si ergo | vultis esse dii et filii altissimi’ nolite diligere mundum - | 
neqwe ea quae sunt in mundo - si quis dilexerit mundum | non es? caritas 
patris in illo’ quia omnia quae swt in | mundo desiderium carnis est - et 
desiderium oculorum | et ambitio secwli - quae non est ex patre sed ex 
mundo est -) 
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Facstmite No. 156 


nealrovit i 


pba ae ~ ave!) 


CONSTITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE.—A.D. 825 


(mereamini ; Scit namquwe pru|dentia vestra - quam terribili | anathematis 
censura ferientur - | Qui presumptiose contra statujta universalia concilio- 
rum | venire audeunt. Quapropter | et vos diligentius ammonemws | ut omni 
intentione illud or|ribile execrationem iudicio | vobis capere studeatis: Sed 
magis canonica instituta sequen|tes - et pacificam unitatem nitentes | ad 
aeterne pacis gaudia pervenilre) 
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A fine example of the Carolingian minuscule in tho best style ‘is 
a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2790) which was given by 
Herimann, Bishop of Nevers, to the cathedral church of St. Cyr of 
Nevers. Herimann held the bishopric from .p. 840 to 860; and it 
seems probable that he would have presented the MS. early in his 
episcopate. We may, then, fairly place the period of its execution before 
the middle of the century. As the MS. is of palaeographical value as a 
standard of handsome writing, specimens are given of two different hands 
(Brit. Mus., Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 24; Pal. Soc. i. 289). 


Nos. 157, 158 


In the first hand there is a greater effort at an ornamental style, the 
letters deliberately formed, and the open a inclining to the double-c type 
common. ‘The second hand is an excellent example of the finished form 
of the Carolingian minuscule used generally for texts. In both hands 
the surviving influence of the half-uncial hand is seen in such a detail 
as the sweeping head-stroke of the letter r. 

Another perfect example of the same period is to be found in the 
Gospels of the Emperor Lothair (A.D. 840-55), executed in the middle 
of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours and now preserved 
in the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris (MS. lat. 266; Album 
Paléogr. 22). 

No. 159 


For such a book the most skilful writers were of course employed, 
and the handwriting was formed in the most accurate and finished 
style of the new school. 

This MS. and the Gospels of Nevers, it is to be noted, being texts of 
the Scriptures, naturally follow the more conservative style, and there- 
fore should be compared with the MS. of Quedlinburg, quoted above 
(Facs. 182, 1383). It will be seen that the fine standard of writing 
therein achieved, at the beginning of the century, is maintained in these 
two Gospel MSS.; and the script of the three examples may be accepted 
as the purest form of the Carolingian minuscule of the ninth century. 

A MS. of Beda De Temporwim Ratione in the British Museum (Cotton 
MS., Vespasian B. vi), written before A.p. 848, is an example of the 
Carolingian minuscule used for a secular work, and is therefore less con- 
servatively written than the Gospel MSS. which have been last discussed 
(Pal. Soc. i. 166, 167). 


No. 160 


The writing is a good specimen of the usual type of the ninth 
century which was carried on without much variation into the tenth 
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FacstmiLte No. 157 


Becties cn oraducereuolurcecedtes 
dimrecereeam: Ly ceec acer Come Ee 

hed ecceangelurdrieinfemniftepparanre 
: et dicenf’ lofépb filiecard nola mere 


gnaeieereee Ee elo oe ~ 


aurcem filum ~cuncabifiomien eben | 
foe 


cazafeorum. b ocaureern comm facnt eft 
trceed wnplorecsar: meee oftddn ; 


GOSPELS OF NEVERS.—ABOUT A.D. 840 


(et nollet eam traducere voluit occulte | dimittere eam. Haec autem eo cogi- 
tan|te ecce angelus domini in somnis apparuit | ei dicens . Ioseph fili david noli 
timere 


accipere mariam coniugem tuam . quod | enim ex ea nascetur de 
autem filium et vocabis nomen eius ieswm | Ipse 
enim salyum faciet populum suum 4 peccatis eorum . Hoe autem totum 


spiritu sancto est . Pariet 


factum est . | ut adimpleretur quod dictum est 4 domino | per prophetam 
dicentem . Ecce virgo) 
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FACSIMILE No. 158 


ne rf qataud Er teiess megm ecnonimelleg: 
Uenicmalur ecrapicquod fermmnazum ete 


incordeeiu? bicefequitecett Ww1am fernnacuaf | 
efe utaucemfiperpecrofafermnacufi Az 
bref quiuerbum audie CCconanuocum 
gaudto acapre tld ucnhabeuaccer: mnfe- 
rradicem fedefecemporalir faccaauvem | 
trtbulacone ec pertécucione proprer-uer> 


GOSPELS OF NEvERS.—ABOUT A.D. 840 


(nis qui audit verbum regni et non intellegi[t, | Venit malus et rapit quod 
seminatum est | in corde eius . Hic est qui secus viam seminatus | est Qui 
autem super petrosa seminatus est | Hic est qui verbum audit et continuo 
radicem sed est temporalis . 


cum | gaudio accipit illud non habet autem in se 
facta autem | tribulatione et persecutione propter ver) 
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Facstm1Le No. 159 


Guide. facilufdicere- 
dimicaunturabi 
powers coe andicere 
furse ecambula ” 
([cautem foisaf quix 
filutbominif pocef 
tazem haber incerrn 
dimiccere peccacx 
Ricparalyaco - tabidico- 
furge. ectolle Lecar~ 
tuum. ecuade1ndomu 
mam, Ccuonfefam 
fi fcoramiluf 
i aN ite 


oe 
ecabucindornumfurn 


GOSPELS OF LOTHAIR.—ABOUT A.D. 850 


“a 


(Quid est facilius dicere | dimittuntur tibi | peccata . an dicere | surge et 
ambula? | Ut autem sciatis quia | filius hominis potes|tatem habet in terra | 
dimittere peccata ; | Ait paralytico . tibi dico | surge. et tolle lectum | tuum . 
et vade in domum | tuam ; Et confestim | surgens coram illis | tulit in quo 
iacebat | et abiit in domum suam) 
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century, having now settled down into a fairly conventional character, 
with only occasional reminiscences of the lingering influence of the Roman 
cursive. The contrast of light and heavy strokes is still fairly maintained 
and the clubbing of vertical main strokes continues; on the other hand 
the open a becomes less frequent, and the upper bow of the old 
3-shaped g gradually closes. 

To conclude the ninth century we give a specimen from a MS. of the 
Canons of the Second Council of Constantinople, written at St. Gall 
(Cod. 672) about A.D. 888 (Pal. Soc. i. 186). 


No. 161 


In this writing we recognize a different style from the MSS. of 
France; a greater tendency to slope the letters, and a loss of symmetry 
in their formation. The MS. is interesting as being one of the earliest 
displaying these characteristics, which later marked the script of MSS. 
written in Germany. The letter ¢ is particularly characteristic. 


The transition from the ninth to the tenth century is not prominently 
defined in the Carolingian minuscule book-hand. As a general rule, in 
' the latter century the writing may be classed as of a thinner type, the 
clubbing of the vertical main strokes not so pronounced, open a less 
frequently employed, and the bows of the letter g showing a tendency 
to close up. But exceptions so frequently occur, and the influence of 
locality also appears to have been so determining a factor in the 
character of the script employed (old-fashioned hands, as it seems, 
prevailing in isolated places, while the newer and more advanced style 
would be in vogue in the busier centres), that no exact rules can be 
safely laid down for deciding the ages of the MSS. of this period. Our 
difficulties are further increased by the comparative scarcity of examples 
bearing actual dates within the tenth century. Therefore, perhaps 
more than in any other period, does it seem expedient to exercise 
caution in discriminating between MSS. in this script of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Our first specimen of the tenth century is selected from a MS. which, 
in the style of its writing, satisfies the general conditions of this period, 
as noted above. ‘The MS. is a collection of Alcuin’s Letters (Brit. Mus., 
Royal MS. 8 E. xv), which may be assigned to the early years of the 
century (Cat. Anc. MSS. 11. 87). 

No. 162 


The generally thin character of the letters, the absence of the open 
a, and the closing up of the ring of the g, are points to be noted. 
In the next example we find a rather more conservative style. This 


1184 Te 
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is a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 A. xviii) which was 
given by King Aithelstan (A. D. 925-40) to the church of St. Augus- 
tine, Canterbury, written in Germany early in the tenth century (Cat. 
Anc. MSS. ii. 37). The volume was a gift to Aithelstan from his brother- 
in-law, the Emperor Otto (A.D. 986-78). 


No. 163 


As a MS. of the Scriptures the writing, in accordance with observed 
practice, follows an older pattern and retains much of the general 
character of the ninth century; but its want of uniformity and the 
formation of certain letters indicate a later date. 

A MS. in the British Museum (Add. MS. 22820) containing the 
commentary of Rabanus Maurus on Jeremiah, was written by order of 
Mayeul, Abbot of Cluny from 948 to 994. It was probably executed 
at an early period of his abbacy, and may be placed in the middle of 
the century. Specimens of two different hands are here given (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 109, 110). 

No. 164 

This is a somewhat old-fashioned hand, retaining some of the charac- 
teristics of the ninth century, as in the clubbing of the vertical main 
strokes. It will be noticed also that the scribe makes use of three 
forms of a, one cf them being the open letter. On the other hand the 
letter g is closed up; and there is a certain squareness, or loss of pliancy, 
in the general formation of the letters. 


No. 165 


This hand is more palpably of the later style, of the tenth century, 
in the general meagreness of the script and in the increasing squareness 
in the formation of the letters. But here also the scribe employs three 
forms of a, of which the open letter appears with unusual frequency. 

The peculiarities of these two hands are of interest, for they may be 
regarded as marking apparently a conservative tendency to follow old 
models in the locality where the MS. was produced: viz. Cluny in East- 
central France. 

Another example of the Carolingian minuscule, written in the extreme 
west of France, is in a MS. of the De Offictis Ecclesiasticis of Amalarius 
of Metz, now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(MS. 192), written in the Breton monastery of Landevenec, Finisterre, 
In A.D. 952 (New Pal. Soc. 109). 


No. 166 


Here a more disconnected style prevails. The letters in most in- 
stances standing apart, with more than ordinary spacing; and their 
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FacsimILte No. 162 


DD eomina bean fimo Ron eritilotore erties 
dianisfime leomprpac: husnilir Leura Albinusae | 
vernic ataeinxpo fale - Sufcapriar obfecro fiir 
{1 mA pierafura pacer srifs time bemiuoloanimo 

| NPAPpaAriurant lerrer-ul af: lysed sprit uriedile 
tionir famulum Anmnorce Fé enpericaeromainaeyi dey 
beanrnmor quancum wali prinesper Alpfloret | 

| AmAu. Cuprenrsllo pum pirtimss wcercerfionsbus 

| sorerouetxpinum eran quardniepr poforetiurre 


ALCUIN.—EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


(Domino beatissimo atqwe omni honore nominando | dignissimo leoni papae . 
humilis levita albinus ae|ternae gloriae in christo salutem . Suscipiat obsecro 
sanctis|sima pietas vestra pater clarissime benivolo animo | nostrae parvitatis 
litterulas . et me devotum vestrae dilec|tionis famulum agnosce . semper 
sanctae romanae sedis | beatissimos quantum valui principes et pastores | 
amavi . Cupiens illorum sanctissimis intercessionibus | inter oves christi 
numerari. quas doninus christus post resurre) 
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FacsImMILE No. 1638 


a 1acob, ; Sana es sr 
ees oe quiuocacur eke ab | 
VMS. “ereo Se | 
Ew abraham ee Addauid — 
perem eyacionel fanc ua 
Pub ety dead xed tae 
adcranf'm IQTATIONG bab: nif 
Sea nears quacuor de 
, beacranf migratione 


GosPELS oF KING AUTHELSTAN.— EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


(genuit iacob; Iacob autem / genuit | iosep virum marie; de qua natus | est 
iesus / qui vocatur christs. ; | Omnes / ergo generationes ab | abraham usque 
ad david | regem generationes sunt quatuordecim . et ad david usque | ad 


transmigrationem babilonis | generationes sunt quatuordeldecim.; Et a 


transmigratione) 
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general formation tending to squareness. The scribe does not use the 
open a; on the other hand his g is of the old open pattern, and to some 
extent he follows the old style in clubbing vertical main strokes. But 
the spacing and the square formation of letters are indications that the 
tradition of the Carolingian school is passing away and that we are 
approaching a new phase in the mediaeval book-hand. 


In the eleventh century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of Western Europe, cast and consolidated in 
the new mould, began to assume their several national characters, and 
which may be said to be the starting-point of the modern hands em- 
ploying the Roman lettering. In the course of the century many old 
practices and archaisms which had lingered were cast off, and general 
principles were more systematically observed. The words of the text 
were now more systematically separated from one another ; abbreviations 
and contractions were more methodical; and the handwriting made 
a palpable advance towards the rigid and exact character which culmi- 
nates in the MSS. of the thirteenth century. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the new developement was equally 
progressive in all districts and in all countries. For example, inthe north 
of France it appears to have made a more rapid advance than in the 
south, and to have resulted in a beautiful form of writing which had 
a lasting influence on the book-hand of the English school. 

The few specimens which here follow will suffice to indicate generally 
the character of the eleventh century literary minuscule hand in the west 
of Europe. 

The first is from a MS. of Milo De Sobrietate (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
5 A. xi), written by order of Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin in the diocese 
of St. Omer, and presented by him to Lefwin (or Ledwin), Abbot of 
St. Vedast at Trier, between the years 1022 and 1041. 


No. 167 


Comparing this writing with that of Facs. 166, one appreciates the 
important change that has been effected in the book-hand of Northern 
France within a century. We have literally emerged into a modern 
atmosphere. The connexion with the past is severed; and we are in 
presence of the new style which was to be the basis of the later scripts. 

But we take up another MS. from the south: a copy of the Martyr- 
ology of Udo, Bishop of Vienne, written at Avignon (Musée Calvet, 
MS. 98) between the years 1040 and 1069 (New Pal. Soc. 59). | 


No. 168 


This hand is altogether of the old type, and might very well pass 
for writing of the end of the tenth century. The scribe uses two forms 


£ 


FacsImMILeE No. 167 


PNddecur cle, ferf pradona facre 


Drew a. ura. laf. dif bre indica gant , 
Dona di runlanc. que fipatha uocarr ; 
Quoredeawfii poft hoc felteré eat. 
egna beara cenenf collocer ommporent; 5 
Dee gt | falebro fine quainfcarmna vertu: 
Obftcro ne empnat rer pre.fed releqat; 
C efar ute porent-felyx fine fine ualeco. . 
NH ubaldig: memor fifrogo. pofto. prec. 


GLORIOSO RELGI Ranolo. milo Ssupplex. 


RIYCIPIB; PRISTS yATUM 
placyIsse CAMEHAS 


NE outmut: wx fapcof calt ptnunere Lonoref: 


wont q:futi calamo aufit Cabell 
_Nondolurc. gin dinuffof feruaurc agellof; 
‘Nato comramt peregrin er erculin borif, 
Carmine mulaplict muloebat prinaptfaurer, ; 


MiLo.—a. D. 1022-41 


(Ad decus ecclesie fers pia dona sacre ; 
Hic via. vita . salus . divis hic inclita gazis 
Dona dei rutilant . que super astra vocant ; 
Quo te decursum post hoe feliciter evum . 
Regna beata tenens collocet omnipotens ; 
Hee igitwr salebro sint quamvis carmina versu< 
Obsecro ne tempnas rex pie . sed relegas ; 
Cesar vive potens . felix sine fine valeto . 
Hubaldiqwe memor sis rogo . posco. precor . 
Glorioso regi karolo . milo supplex. 
Principibus priscis vatum placuisse camenas 
Novimus/ et sumptos tali pro munere honores ; 
Virgiliusque suum calamo trivisse labellum 
Non doluit . quoniam dimissos servayit agellos ; 
Naso tomitanis peregrinus et exul in horis. 
Carmine multiplici mulcebat principis aures 3) 


| 
| 
| 
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FAcsImiILeE No. 170 


Proper mulorudinem mqurranfme, dura 
facta firrr peccdra tA" Quid clamaf fiper-con 
trmone TWA! Jnfanablsf eft dolor’xuuf* Prop 
Ter mubroidmnem tgunanl ms, & proprer’ 
dura peccara tua fect hec tbe Proprerea omif” 
qui comedunr te deuoraburrtury & umuerfi ho 
fte(u1 m caprurarem ducermyya quire ua 
flac uaflabuncur, amewfg: predarore{ mo0f 


dabo m prgdam‘ Obducam enim cicatricem 
tibi-& Auulneribuf aut {anabo te dire dif’ 


quia evectam uocanerunc te fyon; hec eft que 


Bipie.- =a D. 1094—7, 


(Propter multitudinem inquitatis tue dura | facta sunt peceata tua . Quid 
clamas super con|tritione tua? Insanabilis est dolor tuus . Prop|ter multi- 
tudinem iniquitatis tug . et propter | dura peccata tua feci hec tibi . Propterea 
omnes | qui comedunt te devorabuntar . et universi ho'stes tui in captivitatem 
ducentur. ef qui te vastant vastabuntur. cunctosqwe predatores tuos | dabo 
in predam . Obducam enim cicatricem | tibi. et a vulneribus tuis sanabo te 
dicit dominus . | quia eieetam vocayerunt te syon ; hee est que) 
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of a, one being the old round letter. Generally the writing is rather 
weak, and may be the work of an old man; a circumstance which might 
explain the archaic style of the script. In any case the MS. illustrates the 
conservative influence which may be exercised by local schools of 
writing. 

From the south we turn again to the north of F rance, where it is 
pretty certain that the MS. now to be examined was written. This 
is a copy of the Gospels which belonged to, and may have been written 
for, the Countess Goda, or Godgifu, sister of Edward the Confessor 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 D. iii). The volume might therefore have 
been written in England ; but, as the style of ornamentation is foreign, 
it is more probable that it was imported from Normandy, or at least 
from Northern France. It may be placed in the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

INO. -L69 


This writing is of the fine calligraphic type which we saw in the 
St. Bertin MS. (Facs. 167), and which was probably widely employed 
through Northern France: the structure of the individual letters care- 
fully exact, vertical strokes rigidly upright, and curves symmetrically 
formed. 

Of the close of the century is the next facsimile, from a Bible (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 28105) written at Stavelot, in the Low Countries, between 
the years 1094 and 1097 (Pal. Soc. ii, pl. 92). 


No. 170 


In this example we see the growth of the style leading on to the 
large scale of script which was a striking feature of fine MSS. of the 
twelfth century. The tendency shown in this MS. to slope the letters 
and rather to cramp them laterally was first noticed above in the 
specimen of A.D. 883 (Facs. 161), as characteristic of the German book- 
hand of the late middle ages. 


At this point it is necessary to turn to England and to see how far 
the Carolingian minuscule was adopted in our country, in order to bring 
the history of English literary writing into line with that of the 
Continent at the period of the Norman Conguest. Reference has 
already been made above to the acceptance, under the Anglo-Saxon rule, 
of the foreign hand for Latin texts, as early as the tenth century ; and 
the following examples will illustrate the process of its adoption. 

The first is from a MS. of Aldhelm De Virginitate in the Lambeth 
Library (MS. 200), which may be placed in the second half of the tenth 


century (Pal. Soc. i. 191); 
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This is a very interesting instance of transition: a compromise 
between the native script and the foreign lettering. The shapes of the 
letters are mainly of the Carolingian type, but the general character 
of the writing is that of the pointed Anglo-Saxon. The letters g¢ 
and r, especially, in their uncertain formation disclose the native scribe’s 
difficulty in dealing with new forms. 

But at least some of the English scribes of the tenth century had 
mastered the foreign hand and could write it in a bold style, such 
as appears in the famous Benedictional of St. A’thelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester from A. D. 963 to 984 (now belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire), written by Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, probably 
between A.D. 970 and 980 (Pal. Soc. i. 142). 


Nos 172 


Written at Winchester and in the best style of that scriptorium, this 
hand follows the pattern of the Carolingian minuscule very closely. It 
will be observed that the scribe has been careful to differentiate the 
character of the letter a when it follows r (Il. 4, 6), using in that position 
the round letter or modification of the old double-c form. 

Our next example is from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. Bodl. 
708) of the De Cura Pastorali of Pope Gregory, probably of the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century (Pul. Soc. ii. 69). 


No, 1738 


Here again we have an instance of the English scribe contending 
with a form of writing not quite familiar to him. As in the case of 
Facs. 171, we see the compromise between the flat-headed Saxon g 
and the 3-shaped French minuscule; but generally in the other letters 
the foreign type is fairly attained. The relationship of the calligraphic 
character of the writing to that practised in the North of France, as 
seen in nos. 167 and 169, is very evident, and indicates the growing 
connexion between our country and the Continent. 

The next specimen is from a copy of the Gospels, now in Trinity 
College, Cambridge (MS. B. 10. 4), written, probably at Winchester, 
between the years 1008 and 1023 (New Pal. Soc. 12). 


No. 174 


Here the forms of the letters are entirely on the foreign model, and, 
except perhaps for the general character of symmetry which now is 
a marked feature in English writing, the MS. has no specially insular 
appearance, as distinct from the similar writing of Northern France. 

The last specimen, to close this English section, is from a Benedictional 
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FacsIMILE No. 171 


murfa fpef paftebac mamf dum fuytbanda feyayum yabref 
lofa beluayum melee: colefirmrar conpifa oblacam pyedam 
luycaye non auden(: hrulcaffauenmm guy gulonef opptlanre. wc 
poeta depfeca dere: Cedhdicepe cyucef pdam feynaye Leonef; 
AA dulamum beacuftuliarmfonm cecerif commlroombuf foyieca ma 
cheya crudelreey peuffi: & pubrcundo cpuoyif yuo pfafuf Felrcroey 
occubure; Ald quoy tim ueneyabilef faycofazof: cum.x-lepyofi quot 
diya crafcallofcaf elepharrane cabo dear pant: nonpayaculeaam — 
yed membyaam maculaueyar uemffenc- tlico & ecandenamucanf 


ALDHELM.—TENTH CENTURY 


(invisa spes pascebat inanis - dum furibunda ferarum rabies - et gu losa 
beluarum ingluvies . caelesti nutu conpressa oblatam predam | lurecare non 
audens . hiuleas faucium gurguliones oppilavit . ut | poeta de profeta dicit ; 
Et didicere truces predam servare leones ; | Ad ultimum beatus iulianus cum 
ceteris conmilitonibus stricta maichera crudeliter percussus . et rubicundo 
cruoris rivo perfusus feliciter | occubuit ; Ad quorum venerabiles sarcofagos 
. cum -x: leprosi quos | dira cutis callositas elephantino tabo deturpans . non 
particulatim | sed membratim maculaverat venissent . ilico et secunde 


nativitatis) 
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of English origin, now in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 987), and is taken 
from a portion of the MS. which was written between 1030 and 1040 
(New Pal. Soc. 83, 84). 

No. 175 


This example brings us near to the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and shows us that at that time, for Latin texts, the Saxon scribes had 
learned to write quite efficiently in the style used on the other side of the 
Channel. So far, then, the Conquest itself would not have caused any 
abrupt disarrangement in the Latin literary script of the country. 


We now resume our survey of the general progress of the literary 
handwritings of the middle ages; and, entering on the twelfth century, 
we reach the finest period. It is the period of large volumes, with 
writing on a large scale, and adorned with initials and borders of bold 
design. With the increasing diffusion of literature, MSS. rapidly multi- 
plied, and now the book-hands of the several countries of Western 
Europe, all now derived, as we have seen, from the Carolingian minus- 
cule, exhibit their individual characteristics ; each one developing 
its own national style and, in course of time, diverging more and more 
from the rest. The MSS. of the northern countries of Western Europe 
are now to be distinguished from those of the south: the book-hands of 
England, France, and the Low Countries being modelled on one pattern, 
and, especially at first, bearing a family resemblance to each other ; 
and those of Italy, Southern France, and the Peninsula being of a 
type which was the creation of the Italian scribes. The German script, 
which belongs to the northern group, rather holds a place by itself, 
being generally of a less graceful character than the others. 

In a work of limited scope, such as the present one, it is impossible 
to follow in detail the developements and varieties of the several national 
literary hands of the later middle ages. We must be content to illus- 
trate the main line of our subject by typical examples; and in making 
the selection we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, as 
being of more practical value to those who will make the chief use of 
this book. 

In the twelfth century the scribes seem to have vied with each 
other in producing the best types of book-writing of which they were 
capable, with the result that remarkable precision in the formation of 
the letters was attained, and that the century may be named as excelling 
all others for the beauty of its MSS. Perfect symmetry of letters, mar- 
vellous uniformity in their structure, sustained contrast of light and 
heavy strokes, and unerring accuracy of the practised hand, are all 
conspicuous in the finest examples. The sense of beauty which pervades 
the lettering is even extended to such small details as the marks of 
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abbreviation and contraction. The common mark of abbreviation in Eng- 
lish MSS. in particular is a short up-turned and gracefully formed curve, 
which was so generally employed that it has become characteristic 
of the century. 

The first specimen illustrating the English book-hand at the begin- 
ning of the century is from a MS. of the Life and Miracles of St. Augus- 
tine, by Goscelin, a monk of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MS., Vespasian B. xx); written in the abbey between A. p. 1100 
and 1125 (New Pal. Soc. 85). 


No. 176 


In this handwriting we have a worthy developement of the fine sym- 
metrical hand which we saw adopted by the Anglo-Saxon scribes for their 
Latin MSS. before the Norman Conquest, and which was to influence 
the English book-writing for many generations. From this and the 
next following examples it will be seen how generally this handsome 
type of book-seript was practised in the monastic scriptoria of England. 

Next in date, and falling within the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, is a MS. of the Miracles of St. Edmund (belonging to Sir George 
Holford), written in St. Edmund’s Abbey, Bury, probably before A. p. 1135 
(New Pal. Soc. 113). 

INGE AZ 7. 


Passing to the west of the country, we find a very beautiful hand 
in a MS. of Beda’s Commentary on Ezra (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 3 A. xii), 
written in Cirencester Abbey between the years 1147 and 1176 (Pal. 
Soe. ii 72). 
No. 178 
And rivalling this last example in its solidity and in its accuracy and 
firmness of stroke is a MS. of Leviticus (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3038), 
written in the monastery of St. Mary of Buildwas, Shropshire, in 
SDs LO CPal. S0c.1. (37). 
No. 179 


In the foregoing four examples of the twelfth-century book-hand in 
England perfection is wellnigh attained. And it is to be borne in mind 
that, fine as they are, they are not unique or even specially exceptional, 
for they can be matched by extant MSS. of the time executed in other 
religious houses in different parts of the country. If, then, among the 
volumes that have survived the havoc wrought at the time of the Dis- 
solution so many exquisite specimens of this script are to be found, we 
have no difficulty in appreciating the extraordinary skill developed by 
the English scribes. ne 

The MSS. of the twelfth century of northern French origin are 
generally of much the same type as those of England. 
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FacstmMILe No. 176 


coca Jn pr ats ekagone soenebrifadfolem 
atepalmac afeendic. mito de drucno ham ergata . 
U sib ohendic rede gcharo honor adialia 
bu ita nofreurfic jie demundano urcro fi nafere 

pratt alyo nob renafaé Jin taudib; deda_ 

oy tnfeunne ad fidera “tne collaga’’ cheat, 
‘rerircent’ dé ata. Lancetng actfformno qeurc “ne-de, 


“ef ond. “uc copenab; Loe darebtc Act 10. 
fituraf fingulart &bramo uni. Hla morefplen .. 
dec fefhaneard fide qe aduumenf cfiprincrpe 


LIFE OF St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 1100=25 


(solennia celo triumphata que nuper egimus laude | festiva ? nova nobis oritur 
gloria . nova letitia. solennitas | nova . Ipsa est sua sanctorwmque collegarum 
suorwm translatio | nova: que post centum fere lustra in nova eiws facta iam 
lucet | ecclesia . In priori festo de seculi agone et tenebris ad solem | glorie 
palmatws ascendit . in isto de diutwrno humi ergastu|lo suam lucem osten- 
dit ? et de ethereo honore ad vitalia | busta nos revisit . [lic de mundano 
utero superis nascitur? | hic de sepulchrali alvo nobis renascitus . Ibi laudi- 
bus dedu|ximus victorem transeuntem ad sidera: hic colligimus thesaurum | 
renitentem de terra . Tune eterne pacis somno qwievit ’ nwne de | tam lon- 
gevo sopore nosira manu motus evigilavit . seseque | adesse tam de celo quam 
de sepulchro evidentibus signis | respondit ? ut competentibus locis clarebit . 
At superior | festivitas singularis est bravio unius . ista tot resplen|det festivi- 


tatum sideribus ’ quot adiunctis cum principe) 
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fais. Werit ci fparet pave feurnafétiuxadied 
Apt fupuente reperran’ meer. fice dolor nut haben. 
of Qin woscrennaf ceftat abadlone panded malit fup 
babravorelagrurfuf aqlonalib; gxercaa fpaculis’ 
naufragofapeella frrociore impent Uiccorth; anglieis’ 
Alabra’. Siqdé dedacia comef qda Tyncutll ys mul 
ae coparrorart nine ttalLaw tnffrecando pelagi ua. 
fea wecapedine.apu Gy pes wich appulfis rab; opcan 
gee licorif cit fins pout. Dethinc ornfad qd uencrane.ma- 
at agyrediune. Rapmafcomanuane.mcendia frequen - 
‘care. necef cragyrraneneminé untuficane Qerppe qnon 
uenerane regnacatt fed mulaone, confanguinicant ini — 
verti cileoré deleco prod filiecree uaftran mancipa—_ 
tari JNof 0 fibuiutee cal amieraf fom’ fertauim expo - 
nere udinr ingeroricabllef magit byftoriaf qm fufeep — 
al tegon Taxare tadebint Non ent fuccefionef requ. 
Academma rer -p minacionef TEpor¢ ordinare fram’ 


MIRACLES oF St. EDMUND.—BEFORE A.D. 1185 


(satis . Verum cum speraretur pax et securitas - tune iuxta illud | apostoli super- 
venit repentinws interitws . sicut dolor in utero haben|tis . Quwoniam ut 
ieremias testatur ab aquilone pandetwr malum super | habitatores terre : 
rursus aqwilonalibus excitata spiraculis | naufragosa procella ferociore impetu 
littoribus Anglicis | allabitur . Siquidem de dacia comes qwidam Turchillus 
muljto compatriotarum agmine vallatws transfretando pelagi valstam inter- 
capedinem . apud Gypeswich appulsis ratibws optati | quiete littoris cum suis 
potitw: . Dehine ommes ad quod venerant . ma|turivs aggrediuntur . Rapinas 
continuant . incendia frequen|tant . neces exaggerant ’ neminem vivificant . 
Quippe qwi non | venerant regnaturi:’ sed in ultionem consanguinitatis uni| 
versam cultorem deleto patriam si licéret vastitati mancipa|turi . Nos vero si 
huiusce calamitatis fomitem seriatim expo|nere velimws-’ inextricabiles magis 
hystorias quam suscep|tum negotium taxare ridebimur . Non enim succes- 
siones regum . | accidentia rerum . permutationes temporum ordinare sta- 


tuimus ’) 
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FacstmiLeE No 178 


; ppieitertadiadentqua 


BE DAG — Aaa A716 


(prophetantes ad iudeos qui | erant in iudea et ierwsalem in | nomine dei israel . 
Tunc sur|rexerunt zorobabel filivs | salathiel’ et iosue filius | iosedech . Et 
ceperunt edi ficare templum dei in ierusalem / | et cum eis prophete dei adiuy| 
antes eos. Hee in libris | eorumdem prophetarum plenius | seripta sunt’ qui- 
bus videlicet 

um dicens. Populus iste di/cit. Nondum venit tempus do|mus domini edificande . 
Et factum | est verbum domini in manu aggei | prophete dicens . Nunqwid tem- 
pus | vobis esé ut habitetis in do|mibus laqueatis . et domws ista | erit deserta ? 
Et paulo post . | Et suscitavit dominus spiritum zo\robabel filii salathiel ducis| 
iuda. et spivitum iesu filii iosedech) 
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frcer'te unti de plurtls p- 
ynovarra.dd dit lege sin 
belt pottea mtelleveric 
pain fittofferee oft 

ditobyrett decaprif 111- 
nactlacit poneces manit 
fA fry ap A Cie: Imola 
eric ett loci ubr folec 

mactars Holocauftit covam 


Leviricus.—aA. D. 1176 
(Si peccaverit princeps . et | fecerit unum de pluribus per | ignorantiam . quod 
domini lege prohibetur . et postea intellexerit | peccatwum suum . offeret 
hostiam | domino . hyreum de capris in}maculatum ponetque manum | suam 
super caput eius . Cumque immola|verint eum in locum ubi solet | mactari 


holocaustum coram) 
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Facsim1LtE No. 180 


Agpoltipaea pathioneMigeTémdo rynils Pte 
dirtaetnofin find. mz arcburt tpi 0d .1,1910:4 
hitoge Feapircoop’agenfpinfarelnf-de cic 
murariont{eoy-Ld¢e paflionc.rp1 gut omutabirt 
demalombontt.dermorern fetraredemundoad 
cdum. Jops fteunreoyg lan Ue paione trea 
recuse cagit Jncemoner ad laudep fa omuta - 
Wdé.Hodiy.5 parationes. pmo ferns falnul fi. 
pi ih arog A Galapurciphe 
Olure. 11. GYolirr erponse Ds rufas.ui porch® 
mahf{p parrefiia eden opponte-t. Cao iL1111.ce 
abiitari{iptan’. ar ie Conon 
carnanomla ferarcppoltn erpontct fap Sip, 
XpokmpaMionecdamaYad oneaes vs fal. 


Prerrus LoMBARDUS.—A. D. 1166 
(Apud grecos vero pasca passionem significat. et est ordo tytuli. Psalmus iste | 
dirigens nos in finem id est in christum attribuitur ipsi david id est christo. 
qui | hie loqwitur secundum caput et corpus. agens pro his id est de his id est 


salmus iste .iiii."* eorwm qui latiws de passione ef resur|rectione christi acunt. 
} 1 g 


tione. Modus. v. sunt partitiones. 
primo precatur salvus fier. | quia multa patitwr quantum ad se. gratis. sed 
que aliws rapuit ipse | solvit. ii°. que solverit exponit. ibi. Deus tu seis. iio, 
predictis | malis pro parte sua orationem opponit. ibi. Ego vero. iiii*. cirea | 
adversarios prophetat. ibi. Fiat mensa. vto, dispensationem in|carnationis. et 
sanctitatem propositi exponit. ibi. Ego sum plauper]. | Christus ergo in passione 


clamans ad patrem ait. o deus sal| vum)) 
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FacstmMiLteE No. 181 


cruce*‘Jamquam noucilus urmuilus +p. 
peccams ppt uoluntane macranis in 

pathone-Et ficur aquila utbanms-rt- 
cepto corpore dé uimuLo furgens -ftr- 
cro fecans aertm-ommnim Lapfii calca- 
ur ec fuper cherubin afeendi-ex uola- 
ur ‘qui ambulat fuper pennas uento- 
rum Afeendir incelum -cn qt honor 
ec gLora infecula feculorum amen 


HoMILies.— EARLY TWELFTH CENTURY 


(cruce - Tamquam novellus vitulus - pro | peccatis popwli voluntarie mactatus 
in | passione - Et sicut aquila vehemens - re cepto corpore de tumulo surgens - 
strijcto secans aerem - omnium lapsu calca'vit / et super cherubin ascendit - 
et volajvit / qui ambulat super pennas vento|jrum + Ascendit in celum - cul 
est honor | et gloria in secula seculorum - amen -) 
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In Germany a less elegant style was followed, as will be seen from 
the specimen here given from a MS. of the Commentary of Petrus 
Lombardus on the Psalms (belonging to Mr. Dyson Perrins), written for 
Hartwig, Archbishop of Bremen, in a. D. 1166 (New Pal. Soc. 188). 


No. 180 


The characteristics of the German type of writing which were shown 
in the two specimens (Facs. 161, 170) of the end of the ninth and end 
of the eleventh centuries will be recognized in this example, here settled 
down into a regular, but rather cramped and angular, script. 


We may be content with these examples to represent the writing 
of Northern Europe in the twelfth century. In the south a different 
style prevailed. The sense of grace of form which we perceive in the 
Lombardie writing of Italy was maintained in that country in the later 
writing of the new minuscule type, which assumed under the pens of 
the most expert Italian scribes a very beautiful and round, even style. 
This style, though peculiarly Italian, extended its influence abroad, 
especially to the south of France, and also became the model of the 
writing of the Peninsula. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first half of the twelfth century (Brit. Mus, 
Harley MS. 7183), written in bold letters of the best type, to which we 
shall find the scribes of the fifteenth century reverting in order to 
obtain a model for their MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with 
which the writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was only 
rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork of its later imitators 
(Pal. Soc. 11. 53): 

No. 181 


It will of course be understood that this was not the only style of 
hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a much rougher cast were also 
employed. But as a typical book-hand, which was the parent of the 
hands in which the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
succeeding periods were produced in Italy, it is to be specially noticed. 


The change from the grand style of the twelfth century to the 
general minuteness of the thirteenth century is very striking. In the 
latter century we reach the height of exact formation, in which 
the vertical strokes are perfectly correct and are brought into closer 
order, the letters being laterally compressed, the round bends becoming 
angular, and the oblique strokes being fined down into hair-lines. In this 
century, too, there was a great demand for copies of the Bible, of which 
there are a large number of surviving examples; and the minuteness 
with which many of them were written enabled the scribes to compress 
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their work into small volumes, in extreme contrast to the large folios 
So common in the preceding century. The wide practice of this minute 
style for a special and numerous class of MSS. naturally led to its 
adoption in other branches of literature; and it may be counted as one 
of the factors in determining the new calligraphy. 

If we review our examples illustrating the period of the twelfth 
century, we may already trace indications of a coming change. Facs. 
179, of the year 1176, while it retains the grand style of its century, 
yet shows a certain tendency to compression, as, for example, in the 
narrow formation of g and o. Passing out eyes over nos. 176-8, pro- 
ductions of the broad style, and then resting them on no. 179, we are 
conscious of a difference. If we then pass on to the example which is 
now to be submitted, we recognize in it and in no. 179 stepping stones 
towards the new hand of the thirteenth century. This example shows a 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth century, in which the writing 
is reduced to a small size, but yet is not compressed with the rather 
artificial precision of some fifty years later. It is a MS. of the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 7 F. iii), written 

for Elstow Abbey, in Bedfordshire, in A. p. 1191 or 1192 (Pal. Soc. ii. 74). 
No. 182 

The increase in the number of abbreviations and contractions, as 
well as the smaller scale of the writing in this MS., is a token of the 
necessity imposed upon the scribes of economizing their material in 
order to meet the growing demands of literature. 

We will open the thirteenth century with an example from the 
scriptorium of St. Alban’s Abbey, again a MS. of the Historia Scholastica 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 4 D. vii), written before 4.pD. 1215. 


No. 1838 


The change from the easier style of the preceding century to the rigid 
lettering of the thirteenth century is now complete in this MS. written in 
one of the most famous monastic schools of the South of England, where 
the new style would have been quickly adopted. 

Turning next to France, we have an early example of the century in 
a Missal (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17742), written in the north in A. D. 1218 
(Pal. Soc. 11. 194). 

No. 184 

Another nearly contemporary specimen is taken from a Pontifical of 
Sens, in the Library of Metz (Salis MS. 23), written about the year 
1222 (New Pal. Soc. 36) 


/ 


No. 185 
These two specimens of French liturgical writing, it is to be observed, 
are almost identical with the contemporary English book-hand for such 


4.46 FacsimILE No, 182 
et angia ap emp’ yp moles careef-ne ms — 
vaca cea podef dernrfta venpar fats 
dof Gorell ot unre (iC nangeett ttterd 
‘lgaare Terygsee cndinet: Legtet te aplot-zyp hal 
oe aicia gs: cov 2 pee 
molotaa caren. . 


__ Bugle-Creetioa saan ee rib we] : 
___grient Soba eh tneketebar optim s of fiebar 


__ panglnsdi pucabar tre tarde LG 1magy—— 
gaia 1. Wii Sen: Cemabar ali Reni 
_ 100TH 5 ofenta imagmara oftenfionétran—_ 
"te a buss Foti, Gamer ne 
__ feoiend epurasot. Een. Lonof Guonet.\yp 
__ pnd Hous bit Ginend a hint. 7B he” 
und ink emer Bo ne fered Gower 
_ to crane G prumat fale fn Ato carcit-Car— 
ter tt Gch Coit cate orton prerommm(a 


OP ei a. 4 ule ayers ef: Ce eveunert pietine or 


PETRUS COMESTOR.—A. D. 1191-2 


(rat enim cingulum ad tempus propter molestiam ecarceris - ut tu|nica circa 
pedes demissa temperaret frigws noctis - | In quo datum est exemplum viris 
sanctis quod in angustiis licet aliquid | laxare de rigore ordinis - legimus 
enim apostolos - et prophetas | duris cingulis usos propter afflictionem carnis - 
et petrum | ad tempus deposuisse cingulum propter molestiam carceris - | Et 
fecit Petrus iuxta mandatum angeli- Ht addidit | angelus - Cireumda tibi vesti- 
menta tua - ef sequere me - Et | exiens sequcbatur eum - et nesciebat quia 
verum est quod fiebat | per angelum - id est non putabat in rei veritate fieri - 
sed imagi|narie ostendi - unde sequitur - Estimabat autem se visum | videre - 
et hoc sibi ostensum imaginaria ostensione - Tran|seuntes autem primam 
custodiam - id est custodes carceris + scilicct ad culstodiendwm deputatos . Ht 
secundam + id est duos quaterniones - vel | primam custodiam - id est primum 
quaternionem cum suis + et secundam « id est secundum | quaternionem cum suis - 
venerwnt ad portam ferream que ducit | ad civitatem que putataur fuisse in atrio 
carceris - Car|cer enim habebat atrium - et erat in exteriori parte civitatis - 
sive | extra civitatem - et ultro aperta est eis - Et exeuntes processerwnt vi) 


FacsIMILE No, 183 44.7 


» tenora quiacam dveer mopfes momuus cfr 
wurermmen quam diennti.mo, 
_sfensapeum Keumbeyjarenoeh:qin nut, | 


vt fepalerimns. 


‘lum uefigiiin toons efretiecamé. Quod 
: tlanhidie suns meus:aeReyxre ration ery 
tem dicen inopfendamnanun ecnalre 
- sptarias conmdicnoms.Quod Gaywestur 
» gertortitiotridn tens fonenim antendus 
« Cfedi fered racuiffecumloquereterniis Tunegee’ 
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Peeaurm pp pls dimmunontaquananine 
. Fparaur fib: abaria:iurta manbart toftte: 
_ Ponliegdiis uvaraug. erariotuer neremn 
pe fimdleatiquidfine dino confthoagpe: 
Teoeraar, Preferam=cam dyxiffervtis mopar 
pindlemoneens. Jofuettumedertpeofiqmd_ 


Prrrus Comestor.—BEFORE A.D, 1215 

A na A id est destruxit. 
(Et nota quia cum dixit moyses mortuus est/ | suggillavit errorem quorum- 
dam dicentium . mo/ysen raptum esse cum helya et “enoch / quoniam nul lum 


ut sepulcrum. 
vestigium mortis eiws relictum est . Quod | vero addidit servus meus/ de- 


struxit et aliorum erro|rem dicentium / moysen damnatum eternaliter | propter 


despevationem ad aquas. ; id est tropus nox est propria locutio. 
aquas contradictionis . Quod vero dixit / sur|ge / locutio est . e¢ non sensus . 


Non enim credendus | est sedisse vel iacuisse cum loqueretur ei duminus . 
clamantes 


Tune pre|cepit iosue populo per precones . preparate vobis cibalria/ quoniam 
post diem tertium transibitis iordanem . Quod | de cibariis aliis 4 manna 
intelligendum est . | quod in tertium diem reservari non poterat . Hoe | de 
Quasi hic multum erravit. 

humano consilio dixit iosue. Nequwe enim ! transierunt iordanem/ usqwe in 

De guibzs iz proximo capitzlzm. 

septimum diem . | Exploratores enim quos tune misit/ per triduum | morati 
sunt. Post reditum quorwm / triduo ex|pectavit populus diminutionem aqua- 
rum .ettune | preparavit sibi cibaria / iuxta mandatum iosue . | Permisit ergo 


dominus ut ait augustinus errare iosue / ne dein|ceps simile aliquid sine divino 
Scilzcet iosue 


consilio aggre deretur . Presertim / cum dixisset dominus moysi | in electione 
eius . Losue succedet tibi pro eo si quid) 
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Tare mdnd afind 


(jotoeg * ad * yuvtpooord vusor | vrwuto wadus yo + yurooryd tq1) Yo + SoyUepyuoD 
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MSS. If there is a difference, perhaps it consists in a little more hardness 
in the French hands. It will be noticed that the conservative character 
of the writing in these Church Service-books retains a good deal of the 
style of the twelfth century, especially in the second example. 

As a specimen of the numerous class of Bibles which are among the 
chief productions of the scriptoria of the thirteenth century, a facsimile 
is selected from a MS. written at Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 3) 
between the years 1225 and 1252 (Pal. Soc. 1. 73). 


No. 186 


Here the thirteenth-century hand has settled down into its normal 
character, exhibiting great accuracy in the formation of the letters, with 
the characteristic lateral compression which gives room for close-packing 
of the lines of writing. 

An interesting instance of a MS. written by an Englishman abroad 
is a Lectionary in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 2569), which was 
the work of John of Salisbury at Mons in Hainault, a. D. 1269 (Pal. Soe. 
iil, 118). 

No. 187 

John of Salisbury, however, does not write an English hand. The 
foreign (that is, Flemish) type of the writing shows itself in the hard 
outlines and angularity of some letters, such as the small round s, and 
in the rather ornamental flourishes of the smaller capitals. 

For the last example of the century we draw upon another copy of 
that common work of the period, the Historia Scholastica, in the Royal 
MS. 3 D. vi, in the British Museum, which was executed for Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall (died A.D. 1800), and was given by him to Ashridge 
College, co. Bucks, which he founded about A.D. 1283. The date of 
the MS. therefore falls between 1283 and 1300, and probably nearer to 
the first of those years (New Pal. Soc. 18). 


No. 188 


Here the simplicity of the earlier part of the century has passed; 
and this writing is to be placed in what may be styled the decorated 
class, which, departing from the rigid formation of the time and employ- 
ing an ornamental pliancy in the formation of the letters, contributed to 
the opening of the way to the great change to be effected in the literary 
hands in the course of the fourteenth century. 


With the fourteenth century we enter on a new phase in the history 
of Latin palaeography ; and this and the following century are a period 
of gradual decadence from the high standard which had been attained 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As if wearied by the exactness 
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ec diem trenenas notte 
Reda bees i me, 


“Spent Een 


ane femenalygnem 3 frei 
nf fe ea acti 
enn frefuprtermam: “eof eft. iy 
firtrm gmat tie 
pre ll A fact 
waa bnis term foo: fementemn {edn 
‘fram. trendwis ertonamatein but 
seamanedusm 
Tamimaram 


BIBLE.—A. D, 1225-52 


(Appellavitqwe lucem diem ef tenebras noctem | Factumque est vesperve el 
mane dies unus . Dixit | quoqwe deus . fiat firmamentum in medio | aquarwm 
et dividat aquas ab aquis . Et fecit deus | firmamentum divisitque aquas que 
erant | super firmamentum ab hiis que erant sub fir)mamento . Et factwm est 
ita . Vocavitque firma|mentum? deus celum . Et factum est vesperve et ma|ne 
dies secundus . Dixit vero deus . Congregentur | aque que sub celo sunt in 
locum unum / | e¢ appareat arida . factumque est ita. Et vocavit deus | aridam 
terram / congregationesque aquarwm | appellavit maria . Et vidit deus quod 
esset bonum | et ait . Germinet terra herbam virentem . e¢ | facientem semen 
et lignum pomiferwm facilens fructum iuxta genus suum . cuiws semen in | 


semet ipso sit super terram . Et factwm est ita . Et pro|tulit terra herbam 
virentem et afferentem semen | iuxta genus suum . lignumquwe faciens fruc|tum 
et habens unumquodque sementem seeundum speciem | suam . Et vidit deus 
quod esset bonum eé factwm est ves|pere et mane dies tercius . Dixit autem 
deus . Fiant | luminaria in firmamento celi ut dividant | diem ac noctem et 
sint in signa ef tempora ef | dies e¢ annos ut luceant in firmamento celi . et | 
illuminent terram . Et factum est ita . Feeitque deus | duo magna luminaria: 
luminare maius ut prelesset diei et luminare minws ut preesset noeti . Et) 


' The oblique double hair-lines above the words ‘ Vocavitque’ and ‘firmamentum’ are 


marks of transposition. 
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and rigidity of the book-hand of the thirteenth century, literary hand- 
writing now became more lax, the letters fell away in beauty of shape, 
and in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in which the 
old form of script still remained prevalent, it degenerated into a me- 
chanical and imitative hand. New styles of writing entered the field. 
The cursive element began to prevail and break up the formal con- 
servatism of the old school; a round pliant character took the place 
of the older serried script; and mixed hands came into vogue, sometimes 
expressive of the particular classes of literature for which they were 
employed. For example, in this period, and including even the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, we have numerous instances of charter- 
hands being employed in the production of books, as well as for single 
documents. In England particularly, a large number of legal MSS., 
which date from the reigns of Edward I and Edward IJ, are written 
in this hand. 

Space does not permit us to give more than a few illustrations of 
the general character of the change effected in the literary scripts of 
Western Europe during the two centuries which close our period ; but 
even from the limited number of our examples it will be seen how, 
while the book-hands of England and France, and of Germany and the 
Netherlands, declined, that of Italy pushed forward and at length 
occupied the first position at the time when hand-written books were 
superseded by the printing-press. 

The first MS. to be cited affords an instance of the influence exercised 
by the cursive element referred to above. It contains the ritual for 
the coronation, apparently of Edward II (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2901), 
which took place in A.D. 1808. The specimen gives the king’s oath 
(Pal. Soc. 11. 196). 

No. 189 

The MS. generally is written in fine bold characters of the book-hand 
type; but the text of the oath is here varied by the introduction of an 
element from the charter-hand of the time, viz. the finishing off of 
certain letters, h, 1, v, y, in hair-lines. 

A class of writing not uncommon in the first half of the century is 
shown ina MS. of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine (Brit. 
MS., Add. MS. 11882), written in Paris in A.D. 1812 (Pal. Soe. 1. 222), 


No. 190 


Here will be observed the incipient roundness and looser formation 
of letters which marks the book-hand of this period and distinguishes it 
from the unbending and close-packed script of the previous century. 
The letter a, which in the thirteenth century was usually open in the 
upper bow, is now closed. 
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Facstmite No. 189 


| ernie se gan ts 
ie (Gosh car gape 
P fours oreicurens + ku0y 
a ornrnomencnc-les less (es 


_ conftumes aliehandn 


ios — els gi gpaee apmedr: 


CoRONATION OATH.—A.D. 1808 


(Sire ” volez vous gr aunter - ef garjder- ef par vostre serment confer|mer 


ngleterre les leys et | les custumes a eux grauntees par | les 


au poeple de 
us et devotz | a dieu 


aunciens Roys Dengleterre voz | predecessours dreiture 
. ef nomenent - les leys les | coustumes ¢? les fr anchises graun|tees au Clerge 


et au Poeple par le | Glorieus Roy seint Edward vostre | predecessour. 


Respouns.—Je les gr ante et promette.) 


458 Facstm1Lte No. 180 


DefbenPiie $e f cei nocentrd; 
oreo. THis hn glis one AK 


machabal-fie aif? ries diy 


JACOBUS DE VORAGINE.—A.D. 1312 


(genera pertulerwnt . secundum quod in secundo machabeorum | plenius conti- 
netur. Et notandwm quod ecclesia orilentalis facit festum de sanctis utriusque | 
testamenti . occidentalis autem non facit | festum de sanctis veteris testamenti . 
eo quod ad infelros descenderunt . preterquam de innocentibus | ex eo quod in 
ipsis singilis occisus est christus ? et de | machabeis . sunt autem . ij? . rationes 
quare | ecclesia de istis machabeis licet ad inferos | descenderiint solempnizat . 
prima est propter prejrogativam martyrii . quia enim inaudita | supplicia et 
ultva sanctos veteris testamenti passi | swnt . Et ideo privilegiati sunt ut 
eorum pas|sio merito celebretur . hee ratio ponitur in hystolriis scolasticis . 
secunda est propter representatio|nem misterii . septemnarius enim numerus 
est | universitatis . significantur ergo in isto omnes | patres veteris testamenti 2 
celebritate dilgni . nam licet de istis non solempnizet eclclesia . tum quia ad 
limbum descenderunt . tum quia | multitudo novorwm subintravit . in hiis 
tamen | septem inpendit omnibus reverenciam . quia per{. vij . ut dictum 
est . universitas designatur . | tercia est propter exemplum paciendi . propo- 
nuntur enim | in exemplum fidelibus . llij . scilicet horwm ut horwm constantia | 
ad zelum fidei animentur et ad paciendum | pro lege evangelii . sicut illi 
pro lege) 
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yee 


onanemenserionnpaa 
Pete eran : 


Cena 
so mulans eae 
— amen - Ba : 


BREVIARY.—A.D. 1322-7 


(Nova veniens e celo nupcialli thalamo preparata ut sponsata | copuletur 
domino platee ef muri eiws ex | auro purissimo . Porte nitent | margaritis aditis 
patentibus | e¢ virtute mer itorwm illue introducitur | omnis qui pro christi 
nomine hic in mundo | premitur . Tunsionibus pressuris | expoliti lapides 
suis coaptantur | locis per manus artificis disponun|twr permansuri sacris 
edificiis . | Gloria et honor deo usquequo altissi{mo una patri filioqwe inclito 
paralclito cui laus est et potestas per eter|na secula . amen . Versus . Domum 
tuam domine.| Decet sanctitudo . Antiphona . Sanetificavit dominus | taber- 
naculum suum hec est domus domini in | qua invocetwr nomen eius de qua 
scriptum est elrit nomen meum ibi dicit dominus. Psalmus Magnificat. Oratio .) 
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Next is selected a specimen from a liturgical MS., a Breviary of 
English use adapted to the service of Norwich (Brit. MS. Stowe 
MS. 12), and written between the years 1322 and 1327 (Pal. Soc. ii. 197). 


No. 191 


The MS., as a liturgy and written for public reading, carries on the 
earlier traditional set hand of the thirteenth century, but with the loss 
of the firm incisive strokes of that time. An air of softness, if the 
expression may be allowed, pervades the writing. The type of hand 
grows mechanical and is continued, as we shall find, with little modifica- 
tion, into the next century, being in the end adopted for printed books 
of this class. 

An example of the careful book-hand written in France, as the 
century advances, is found in a MS. of the Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
(Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acq. frang. 4515), written in a.p. 1371 (Pal. Soc. 
il. 168). 

No. 192 

The hand is very neat; but is subject to the remark made on the 
foregoing specimen, that it betrays the softness of style which dis- 
tinguishes the set writing of the fourteenth from that of the thirteenth 
century. 

Next, we select a facsimile of a not uncommon type of the English 
hand of the latter part of the century, which has a slightly cursive 
element in it, and which developed into the ordinary hand of the 
fifteenth century. It is taken from a Chronicle of English history 
(Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3634), written about the year 1388 (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 170). 

No. 198 


The letters which in particular are borrowed from the charter-hand 
are the round d which is almost in constant use, and the 6-shaped s as 
seen in the word ‘sexto’ in the first line. 

By this time the curves characteristic of the fourteenth century are 
beginning in many instances to become pointed : a phase of the book-hand 
which indicates the approach of the carelessness of the fifteenth century. 

Reference has been made above to the important position which the 
book-hand of Italy was assuming in the course of the fourteenth 
century. A specimen is here given from a MS. of Horace (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 11964), written at Cremona in A.p. 1391 (Pal. Soc. i. 249) 


No. 194 


It is not difficult to recognize the descent of this script from the 
fine Italian writing which had been evolved in the twelfth century 
from the Carolingian minuscule and which is represented in Facs, 181; 


5) 
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Facstmite No. 192 


MANDEVILLE.—A.D. 1871 


(daucuns pays vous doit souffire tant que au present . Et Je | Jehan de mande- 
ville dessus dit qui me parti de nostre pays | et passay la mer. lan de grace 
Mil . cee. et. xxij . qui mainte | terre et maint pays ay depuis cerchie . et 
qui ay este en main|te bonne compagnie . et veu maint biau fait . combien 
que | ie ne feisse onques nul bel fait ne nulle belle emprise . ne | autres biens 
dont on doie faire compte ne riens tenir . et qui | maintenant suy venu a 
repos maugre moy pour goutes | artetiques qui me destraingnent en prenant 
soulas en mon | chetif repos . et en recordant le temps passe . Jay ces choses 
co|pulees et mises en escript tout ainsi quil men peut souvenir . | lan de grace . 
Mil. ccc. lvij . le. xxxve . an que ie me party de | nostre pays . Si prie a tous 
les liseurs et lisans sil leur plaist | quil vueillent a dieu prier pour moy . et 
ie prieray pour euls | aussi . Et pour tous ceuls qui diront pour moy une 
pater nostre | que dieu me face remission de mes pechies . Je les fais percon| 
niers et leur octroie part a tous les bons pelerinages et a | tous les biens fais 
que onques et que ie feray encore iusques | enfin. Et si prie a dieu de qui tous 
biens et toute grace) 
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Facstm1LE No. 193 


CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1388 


(dit sexto Idus Iunii obiit cultor trinitatis | invictissimus princeps Edwardus de 
Wodstok | domini regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu primo|genitws cuiws animus 
sicwt in hostes et ad bella | ita e¢ in mortem invictus fuit Nam valedic|turws 
seculo tamquam non moriturus obiit sed velut | de peregrinacione ‘wd patriam 
velut de morte | ad vitam velut de servitute transiturus | esset ad gloriam 
ut mori possit sanectissimam | trinitatem suppliciter exoravit Trinitas | in- 
quiens si benedicta cuiws nomen semper in | terris colui cuius honorem 
amplhare studui in | cuiws fide qwamquam alias sceleratus ef pec|ca|tor | fui 
semper digui te deprecor ut sicut ego | tuum istud festum magnificavi in 
terris populum | etiam ob honorem tuum vocayi ut idem festum | mecum letus 
ageret tu me liberes de corpore | mortis huius et vyocare digneris ad festum | 
illud dulcissimum quod tecum in celis agitur in | hac die Cuius preces ut 
credimus a domino sunt | exaudite Namque eodem die circa horam terciam | 
ex hoc mundo transivit . Decubuerat \ autem’ fere) 
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FacsimiLtE No. 194 


WH atalts hove fen tyraniius 
Ts clfetic capricoriqis tne, 
Waugutminecdibdiimao 
© onfenne aftrunltc tows unpio 
B utcla fannuo iefiilens 
€ npwmruolucisg; tan 
T adam alas cirppls firquens 
A coun thatris te citpuis font, 
<p cttincis ulapus cecbio af 
$ uftilerat. mf faunus com 
D ectialenatlee mertialum 
© uftes uiror.redlere tictimas 
-€ Wit g3 UoONUAIN meincnto, _ 
WK es bumilem fericmus agna. 


HOoRAGE.—aA.D. 1391 


(Natalis hore seu tyrannus | Hesperie capricornius unde | Utrumaque nostrum 
incredibili modo | Consentit astrum . te iovis impio | Tutela saturno reful- 
gens | Eripuit . volucrisquwe fati | Tardavit alas cum populus frequens | Letum 
theatris ter crepuit sonum . | Me truncus illap‘s’us cerebro | Sustulerat nisi 
faunus ictum | Dextra levasset mercwrialium | Custos virorum . reddere 
victimas | Edemquwe votivam memento . | Nos humilem feriemus agnam .) 
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making allowance, however, for stiffness and lateral compression 
inherited from the tradition of the thirteenth century. The sense of 
beauty, so conspicuous in that example, did not fail the Italian book- 
hand in its best specimens during the succeeding centuries. As com- 
pared with other national scripts, the high level of general excellence 
maintained by the Italian scribes is very striking. And it was this 
general excellence that placed them in the position to take the lead at 
the crucial moment of the adoption of printing in Europe. 


The course of the fifteenth century witnessed the final dissolution 
of the mediaeval minuscule book-writing. In this century there is, 
necessarily, an ever-increasing number of varieties of hands. The 
charter-hand is now very generally used for books as well as for 
documents. And while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, and under certain conditions is written with 
exactness, it generally betrays an increasing tendency to slackness and 
to malformation or exaggeration of individual forms of letters. If we 
make an exception in favour of the calligraphic MSS. of Italy, we place 
the general character of the book-hand of the fifteenth century at a low 
standard. It had become too artificial. Further, between those written 
in the cursive charter-hand and the formal minuscule book-hand, there 
is that large mass of MSS., all more or less individual in their charac- 
teristics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the elements 
of both styles: the ordinary working hands of scholars and other inde- 
pendent writers, which have no pretensions to beauty of form, and 
which, in course of time, grow more and more angular, not with the 
precise serried formation of letters as in the thirteenth century, but 
with the careless disregard of curves which accompanies rapid writing. 
And lastly, when the art of printing was established, and after the 
early type-cutters had selected their first models in the contemporary 
MS. book-hands of their several countries, it is no wonder that, in the 
end, the type copied from the Italian script prevailed over all others. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens to illustrate 
some of the many varieties of handwritings of this century. 

The first is from a MS. containing the catalogue of the library of, and 
collections relating to, Titchfield Abbey, co. Hants (Duke of Portland’s 
Library), written between the years 1400 and 1405 (New Pal. Soc. 19). 


No. 195 


The writing is in the formal square literary hand, but is entirely 
wanting in the old regularity. In the nature of things, the set book- 
hand was generally practised in the monastic scriptoria rather than the 
more cursive styles; and hence a volume such as the present one, 
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FAcsIMILE No. 195 


Dox YitRtor +, eventos: > PECL This Aptian: Seietee 
UNS ALE: y Oueritn acurcano conerths pola onto 
da ex ets fearto irttue putt exiftitonte cep Ler dae fiat ros 
inffanca nquifit utas aplicas juniisnae or ee 
Yabrtatores cxecutozes capeflanit ¥quotaigs AMOS 137 Thacpte fa 
uetstes Crequr Dignareni wurta ine apling Pooas > poche yur 
wMLodi ceigeicArn teoter ol ettes tirmy ee faceve ay, 
eveduur ( teremun vols auctoritate Tica Tunrtute obedicnae” 
firnnie mingety marterd quatulad pela pdram ado 
ma alate urs magis epedurenitentis ep pte Dopp ves 
unroy AC yt fucritts mugruet aoe pfonalt a oceterrtes 
ae Onin % fi roc ee agietin St coutarta 
Das Titatords ¢ sabia pea quoy miteretbul mtent 
Diterud dni nit rabiuchia erotics contraditoses 


TITCHFIELD ABBEY COLLECTIONS.—A.D. 1400-5 


(dictorum habitatorum et executorwm excercentem lilteris apostolicis predictis 
religiosis | viris abbati et conventui ac vicario concessis ef processui executoris 
pre|dzcti ex eis secuto minime paritum existit. Unde ex parte ipsorwm fuimus 
cum | instancia requisiti ut litteras apostolicas huiusmodi ulterius contra 
ipsos | habitatores executores capellanum e¢ quoscumque alios eis in hac parte 
falventes exequi dignaremw iuxta litterarwm apostolicarwm predictarwm et 
processus huivs|modi exigenciam ef tenorem . Volentes igitur in hac parte 
facere et | exequi quod tenemur vobis auctoritate apostolica in virtute obedien- 
cie | firmiter intungendo mandamws quatinws ad capellam predictam et ad 
lo|ca alia de quibws magis expedire videritis e¢ per partem dictorwm religio- 
sorwm | virorwm ac vicarii fueritis congrue requisiti personaliter accedentes | 
predicfa omnia et singula in dictis litteris apostolicis et processu predicto con- 
tenta | dictis habitatoribus executoribus et quibuslibet aliis quorwm interest 
vel intererit | commumniter vel divisim intimetis insinuetis ef notificetis con- 


tradictores) 


1184 Hh 
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FacstmitgE No. 196 


HUCK hate, 
ine moni ct | 
hs LINO Chau 
F ‘i iat 

ito Oe pas ti 


cH cle fi 
nC 


CCLICE NUE 
puce a ae (iO 


May Ls va 
ate 


5, Cae Ht, Hv fermBlowe mnie que t 
aantaff Schon Lio peal et of 
fe Eee loans Se eR vie keesinie eptec 


ROMANCES.—A.D. 1445 


(Et manderoit a tous les princes qui de lui tenoient | terre quilz venissent 
a celle feste . Car a cellui iour | se voulloit couronner de lempire du monde . 
Et auxi | comme il pensa le fist il . Car a leure fist faire les lectres | pour 
envoyer a tous les grans princes quil | scavoit ou monde pour venir a celle 
feste . Et quant | il eust baillees ses lectres aux messaiges, et la | nouvelle fu 
espandue par Je pais de celle feste . Si y | vint tant de monde de toutes terres 
que oncques | greigneur ne fu veu iusques a cellui iour powr une | iournee 


Et entre les autres messaiges que alixandre | envoya manda il en gresse a sa 
mere La quelle fu | moult ioyeuse . Quant elle eust entendu le bon | estat 
de son filz . Si lui remanda unes lectres esquelles | lui prioit quil se voulsist 
garder dantipater qui | estoit sire de tir . qui est sur appellee . Et de ses enffams | 
Rasadron et iobras. Car il ne lui sembloit mie que | antipater lamast de bon 
ceur. Quant alixandre ot | leues les lectres . si ne creust mie legierement ce que) 
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written within the walls of the abbey, would be preferably drawn up 
in the customary hand of the house. This preference for a set hand, 
in cases where a cursive hand would be more usual, is specially notice- 
able in mediaeval monastic charters, which are so frequently written in 
a book-hand instead of the ordinary charter-hand of the time. 

In France a form of writing, founded on the cursive legal script, 
came into use as a literary hand, and was employed in the north, and 
beyond the frontier in the Low Countries subject to French influence. 
The well-known collection of Romances (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15 E. vi), 
which was presented by John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret 
of Anjou, on her marriage to Henry VI in A.p. 1445, is written in this 
style (Pal. Soe. ii. 178). 


No. 196 


It is not a pleasing example of writing; and in many instances this 
hand degenerates into coarseness. It has, however, a typographical 
interest as the basis of a common form of early French printing founts. 

The next specimen, of the English liturgical script of the fifteenth 
century, is from a Missal (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 109), which was 

‘given to the Church of St. Laurence in the Old Jewry, London, before 
A.D, 1446 (Pal. Soc. 11. 203). 
No? 197 


Comparing this example with that in the same style of writing of 
the first half of the fourteenth century (Facs. 191), we find the tradition 
of the older hand closely adhered to. There is little change in forms of 
letters; but the general character of the writing is harder and appears 
more mechanically executed. Its rather ornate style is to be noticed. 

Turning to other countries, we give a typical specimen of a common 
class of handwriting found in MSS. of the Netherlands and Northern 
Germany at this period. The facsimile is taken from a MS. of St. Augus- 
tine De Civitate Dei (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17284), written at Op-linter 
in Belgium, in A.D. 1463. 

No. 198 

This angular style, with pointed forms of letters, is characteristic of 
the North German and Flemish ordinary book-hands of this century. 
In South Germany the influence of the Italian school imparted to the 
native hands a more graceful form. But while the German book-hand 
in general was of a rough and careless character, it is to be remembered 
that, as in England and other countries, a traditional set hand survived 
for liturgical and biblical works. 

We close our series of examples of the fifteenth century with two 
specimens of Italian writing. The first is from a MS. of the Politics 

Hh2 
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Facsimite No. 197 


“mutt philapus a ted fain: our 
tate andver pen. JA phy 
pus nathanunran: dura, 
JOuen (mphrmoptes uleye et. 
peophars mumums thin Aut, 
‘jofeph a nezaith. erdiara na, 


MISSAL.—BEFORE A.D. 1446 


(Venerunt et viderunt ubi manelret : et apud eum manserunt die | illo . Hora 
autem erat quasi deci|ma . Erat autem andreas frater symonis petri: unus ex 
duobus | qui audierant ab iohanne . e¢ secuti fuerant eum . Invenit hic 
primum fratrem suum symonem: et dijcit ei . Invenimu|s messyam : quod | 
est interpretatum christus . Et adduxjit eum ad iesum . Intuitus autem | eum 
iesus: dixit . Tu es symon | filius iohanna: tu vocaberis celphas . quod 
interpretatur petrus . In | crastinum autem voluit exire in gallileam : et invenit 
philippum . Et | dicit ei iesus . Sequere me . Erat | autem philippus a bethsaida : 
civiltate andree et petri . Invenit phijlippus nathanaelem: et dicit ei. | Quem 
seripsit moyses in lege et | prophete: invenimus ieswm filium | ioseph a 
nazareth . Et dicit ei na) | 
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Facstm1Le No. 198 


fircrne nnpletins.nudies Pfiganune from & 9 2 movfes que pple lege acre 
pane an WOT fina ifed shud au cha nomé deo Popicnte Auk, fra 
Ut shied bocavee? popula m Prigpyntfionnd maonyt. Comprbud ace nds 
£7 fine fe hebare ce peri ppli etna det alenanernt pips eb addfes belloy 
nde vent ofbad epi fempa. is prone ropa pul Cue repiobary 
et bellins clade pthare ciifip ett Ne mide teped ontenE? damd 
fisre fie 115 regis. C109 mare ype detue ft fils. Gio avhoulug 
niad fretud cf ct exer d47 Quoddime wudtutrd popwh der.019 pig Gad 
pelt adolefeena ducchue™ ab spo abrobA upp ad Yr damd- Nery om 
frrfirs mathene csrangelstha fic pianoned omesrame wt hor Brat 


AWMHANG qriatiord grahombue gmendarec: ab alraha (ab upy 
Ad sasud. Ab adolefanna puype von ys pont grins qptca gotane 
Wit cv abba fiipfit evra (is end pater SeneHe corfhtutnd a 
hal nome darepit. Ait bite expe Velur pina freak |y1169 gore a 


A toe upp ad rpm abraha. ch dcop beg Tiscren eft rdefk he * 


A.D. 1463 


(fuerat impletura. cuiws rei prefiguratio facta est . quod non moyses qui populo 
legem acce|perat in monte syna: sed iesus cui etiam nomen deo precipiente 
mutatum fuerat | ut iesus vocaretuy . populum in terram promissionis induxit . 
Temporibus autem iudijcum sicut se habebant et peccata popwli et misericordia 
dei alternaverunt prospera et adversa bellorwm | Inde ventum est ad regum 
tempora, quorum primus regnavit saul Cui reprobato | et bellica clade pro- 
strato elusqwe stirpe proiecta ne inde reges orirentw . david | successit in 
regnum . Cuiws maxime christus dictus est filius, in quo articulus | quidam 
factus est et exordium quodammodo iuventutis populi dei, cuins generis que- 
dam j velut adolescencia ducebatur ab ipso abraham usque ad hune david . 
Neque enim | frustra matheus evangelista sic genevationes commemoravit ut 
hoc primum | intervallum quatuordecim generationibus commendaret. ab abra- 
ham scilicet usquwe | ad david . Ab adolescencia quippe incipit homo posse 
generare . propterca generationum ex abraham sumpsit exordium, qui etiam 
pater gencium constitutus est quando mu'tatum nomen accepit . Ante hune 
ergo velut puericia fuerat huivs generis populi dei | a noe usqwe ad ipsum 
abraham . et ideo prima lingua inventa est id est hebrea .) 


St. AUGUSTINE. 
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FacsiImiILE No. 199 


Macune uc papalffimum oum que € 
preapalifina et ectas oms complectet. £1 
autem bee La que cuits. appellanur et cuit 
foretas. Quucungs ver putant gudnaton 
cutitans ct regis patrisqs familias et promi 
cqrioemn ce ronent nonbene diaint. Mulenc 
dine enum et pancieate: fed non fpene Moras — 
fingulos putant differre. uclut fi pancortim — 
oe vomit finer pluruim patemfat 
las-fi nam pluruimn gubnatorim cummins, 
cuclegem. quafi mb differat magna Toms 
et parua ciutas. qubnacorys cuuntatis eticx, 
Quan quidem wwem pftoer ree. qu ucrofm | 
ronen talis ferent in parte privet. cc urparte 


ARISTOTLE.—A.D. 1451 


(Maxime vero principalissimum omnium que est | principalissima et ceteras 
omnes complectitur. Est | autem hec illa que civitas appellatur et civilis | 
societas. Quicunqwe vero putant gubernatoris | civitatis et regis patrisque 
familias et domini | eandem esse rationem/ non bene dicunt. Multituldine 
enim et paucitate ’ sed non specie illorum | singulos putant differre . veluti 
si paucorum | quidem dominum . si vero plurium patremfamillias / si etiam 
plurium gubernatorem civitatis .| vel regem . quasi nihil differat magna 
domus | et parva civitas . gubernatorque civitatis et rex. | Quando quidem 
idem presidet rex . quando vero secundum | rationem talis scientie in parte 
presidet et in parte) 
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ato tmperatoruitemortaliumanimufeh> —_ 
quiubt ad. uirtutifaiacraffania - 
bundepollenf potent &clariafeftnespfortn - 
na eqer. said a erent anduttriam aliaf F 
bonafartef ned da: ertpere‘cuig poret. 

S in capmufpranif, crore tat ad tnertiam uolup : 

_ tatefep corporifpeffiandatuf eft: pernrtiofa lib - 
dine paulifper ufuf. “tabs per focordiam wirefte - 
pufetaf-angenim defluxere -natureinfirmt - 
tafaccnfatar. Suam gure culpamanforef ad - 

acranfferunr. Quod fi hommibuf bonait 
rerum tanta cura efite:quanto ftudio aliena ac 
nihil profizeura muleog etiam periculofa petit.’ 
hep regerentur-acafibuf, fq reqerent cart 
ceomagmietndini{ procederentubt promorta - 
libuf gloria etern ferent. Nam uti genuf homt - 
‘num compofitum excorpore camma efttta ref 
cun&e ftudiacomnianofta alia corporif:alia 
amimi naturam fequuntur: [qirar preciara fa’ 
cief-magneduutieradhecui corport{: vali : 
Le ay Aree breni dilabuntur: Aringe “ 
niteqreqia factnora ficuti amma immortaha. 
fanr. poftremo corpertf &fortunebonoyut 
initium fic fini eft-ommiacp ortacceidasrt: & os 


SALLUST.—A.D. 1466 


(atqwe imperator vite mortalium animus est / | qui ubi ad gloriam virtutis via 
crassatur: albunde pollens potensque et clarus est, neqwe fortu|na eget. 
Quippe ‘que’ probitatem, industriam, aliasqwe | bonas artes, neqwe dare neque 
eripere cuiqzam potest. | Sin captus pravis cupidinibus ad inertiam volup| 
tatesque corporis pessundatus est: pernitiosa libijdine paulisper usus: ubi 
per socordiam, vires. tem|pus etas: ingenium defluxere: nature infirmiltas 
accusatur. Suam quiqwe culpam auctores ad | negocia transferunt. Quod si 
hominibus bonarwm | rerum tanta cura esset : quanto studio aliena ac | nihil 
profutura multoque etiam periculosa petumt: | neque regerentur a casibus, 
magis quam regerent casus / | et eo magnitudinis procederent / ubi pro morta 
libus gloria eterni fierent. Nam uti genus homijnum compositum ex corpore 
et anima est/ ita res | cuncte, studiaqwe omnia nostra. alia corporis: alia | 
animi naturam sequuntur. Igitur preclara fajcies: magne divitie, ad hee vis 
corporis. et alia | omnia huiuscemodi brevi dilabuntur. At inge|nii egregia 
facinora sicuti anima immortalia | sunt. Postremo corporis et fortune bono- 
rum ut | initium sic finis est: omniaqwe orta occidunt: et) 
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and Economics of Aristotle, translated by Leonardo Aretino, in the 
library of Mr. Dyson Perrins, which was written at Milan in A. D. 1451 
(New Pal. Soc. 122). 


No. 199 


This is an extremely neat example of the book-hand of the Italian 
Renaissance period; but still of the rather compressed type seen in the 
previous specimen, Facs. 194, of A.D. 1391. 

The second example shows a further advance. It is from a MS. of 
Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 16422), written 
at Florence, A.D. 1466. 

No. 200 


Here the scribe has closely followed the pattern of the twelfth century 
(see Faces. 181), and has produced a beautiful MS. successfully imitating 
the graceful roundness of the older hand. The early printers of Italy 
had, happily, ample material of the same excellence as this MS. from 
which to construct their choice founts of type. For the widely diffused 
taste for choice volumes written in this beautiful style is proved by the 
survival of numerous examples which once adorned the libraries of 
wealthy patrons and collectors. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Latin minuscule 
literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. Indeed, after the general 
adoption of printing, MS. books ceased to be produced for ordinary use, 
and the book-hand practically disappeared in the several countries of 
Western Europe. As regards the small number of extant literary MSS. 
of a later date than the close of the century, it is noticeable that a 
large proportion of them are written in the style of the book-hand of 
the Italian Renaissance. The scribes of these late examples only followed 
the taste of the day in preferring its clear and simple characters to the 
rough letters of the native scripts. 


The English Vernacular Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


A work on Palaeography which is intended chiefly for the use of 
English students would be incomplete without dealing separately with 
the scripts employed by English scribes of the later middle ages when 
writing in the vernacular. 

We have already followed the course of minuscule literary writing in 
England down to the period of the Norman Conquest. At that date, as 
we have seen, the foreign hand had already become a recognized literary 
hand and was employed for Latin literature; and after the Conquest 
the old Saxon hand was no longer required in that department. For 
vernacular works, however, the latter naturally continued in use; and 
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Facsimite No. 201 


473 


Fy man feopnnge-O1fF hte fy hep nme-sif bic 


fy cake nne.aE tne fs ¥ noqd ne-bece bedam 


abe sep gacsan- Oxf hyn puph foe 


cam-tyedon Ser ale many Fole prheef yp yyse. 


for pypee -qhitf hand onhand 
fytle--fhine hif oc Fop Lacan phe nyee 
hpabim fope bece.donne {yhe Jaf Seop peop 


cas pypde. Sedan ew xebypize.0d oF 
lees ie caentes ay at 


masum- Seundep fo nanman 
mannef man bucan pal leafe Iehe ap Fylts 
de. pha he fytlad leaf yi ake hand sf ine 
hiya do.bece mine ofephypnefle Jepille pa 


ale sepefa habbe semoc aymbe feopep pu 


Sax ale fons habbe ende.yandagan han 
ne hee fopScume- aif trie tipa ofesthebbe. 


ENGLIsH Laws (Textus RoFFENSIs).—BEFORE A.D. 1125 


(flyman feormige. Gif hit sy her inne . gif hit | sy east inne. gif hit sy nord 
inne . bete be Sam | pe pa friS gehwritu secgan. Gif hwa purh steel | tihtlan 
freot forwyrce . and his hand on hand | sylle . and hine his magas forletan . 
and he nyte | hwa him fore bete . Sonne sy he Sxs Seow weor ces wyrde . Se 
der to gebyrige . and oSfealle se | wer Sam magum. Ne underfé nan man 
oSres | mannes man butan pes leafe te he wr fylig\de . and her he syllad 
leas wid wlce hand . gif hit | hwa dé . bete mine oferhyrnesse. Ic wille pat | 
ele gerefa hebbe gemot 4 ymbe feower wu'can . und gedon Set «le man sy 
folc rihtes wyrte . | and Set wle sprec heebbe ende . and andagan hwen|ne hit 


forS cume . gif hit hwa ofer hebbe .) 
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Facstm1LeE No. 202 


Tort ORMULUM.—EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(And he fe33m sennde sone forp / | Till beppleaem . and se33de . Nu lalferrdinn- 
gess farepp forp. And se|kepp swipe 3eorne . Patt newe | king . pat borenn 
iss / Her i }iss | land to manne. And sone summ 3e/\findenn himm . Wher 
summ he beop | onn eorpe / Wipp 3ure madd|mess lakepp himm . And bu3hepp | 
himm . and lutepp . And cumepp efft onnj3en till me / And witepp me to | 
seggenn . Wher icc me mu3he | findenn himm/ To lakenn himm. and lu| 
tenn . And te33 pa wenndenn fra pe | king / Till pex3re rihhte we3-) 
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eventually, after its cessation as a separate style of writing, a few special 
Saxon forms of letters, the ¢, the thorn (p and 8), and the w, still survived 
in MSS. to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we have 
seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule had already begun to 
tell upon the native script even before the Conquest. In the eleventh 
century the spirit of the developement which marks the general progress 
of the handwriting of Western Europe is also evident in the cast of Anglo- 
Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the assimilation of the native 
hand to the imported hand, which was soon practised in all parts of the 
country, naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. of the 
twelfth century we still find a hand which, in a certain sense, we may 
call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished from the ordinary Latin minuscule 
of the period; but, later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English scribes for vernacular books became practically nothing more than 
the ordinary writing of the day with an admixture of a few special 
Old-English letters. On the other hand, it is observed that there was a 
tendency to prefer the use of the charter-hand for books in the English 
language, and in many MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, which 
may be called an English hand, in the sense of a hand employed in 
vernacular MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century referred to above, 
we select a specimen from a copy of the Textus Roffensis, a collection of 
the Laws of Kent and of Anglo-Saxon kings and William the Conqueror, 
now in the Chapter Library of Rochester, which was written before 
A.D. 1125 (Pat. Soe. 11. 73). 


The forms of the letters are for the most part Anglo-Saxon ; but the 
general aspect of the writing is that of the Norman script, inclining to 
the charter-hand type. If we compare this specimen with the contem- 
porary example of the fine book-hand of Canterbury, written with 
elaborate care, as shown in Facs. 176, it will be seen that the writing 
of the Rochester MS. is of quite a different class. The lettering, 
while firm and well formed, is not so calligraphic and is more com- 
pressed. At the same time the hand ranks as a thoroughly good one 
for general literary purposes. If we now turn to the contemporary 
charter of Henry I, Facs. 225, we appreciate the influence so manifestly 
exercised on the character of the writing before us by the vigorous style 
of the official Chancery hand of the charter. 

The Ormulum, or homilies on the Gospel Lessons, composed in metre 
by Orm, or Ormin, an Austin canon, in the East-Midland dialect, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
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(Junius MS. 1), and was written probably in the early years of the 
thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 133). 


No. 202 


The hand is peculiarly rough, but strong; and is the work of a writer 
who could use his pen effectively and with simple uniformity, but with- 
out any attempt at beauty. Both shapes of the thorn are used; the soft 
or guttural sound of g is represented by the flat-headed Saxon letter, 
the hard sound by the same form with the addition of a curve which 
converts the bow under the head into a loop like that of the Roman 
letter. A peculiar feature is the doubling of the consonant after a short 
vowel. The second consonant is frequently written above the first; and, 
in cases where the first consonant is soft g, its duplication is represented 
by h; the over-written r is of the ordinary Roman form; and some 
double consonants are written on one stem, as in the case of p and h. 

Another example of a strong, unadorned style is a collection of 
Homilies (Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 240), also of the early part of the 
thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 94). 


No. 2038 


This again is writing of the charter-hand type and, like the Ormu- 
lum, displays the virile strength which is so conspicuous in the cursive 
hands of this period, as found, not only in legal documents, but also in 
the literary annotations, generally written with the plummet, whether 
by scribe or scholar, in the margins of their books. 

A very pretty and regular book-hand appears in a copy of the Ancren 
Riwle, or Rule for Anchoresses (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Titus D. xviii), 
written at the beginning of the thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 75). 


No. 204: 


For a work in the vernacular this MS. is unusually well executed. 
In general style, the writing may be compared with that of Facs. 182, 
of A.D. 1191-2, though the latter is rather more formal. The hand 
before us has all the vigour that we have noticed as characteristic in 
the two foregoing examples. 

Following on the same lines as the Latin hands, the transition from 
the stiff characters of the thirteenth century to the more pliant style of 
the fourteenth century is seen in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse 
of Conscience (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 57), written by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, a brother of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, A.D. 1340 
(Pal. Soc..1. 197); 
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FacsimM1LE No. 203 


at ree 


& 


nef 
edie: 
iho arte Sar mde dctickes 


Homtiiies.— EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(Sese strengpe of gode‘ ne miht tu non god don. Du miht isien sum | wel 
wis clerec . Se wisliche him gelven naht ne wissed . and pinep Sat he | hafs 
inoh3 on his witte Se he cann . ne ese strengpe ne besekd ‘nauht’ at | gode 
for Si he beleefS among San Se non god ne cunnen. And hem | he is ilich ot 
werkes . alswa lihtliche oSerhwile he misdod alswo he | Se non god ne cann . 
Se Se for godes ei3he him halt fram alle heved | sennes . and fram alle Se 
forbodes Se god him forbiet . he hafS Sese strengpe | of gode . Dese hali 
mihte forleas david kyng Sa Se he forlai3 | mid bersabee Salomones moder pe 
was bewedded urie. Ac he | navre ne 3eswaoc er he hes eft ‘h’afde . Miserere 
mei deus Sane dere|wurde salm anon he makede: and godes wraS he Sar 


mide acolede) 
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Facstm1Lte No. 204 


noties Hey u ech: a isin | 
i pibthe Mrrte | - pmedyonazi : 
hdslidy ab tehanefayshad Gieeeetrn Lien 


heamonafe mn ben 


fay 
; gare ae 


THe ANCREN RIWLE.— BEGINNING OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(in on hire se hali king as he was | and godes prophete. Nu cumes ford | 
a feble mon . haldis him pah | hehlich 3if he haves a wid hod | and a lokin 
cape . and wile iseon 3unge | ancres . and loke neode as stan hu | hire wlite 
him like . pat naves njawt hire leor forbarnd i be sumne | and seis ho mai 
baldeliche iseon ha/li men . 3ea swuch as he is for his | wide and his lokene 
sleve . Mesur qwi | desire ne heres tu pat david godes prophete | bilhwam he 
seide . Inveni virum | secwndum cor meum. I have ifunden quod | he a mon 
after mi heorte . He pat | godd self seide bi pis deorewurve | sahe . king and 
prophete culed ut of alle. 

urie hire laverd. And tu a sune|ful mon art swa hardi to casten | pin ehe 
on a 3ung wummon . pis | pat is nu seid limpes to wimmen | ah ase muche 
neod is w epinae | to wite wel his ehsihSe fram wimmen|nes sih®e. Nu mi 
leove suster if a/ni ‘is’ ful willesful to seon ow? ne welne 3e per neaver god 
ah leves him | pe lasse. Nule ich pat nan seo ow | bote he have special leave 
of ow|re maister . for alle pa preo sumnes | pat i spec of last . and al pat uvel 
of dijna pati ear spek of . al com nawt | for pi pat te wimmen lokeden 
cange|liche o wepmen’ ah purh pat ha un|wrihen ham i monnes ehesihSe) 
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Facstmite No. 205 


3) : ese irar tis re on( ht} 
- coo outjand sions et 


AYENBITE OF INWyT.—A.D. 13840 


(ine pise live. Ac pise byep yeffes ariz3t wypoute wypnymynge / and wypoulte 
lere. Vor huanne fe opre ssolle fayli / pise ssolle ous bleve. Panne byep 
hi zuo | propreliche oure ’ pet we his ne mo3e na3t lyese wylle we nolle we. 
ase we | mo3e fe opre. Je pridde scele and pe he3este is. vor per byep yefpes 
| clenliche | be love. and pou wost wel fet yefpe lyest pane name of yeffe ’ 
| huanne hit | ne is na3zt yyeve clenliche be love. Vor huamne pe yevere hep 

zi3}e to his o3e|ne prov’ pet ne is no yeh ’ ac rapre is chapvare. Huamne 

he yzy3p guod|nesse ondervonge / ope'r’ service / pet ne is no yeffe / ac hit 

is rapre dette yyoljde. Ac huanne pe yefpe comp pr oprelich‘e’ and chenliche 
| of pe welle of love wip|oute prov. wyfoute yefbe. wy'poute drede. wypoute 
enie dette’ panne is hit | ari3t ycleped / yeffe. Huerof pe filosofe zayp. 
pet yefpe / is yevynge’ wyploute ayenyefpe. pet is wyoute onderstondinge 
of ayenyefpe. ac wyp|oute more : vor to zeche love. Ine zuyche manere god 
yefp ous his yefpes | clenliche / vor pe love pet he hep to ous / and vor to 


gaderi oure herten.) 
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FacstmM1Lte No. 206 


fat by ciitvee vorce per viet petow! .; 
 Alimnst/forlope judas comand pathy) 
Alle prs. 111 Vody + pulvrtt Was TCDD fr 
to dpe for qrtcefeins: ye bed oF upchariore, 
tyelond wpe Hyuldre gird ofF forte be 
owt foxy to yelin/ Windre Whar We ll - 
Tp came, mie oF Ins Iprrage clepid to qvo2e 
shihs toye aut she clepite tic Fiveaen 
ive Wees vocke/tpeyed of npcyanore Rye 
wd tye curd Youd Wiiche ve botdige 
foxy ager pe boty hous oF alnnsty god. 
greteli glonete/ alto he omaiivi pe 
abs oF unprtorute npchanor itt off fm~ 
to bezout to Uridd1s er isle 
Chord of ye ood man: forto be onma~ 
tp ageth ope temple) pfx: alle viethite__ 
ye lord of veut Cennge/otelid pelord 
wepte 1g place wniefoutrd/forfoye be |. 
HangiKerup upcharrons hed Tpevecsit | 
coche Fit Were cupderst o2 knowl topyn 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


(stirid » by cuntree voyce pei blessiden fe lord | almi3ti / forsope Iudas comaun- 
dide pat bi | alle pingis . in body and ynwitt was redy for|to dye for cytee- 
seyns: pe hed of nychanore . | and pe hond with pe schuldre gird off - forto 
be | brou3t forp to Ierwsalem / whidre whan he fully came . men of his 
lynage clepid togydre | and prestis to pe autre: he clepide and hem pat 
weren | im pe hee3 rocke / and pe hed of nychanore sche|wid and pe cursid 
hond whiche he holdinge | forp a3einus pe holy hous of almizty god / | greteli 
gloriede / also he comaundide pe | tunge of unpitouse nychanore kitt off / 
for'to be 3oven to briddis gobetmele / forsope | pe hond of pe wood man? 
forto be hongid | up a3einws pe temple / perfore ’ alle blessiden | pe lord of 
heven seiynge / blessid pe lord pat | kepte his place undefoulid / forsobe he | 
hangide up nychanoris hed in pe hee3ist | rocke: pat it were evydent 
or knowen and opyn) 


- ¢ [ahiws p eyes lonbmen pdnentes mnaiite 
281 Fou vapetuel ped fcbal pnien aeifese 
And 2 -volbe bi Fore gus sand for fi aise 
Moye Hore ee alpareie 
se OG Wim ocnene pores meter 
aie COWS On Is HeDooF ale anes ae. 
ffond Usp yt Wert and Wy yr eadeIns: A iis forte type 3 
AND ZefF rn ef And efereneype acIns nese - 
Pomfoste Inm Wry pr cateleans try pr binse 
ange ee on him 4 if i lowest te on 
Ane bire he bolbe 18 ngs bins morte 
Lang whan Ye YRASDe : Wosbee ; 
— Whey peyes ye plouyman b1 amaslo prenerls netberte 
And fefon yan afeey-etind prt) Usip Inmzede 
__ Bane conaence and cleygiees Muse no mo ip 
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FACSIMILE No, 207 


uselBifty no man 


Prers PLlowMAN.—ABouT A.D. 1880 


(Quod peres be plouhman pacientes vincunt . | Bifore perpetuel pees . i schal 
proven pat i seide | And a vowe bifore god . and forsake hit nevere | Pat 
disce doce dilige dewm . and byn enmy . | Herteli pow him helpe . evene forp 
pi myth | Cast hote coles on his hed . of alle kynde speche { Fond wip pi wit 
and wip pi word. his love forte wynne | And 3ef him eft and eft . evere at 
his nede | Comforte him wip pi catel . and wip pi kynde speche | And lauhe 
on him pus wip love . til he lauhe on pe | And but he bowe for pis betyng. 
blynd mote i worpe | And whan he hadde iworded pus . wiste no man 
aftur | Wher peres pe plouhman bicam . so preveili he wente | And reson 
ran after . and rith wip him 3ede | Save concience and clergie . i coude no mo 


aspie) 


1184 ie 


Ona ae ene A ae 


tee OS bb 8s 


tad 
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No. 205 


In this example we have a heavy broad minuscule akin to the 
charter-hand type. The writing, while perfectly legible and of a good 
serviceable form, is of a somewhat rustic appearance, the lettering being 
clumsy and irregular and lacking the uniformity of a well-trained hand. 

Next, as a contrast, we take a few lines from a Wycliffite Bible of 
the earlier version (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15580), of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century (Pal. Soc. 1. 75). 


No. 206 . 


The square character in which this MS. is written is akin to the 
formal script maintained in the contemporary Latin liturgical and biblical 
codices, and is therefore suitable to the nature of the volume, which, 
we may fairly assume, was drawn up in this style with a view to being 
read aloud in the household, and not only for. private study. 

A MS. of the Vision of Piers Plowman (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. 
Vespasian B. xvi), from which the next specimen is selected, may be 
placed in the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps about the 
year 1380 (Pal. Soc. il. 56). 


No. 207 


The writing, in a round book-hand, partly formed on the charter- 
hand of the time, may be compared with the Facs. 193 from a 
Chronicle of about the year 1388. This style, as already stated, was 
employed in England very commonly at this period. Of a good legible 
type, it could be written with fair speed by a skilled penman; and it 
appears ordinarily in MSS. of general literature. Without eriticiz- 
ing the forms of the letters, which are generally those of the more 
flowing character of the time, it may be allowed to refer to one in 
particular, which seems to thrust itself upon the notice: this is the 
small round d of the shape seen especially in Facs. 198, which appears 
to be typical of this hand. 

A carelessly written volume is the original MS. of the Wycliffite 
version of the Old Testament at Oxford (Bodley MS. 959), by Nicholas 
Hereford, the date of which may be placed about A.D. 13882 (Pal. Soc. 
dion) 

No. 208 


This is one of the five hands in which the MS. is written, and is of 
the cursive charter-hand type which became common in the next century. 
The palaeographical interest of this volume chiefly consists in its 
being an author’s MS. The style of the writing was naturally unim- 
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‘ye offjonget of Byer no Waya"e 
Cs ope Pe er ie ees ce 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE—ABOUT A.D. 1882 


(fore pe lord / and be sonys off aaron pe prest | sholen offre be blood off hit . 
shedynge by | envyron of pe auter. pat is byfore pe dolre of pe tabernacle / 
and pe skyn of pe hoost | drawyn off~ Fe grete Jemys pei sholen kyt\te in 
gobetes . and pei sholen ley fuyr in pe | auter ’ made byfore be heep of woode. 
and | pe lemes pat ben kut above ordeynynge / | pe heed pat is. and al pat 
clevyn to pe malwe : fe entrailes and pe feet wasche wip | water / and pe 
prest shal brenne hem upon fe aujter into al brente sacrifice and sweete 
smul | to pe lord / pat 3if of pe beestes is ‘pe’ offrynge | pe al brent sacrifice 
of sheep or of gete~- | he shal offre a loomp of 0 3eer . wipoute | wem . and 
he shal offre at pe syde of pe | auter pat byholdep to pe norpe “ byfore | pe 
lord / pe blood forsope of hit pe sonys | of aaron sholen helden opon pe auter ” 
by | envyron / and pei sholle dyvyden fe lemes | pe heed and al pat cleven 
to pe mawe? and | leye opon pe woode ’ to be whiche fuyr is | to be under- 
put. pe entrailes forsobe and pe | feet pei sholen whasche wip water . and 
be | prest shal brenne alle pynges offred opon | pe auter in to brent sacrifise and 
most sweet | smul to pe lord / 3if forsope off pe briddes | pe offrynge of brent 
sacrifice were to fe | lord of turtris or colvyr briddys ’ fe prest) 
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FacstimiLE No. 209 


Coan en? pringe tne otan OF peat 


nips o20€ pe wWerkis of tullnon: tor pat 


miormotteuc and qullio: it 15 Wont wir. 
ton pF ovtUuptiotis £ OY Oufrmapotis po 
Den weeten: pe wh iche foxtoye TyHC aNd 
not (ofc wrad/ we tor Cope w pe pet ot 


Inds PiemUge pe NielGe teUNeUPUIge WE 


anew wad Of weutpuge Yarn dilcicttp 


writen ¢ fut of Play 1619 10 WHEE pr 

Ins fermoa hers Write foxtope as * 
able nan + of Conte fur Grebe ue 
cup pinge 18 mengid o€ checlhet ins 
fore Cpertyersijerfor et Eallap pve tit 


lane (chal uot mown Beep pe. 


flow of jis Cormoi befor op pate, 
alto p18 to Le Les to.p“uor moze be 
A, pphyotes yale CuALLg 


WYcLIFFITE BIBLE.—BEFORE A.D. 1897 


CHAP. 


(bounden and eny pinge liic to han of psal/mys or of pe werkis of sal‘o’mon ? 
bot pat | in demostene and tullio? it is wont to be | don pat bi devysiouns 
and verder distinccyouns pei | ben writen ’ pe whiche forsope im prose and | 
not in verse writen / we forsope to pe profit of | reders purveyinge pe newe 
remenynge with | a new maner of wriitynge han distinctly | writen / and 
first of ysay it is to wyten pat | in his sermoun he is wiisse / forsope as | a 
noble man and of eurteise feire speche ne | eny pinge is mengid of cherlhede 
in his | feire speche / wherfor it fallip pat pe trans\lacyoun schal not mowun 
keepen pe | floure of his sermoun beforn oper perafter | also per is to be leid 
to . pat not more he | is to ben seid a prophete ’ pan evange) 
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portant, provided that it was legible. The cramped character of the 
hand is in strong contrast to the handsome and leisurely script of the 
foregoing example. We have here, in this unguarded and natural hand, 
indications of the impending change to the hurried and ill-formed scripts 
of the fifteenth century. Among the forms of letters we have to notice 
the common use of the round 6-shaped cursive s, 

Another, finely written, Wycliffite Bible of the earlier version is that 
executed for Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward the Third, who was put to death in 1397 (Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MSS. 617, 618). The MS. must therefore date before that year (Pal. 
Soe... 171), 


No. 209 


In this instance again, as in the Wycliffite Bible quoted above 
(Facs. 206), the writing is rather of the liturgical type: a set book-hand.1 
It is not, however, of the precise calligraphy that would be found in 
a MS. actually written by a professional scribe for church use, It will 
be noticed that it is of a rather rougher character. But, at the same 
time, the MS. is a very handsome one and is on a large scale in two 
folio volumes, a fact pointing to the conclusion (which has its historical 
significance) that, like Facs. 206, it was written for reading aloud, and 
that it was so used in Thomas of Woodstock’s household. 

We will open the fifteenth century with a specimen from a very 
handsome MS. of Chaucer (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 7334), which must 
probably have been written quite at the beginning of the century (Pal. 
Soe. 1. 101). 


No. 210 


This is the best style developed by the scribes of the vernacular MSS. 
at this time. We recognize its connexion with the class of writing to 
which Faces. 193 and 207 belong, and also its superiority in calligraphic 
finish. Remembering that it is a script in the composition of which the 
cursive element is prominent, we may be satisfied with the measure of 
success attained in moulding it into a book-hand not wanting in 
symmetry. It will be noticed that the dot which marks the letter y 
in older MSS. is here generally indicated by a faint hair-line, like that 
marking the letter i. 

The next specimen is from a MS. of Trevisa’s translation of Ralph 
Higden’s Polychronicon (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24194), written at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century (Pd). Soci 71). 


* It may here be noted that the exact liturgical hand, as used for Latin service-books, 
was also employed in the MSS, of the English prymer (see New Pal. Soc, 93). 
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FacsImMILE No. 210 


Elyev Gas m Acp nm agreet Citee 
Aimonges aiften folk a jelBerye 
Supepnes Gp a aed of par outs 
2 Foul ofisre and Rueve of felonyo 
AL 'Sarefisl to evift and to Hi8 compaignye — 
Arete men nnght Ie Aud Genw 
ut fi open at enerie ende See | 
fitel pole of cviften FolE yer (rood me. 
an Seep peomen of cyftes Blood 4 
Shar Ceved m pat prole ser By gore | 
if manet Soryme aS men fed pere ; | 
to fynge an® to rede 
finale Paar Soon m1 Gor falehede 
Se amnong pee dilezen Bas a Vp tS fone 
A Brel cfergeoti pat ene zor Was of Age 
Bhab Vay Cp ay to (role Gas He Gone 
And eek aly SR fo Be fangh pymage 


OF arvtes meBer Bad Be m | - a 
Gn Bas ae te eae ane (ay ges a 


i, 


CHAUCER.—ABOUT A.D. 1400 


(Ther was in acy in a greet Citee | Amonges cristen folk a Jewerye | Sus- 
teyned by a lord of pat contre | For foul usure and lucre of felonye | 
Hateful to crist and to his compaignye | And purgh pe strete men might 
ride and wende | For it was fre and open at everich ende | A litel scole of 
cristen folk per stood | Doun at pe forper ende in which per were | Children 
an heep ycomen of cristes blood | That lered in pat scole 3er by 3ere | Such 
maner doctrine as men used pere | This is to say to synge and to rede | As 
smale childer doon in her childhede / | Among pese children was a wydow 
sone | A litel clergeoun pat seve 3er was of age | That day by day to scole 
was his wone | And eek also wher so he saugh pymage | Of cristes moder had 
he in usage | As him was taught to knele a doun and say) 
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FACSIMILE No, 211 


- Paces kyl gerital men Ganep nolb 
“toe Slate | orto tache Hoyo Ba ldyor fen 
tebe ’ ®. ‘he frimep Agyete Bondey Folk cn 
gtyfte Pat 16 pe Guypo tounge of énghypie 
Men ane hey oBue Couguge ANS torigy | 
18 relents SU prgng son Jlongd anv 
nguge of AMA Dye 18 Binbyngw 
E rs Anoper toh ang gaps oottinaneye (iT 
— Among) Alo mon pat fpckep Rit ayyit 
pu engelongs tr cuppa: ) Ped fea rae 18 
Leg Spiers 11 alo at p ryodns 
E 112 1816 Syncs mano Co ongtyfio 
: mpe peor Engelond £. al opp fez, 
_ fH8 SHgon Tonge pat16 solos apys Ang 
18 B90 frayptucfic Wap felbe cop Dupige 
— me11.46 Tee SAD anien np pe ft 
Map sre0d of pe Weft a Git Be condor 
pe faine pty s of ( Gene Aoppep Mage a1 | 
PUWripnge of precio pan tren of po: neat 
iin ibe of po ott GM pp Gress pat : 


TREVISA.— BEGINNING OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(opere places . Also gentil men havep now | moche Ileft forto teche here 
children fren'sche Ranulphus] hit semep a grete wonder how en glisshe pat 
is be burpe tonge of Englisshe | men and here owne longage and tonge | is 
so dyvers of soun yn pis oon Ilond and | pe longage of Normandye is com- 
lynge | of anopfer lond and hap oon manere soun | among alle men pat spekep 
hit ary3t | yn engelond trevysa / neverpeles pere is | as meny dyvers manere 
frensche in pe reem | of Fraunce as is dyvers manere englisshe | in pe reem 
of Engelond Rjanulphus] also of fe forseid saxon tonge pat is deled apre 
and | is abide scarsliche wip fewe uplondisshe | men: is gret wonder for 
men of pe Est | wip men of pe west as hit were under | pe same partye of 
heven acordep more in | sownynge of speche pan men of pe north | wip men 
of pe south . perfore hit is pat) 
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OCGCLEVE.—EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(Al po3h his lyfe be queynt pe resemblaunce | Of him hap in me so fressh 
lyflynesse | Pat to putte othir men in remembraunce | Of his persone I have 
heere his lyknesse | Do make to pis ende in sothfastnesse | Pat pei pat have 
of him lest pought and mynde | By pis peynture may a3eyn him fynde 

The ymages pat in pe chirche been | Maken folk penke on god and on his 
seyntes | Whan fe ymages pei beholden and seen | Were oft unsyte of hem 
causith restreyntes | Of foughtes gode whan a ping depeynt is | Or entailed 
if men take of it heede | Thoght of pe lyknesse it wil in hym brede 

Yit somme holden oppynyoun and sey | Pat none ymages schuld Imaked be | 
Pei erren foule and goon out of fe wey | Of trouth have pei scant sensibilite | 
Passe over pat now blessid trinite | Uppon my maistres soule mercy have | 
For him lady eke pi mercy I crave) 
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FACSIMILE No. 213 


| Oviyiur his Cram Leon leew Cyne. 
~ lI ap on me o6 yeucnely nfiuene 
| Thatg pus tegeudy waning 7 say tuyne 
|e par yolp tigyns laut trenerence_S 
| Wiyrh next pr made hath ye eveellence 
i DE ugylipte by Meany a progetyt : 
: as by pe peellys[16 fhevsysd 06 ye tye L 


Bit . 
i 
i 
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OsBERN BOKENHAM.—A.D. 1447 


(O blysful Iesu sum beem lete shyne | Upon me of hevenely influence | That 
pis legende beguwne I may termyne | To pat holy virgyns laude and rever- 
ence | Wych next pi modyr hath pe excellence | Of virgynyte by many a pre- 
vogatyf | As by pe processys is shewyd of hyr lyf 

Here begynnys the lyf of seynt kateryne 

Whylom why] Maxence was emperoure | Of erysten peplea cruel tormentour | 
Lych as pe story us doth telle | In pe cyte of Alysaundyr dede dwelle | 
A maydyn pinge ful feyr of faas | Wych of kyng Constaunce doughtyr was | 
Kateryn be name whom dam nature | Yovyn had ful many a feyr feture | 
For as it semyd in hyre formyng | She forgetyn had ych opir ping | So besy 
she was on hyr to pore | Al hyre tresoure pat very pore | She semyd to be 
whan she had do | And to pe yiftys of nature also) 
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No. 211 


This is of the same class of hand as the last, but not so exactly 
written and displaying more of the cursive element. 

Early in the century, in some of the more carefully written MSS., 
a hand of the charter-hand type, but cast in a regular and rather pointed 
form, is employed. Such is the writing of a copy of Occleve’s poem 
De Regimine Principum, (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 4866; Pal. Soc. ii. 57), 
written in the reign of Henry IV. 


No. 212 


If this example is compared with the MS. of Chaucer (Faces. 210) 
the change of style is seen to be from one which was growing in breadth 
to another of which the leading feature is compression. Here the 
pointed element characteristic of the fifteenth century is prominent, 
treated in a decorative and rather artificial manner; but, on the whole, 
the result is not wanting in success. 

In conclusion of the English vernacular series, a specimen is given 
from a MS. of Saints’ Lives in verse by Osbern Bokenham, an Austin 
Friar (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 327), written at Cambridge in A.D. 1447 
(Pal. Soc. ii. 58). 


INew2kS 


Little observation on this example is called for. The writing is the 
ordinary book-hand of the period; the thorn being the only Old-English 
letter required by the text. By this time the literary script in England, 
except under special conditions, had deteriorated and passed into the 
featureless and ill-formed character of careless decadence. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


Official and Legal Cursive Scripts 


THE history of the official and legal Cursive Scripts of Western 
Europe in the middle ages covers nearly as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the different official hands of Europe is not so necessary and is not so 
easily attainable as that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each 
country has naturally guarded its official deeds with more or less jealousy, 
and such documents have therefore been less scattered than the contents 
of ordinary libraries. And while the student will find it of chief advan- 
tage to be familiar with the history of the book-hands of all countries— 
because his researches, in most instances, will be connected with lterary 
matters, and his labours will mainly he among MS. books—he will be 
generally content with a slighter acquaintance with the official hand- 
writings of foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
material is limited. A fair knowledge, however, of the official and 
legal hands of his own country is as necessary to him as the knowledge 
of the literary hands, if he wishes to be in a position to make use of the 
vast mass of historical information to be extracted from the official and 
private records which lie ready to hand in the national repositories. 

With the object, then, of assisting the student to have, though it be 
only to a limited extent, acquaintance with the official and legal cursive 
scripts, it is proposed to touch very briefly on the developement of the 
foreign hands of this character, and to deal more fully with that of our 
own country. For a full treatment of the subject the reader must be 
referred to the various works on Diplomatic, a study which embraces the 
history, often very complex, of the developement of the practices of the 
several national Chanceries of Europe, as well as of the ditferent styles of 
writings employed. Here we confine our attention and remarks to the 
palaeography of the documents which will be cited, regarding them in 
their quality of specimens of particular scripts, and not in their quality 
of official diplomas or legal instruments. 


In dealing above with the national literary scripts of Western Europe, 
we followed the developement of the Visigothic, the Lombardie, and the 
Merovingian styles, as practised respectively in the Peninsula, in Italy, 
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and in the Merovingian or Frankish Empire. It was there shown how 
those scripts had their origin in the Roman cursive hand. But it was 
more convenient in that place to omit the intermediate national cursive 
examples which led up from the Roman hand to the literary scripts, and 
to defer quoting them until this chapter, where they can be produced 
together and can be compared with one another. It is not proposed, 
however, to do more than give early specimens of those several hands, 
in order to illustrate their origin and their connexion with one another. 

Of the Visigothic cursive the available material is limited. We have 
to be content with an example from a cursive MS. in the Escurial (Ewald 
and Loewe, Lxempla Script. Visigot. iii) containing the liturgy for the 
Benedictio cerei, written in the seventh century. 


No. 214 


In this writing little variation is to be observed from the Roman 
cursive as it appears in its later stage (Facs. 112); and the dis- 
tinctively typical letters which mark the Visigothic book-hand are 
not yet developed. The example given above (Facs. 115) from a MS. of 
St. Augustine, written in a half-cursive book-hand of the first half of the 
eighth century, contains some of the typical letters in an incipient stage. 
From this it would appear that the typical letters took shape in the 
literary hand in the course of that century. In the seventh century 
the cursive hand, as exemplified by the present specimen, was still too 
strongly affected by the pattern Roman hand to vary greatly from it. 

To illustrate the Lombardie or old Italian cursive hand, a specimen is 
selected from a deed, very illiterate, of Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Bene- 
vento, of A.D. 810 (Paleogr. urtistica di Montecassino, x2 X1y). 

No. 215 

The connexion between this writing and the Roman cursive is obvious. 
The seribe has not stinted himself in extravagant flourishes; but even 
in his fantastic tall ¢ and in his exaggerated long s, as well as in other 
letters, he only caricatures, but does not depart from, the lines of the 
parent alphabet. The zigzag form of a (as in hab, 1. 4, and in phatus, 
|. 5) is a curious developement of the open letter written above the line 
in the Roman cursive. The document being of a fairly advanced period, 
it is seen that the forms of certain letters, as the looped t and the e 
with indented back, which are characteristic of the Lombardie book- 
hand, are developed. The exaggeration which tended to make the cursive 
writing of this type, as it did the Merovingian, so involved and difficult 
to decipher became more aggressive in process of time; but, with the 
natural conservatism attaching to official and legal practice, the employ- 
ment of this script persisted in spite of hindering causes. As a con- 
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sequence of the Norman conquests in Southern Italy in 1062-77, the 
Carolingian minuscule was introduced, but the notaries still clung to the 
native writing; and even the injunctions of Frederic II against its use, 
in 1220 and 1281, did not entirely suppress it, for it lingered on in 
isolated cases as late as the fourteenth century. 


The principal interest in connexion with the old Italian cursive 
lies in the fact that from it was developed the special form of official 
writing, the littera Romana, which was practised in the Papal Chancery 
for a period of some centuries. This peculiar script is found fully 
developed in examples of the end of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth centuries; but material no longer exists to show when it had 
assumed its final shane. Among its special forms of letters are the 
a made almost like a Greek w, the e in shape of a circle with a knot 
at the top, and the t in that of a loop. (Facsimiles are to be found 
in various palaeographical collections, and especially in the work of 
Pflugk-Harttung, Specimins selzcta chartarunr pontificum Romanorum, 
1885-7.) 

The following specimen (reduced) is from a confirmation by Pope 
John VIII of privileges granted to the monastery of Tournus, written 
on a very large scale, A.p. 876 (Pf.-Hart. 5; Steffens, Lat. Palaeogr. 52). 


No. 216 


In the course of the eleventh century this official hand underwent 
considerable modification, chiefly attributable to the ever growing 
influence of the Carolingian minuscule, partly also no doubt to the 
abandonment by the Chancery of the use of papyrus in favour of parch- 
ment or vellum. The writing becomes smaller, though not on that 
account more legible, and is not spread over so large a surface. But 
the introduction of the Carolingian minuscule was not accomplished 
all at once. First used in the dating clause, it was not adopted for the 
text of documents until the pontificate of Clement Il, A.D. 1046=7 ; 
and it was not until after Calixtus II, a.p. 1119-24, that it altogether 
superseded the old Italian hand. 

An example (here on a reduced scale) of the later style of this old 
official hand is found in a bull of Paschal II, confirming the possessions 
of the Abbey of San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro in Pavia, A.D. 1102 (Steffens, 
Lat. Palaeogr. 68). 

No. 217 


Tt will be observed in this hand that, while the peculiar forms of the 
letters a and t of the old type are still maintained, the letter e often 
reverts to the more ordinary shape of the Roman cursive; but, on the 

1184 Kk 
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other hand, the letters r and s, both exaggerated in length, have assumed 
forms which are often so nearly alike that there is some danger. of 
confusion. 

After the full adoption of the Carolingian minuscule for the docu- 
ments of the Papal Chancery, the official writing of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and subsequently of the later middle ages, followed 
the general lines of the developement of the writing of Western Europe, 
cast, it must be remembered, in the mould of the symmetrical Italian 
style. 

A very peculiar and intricate character introduced at a late period 
for papal documents may here be mentioned. This is the so-called 
Littera Sancti Petri or Scrittura bollatica, a character which appears to 
have been invented for the purpose of baftling the uninitiated. It first 
appeared in the reign of Clement VIII, a.p. 1592-1605, and was only 
abolished in our own time, at the end of the year 1878. 


The Merovingian official cursive had a career resembling that of the 
Lombardie or old Italian hands. As the latter led the way to the official 
script of the Roman Curia, so the former was the direct ancestor of the 
official hands which grew up and flourished in the Imperial Chancery. 
Facsimiles of most of the documents are to be found in such works as 
Letronne’s Diplomata (1848), the Kacsimilé de Chartes et Diplomes 
Mérovingiens et Carlovingiens of Jules Tardif (1866), Sickel’s Nachlasee 
von U. F. von Kopp (1870), the Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen of 
von Sybel and Sickel (1880, etc.), and the Musée des Archives Départe- 
mentales (1878). 

In the Merovingian cursive we find the parent Roman script 
transformed into a curiously cramped style of writing, the letters being 
laterally compressed, the strokes usually slender, and the stems of letters 
above and below the line much exaggerated. 

The following example is taken from a document in the Archives 
Nationales of France (K. 2, no, 18) containing the Judgement of 
Thierry III in a suit by a woman named Acchildis against a certain 
Amalgarius concerning land in Bailleval in Beauvaisis, A.D. 679-80 
(Pol Soe; 119); 

No. 218 


This intricate script might almost seem to be purposely complicated ; 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that the official scribes were not un- 
willing to render the decipherment of the diplomas difficult. Among 
the letters may be noticed the a, formed as double-e closely written, and 
also as an open letter above the line; the t with looped back, and other 
forms of the letter in combination : the high-shouldered r ; and occasion- 
ally the sickle-shaped u. We have seen above (Facs. 124) how this 
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(Carolus gratia dei rex francorum et|— | fidelibus suis largiente domo 
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rough irregular script was drilled into a book-hand not wanting in 
calligraphic symmetry. 

After the middle of the eighth century the Merovingian cursive 
becomes less irregular, and in the reign of Charlemagne it is fairly 
legible. The following specimen is a section of a diploma of that 
monarch (Paris, Archives Nationales, K. 7, no. 15), restoring his forfeited 
possessions to Count Theobold, a.p. 797 (Albu paléogr. 16). 


No. 219 


In the ninth century a small hand of increasing regularity and 
gradually falling into the lines of the Carolingian minuscule was 
established; but, while the influence of the reformed hand is quite 
evident, old shapes of letters were retained for some time, as might be 
expected in a style of writing which would, in the nature of things, 
cling to old traditions more closely than would that of the literary 
schools. And so it progressed, affected by the changes which are seen 
at work in the literary hands, but still continuing to maintain its own 
individuality as a cursive form of writing. 

As an illustration of this progress, we select a specimen (reduced) 
from a diploma of Louis the German (St. Gall, Chapter Archives, 
F. F. i. H. 106), exchanging property with the priest Otulf, a.p. 856 
(Steffens, Lat. Palaeogr. 50). 

No. 220 

In this writing of the Imperial Chancery, as indeed in all other 
cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, the exaggeration of the 
heads and tails of letters is a marked feature. And this exaggeration 
continued inherent in the hand and was eventually carried over into the 
official Chancery hands of France and Germany and Italy. In England 
we see the influence of the script of the Imperial Chancery in the official 
hand which the Normans brought with them and established in the 
country. 


Each of the nations, then, of Western Europe developed its own style 
of official and legal writing, and in each country that writing ran its 
own course, becoming in process of time more and more individualized 
and distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same time, as we 
have seen in the case of the literary script, it was subject to the general 
law of change ; in each country it passed through the periods of the large 
bold style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the exact style of the 
thirteenth, the declining style of the fourteenth, and the careless pointed 
style and decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career we 
have not to do, except to note that certain forms of it still linger in law 
documents, as for example in the engrossing of modern English deeds ; 
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and that every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might have 
been as directly descended from the old legal cursive hand as is the 
modern German. What saved Europe from this diversity of current 
handwriting was the welcome which was given to the beautiful Italian 
cursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which stood in the 
same relation to the book-hand of the Renaissance as the modern 
printer’s Italics (the name preserving the memory of their origin) do to 
his ordinary Roman type. As the Italian book-hand of the Renais- 
sance was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of writing for the 
production of select MSS. in England and France and other countries 
beyond the borders of Italy, so the Italian cursive hand at once came 
into favour as an elegant and simple style for domestic use. In the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries an educated Englishman could 
write two styles of current writing, his own native hand lineally 
descended from the charter-hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a 
German scholar of the present day can write the native German and the 
Italian hands. And in concluding these remarks it is worth noting that 
the introduction and wide acceptance of the Italian hand has constituted 
a new starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing in 
Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted and gradually 
became nationalized in different forms in different countries; and, again, 
as the reformed minuscule writing of Charlemagne’s reign was taken as 
a fresh basis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the several 
national characteristics of the countries where it was adopted: so the 
Italian cursive hand of the Renaissance has received the impress of those 
same characteristics, in the course of its transformation into the current 
handwritings of modern Europe. 


The Official and Legal Cursive Script in England 


The handwriting employed in England for official and legal docu- 
ments after the Norman Conquest was the foreign official and legal 
script introduced by the conquerors. 

It has already been shown that in England, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, there was in use no form of writing derived directly from the 
Roman cursive, as was the case in other countries of the Continent. The 
official and legal cursive script was practically the same as that employed 
in literary productions, but, in the nature of things, not always written 
with the care and precision of the book-hand. We even find charters 
drawn up in the English half-uncial hand; but these are exceptional and 
may perhaps be monastic copies. The more usual official script was the 
pointed writing. The Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British 
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Museum and the Facsimiles of Anglo-Savon MSS. (Rolls Series) con- 
tribute largely to our knowledge of the different varieties of the hand 
as practised in different parts of the country, and we are able even to 
distinguish certain styles as peculiar to certain districts, In this place it 
is not necessary to give more than a few examples to illustrate the 
broad distinctions that existed; to do more than this would be to go 
over a second time the ground already traversed in the description of 
the English book-hand previous to the Norman Conquest. 

Among the early examples of Anglo-Saxon charters there are many 
to prove that a fine character of writing was cultivated in several of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy; but, if one kingdom is to be preferred to 
the rest, we should select Mercia, as generally the district of origin of 
the best style. The following is taken from a deed of exchange of lands 
between Cynewulf of Mercia and Wulfred Archbishop of Canterbury, 
among the Chapter deeds of Canterbury, of the year 812 (Pal. Soc.i. 11). 


No. 221 


This excellent example of Mercian writing of the early years of the 
ninth century, with its delicate play in the structure of the letters, bears 
witness to the culture of that kingdom and to the high standard attained 
by the official scribes of the time. With it may be compared the con- 
temporary example of the Mercian book-hand shown in Faces. 143. 

In forcible contrast to this elegant style, a curiously rough hand was 
practised in the south of England, particularly in the kingdom of Wessex, 
in the ninth century. The same appears also to some extent in the 
Kentish charters, presumably the result of political influence. We have 
also seen it adapted as a book-hand (Facs. 144) in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library of the middle of the century. Here is given a specimen 
from a charter of Ethelberht of Kent, exchanging land in Wassingwelle, 


A.D. 858 (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug. ii. 66). 
No. 222 


The general aspect of the writing may be very well described by the 
epithet of ragged, so meagre and careless is the formation of the letters. 
In particular, the ill-shapen letter t, with its elegant contracted bow 
ending in a heavy dot or small hook, seems to thrust itself into obtrusive 
prominence. One is tempted to seek an explanation of the apparent 
indifference to a good style of writing, even in royal deeds, in the 
disturbed state of the country owing to the Danish invasions. 

Passing on to the tenth century it will suffice to give one example of 
the charter-hand, a grant from Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, of land at 
Easton (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19791), of the year 904 (Pad. Soc. 1. 18). 
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No. 2238 


This is a good typical instance of the pointed cursive of the period, 
written with less care than in the book-hand, but not differing from it in 
the structure of the letters. Here are already indications of the change 
which was effected in the course of this century from what may be 
termed the natural pointed style of the ninth century to the artificial 
pointing of the heads of such letters as a and q, which has been noticed 
above in commenting upon the book-hand of the period (Facs. 146). 

From this time onward there is but little distinction to be observed 
between the Anglo-Saxon script as shown in the charters and the same 
written as a book-hand. It is therefore needless to multiply examples, 
and what has been written above in regard to the literary handwriting 
may be taken to apply generally to the charter-script. 


It has already been stated that the handwriting employed in England 
for official and legal documents after the Norman Conquest was the 
foreign official and legal cursive script introduced by the conquerors, 
which was founded on the Roman cursive and had been practised in 
the Chanceries of France. This form of writing, from the date of the 
Conquest down to the close of the twelfth century, remained fairly 
conservative. In the surviving charters of the early kings of the 
Norman line it commonly appears with the exaggeration of long limbs 
which we have noticed in the earlier hands derived from the Roman 
cursive. In such official documents as the Pipe Rolls the writing is 
more careful and formal; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the official cast, it has a good deal of the literary style 
of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the work being drawn up in form 
of a book. In fact, the intrinsic character of the document had a good 
deal to do with the style of writing in which it was to be inscribed. 

We begin our series of examples with a grant by William IT to 
Battle Abbey of the manor of Bromham, co. Wilts (Brit. Mus., Cotton 
MS. Aug. li. 53), probably of the year 1037 (Fucs. Royul Charters, Brit. 
Mus. 2). 

No. 224 


The charter, bestowing a royal grant, is drawn up in the large 
Chancery set hand, much in the style of a literary work if it were not 
ornamented with a profusion of capital letters of cursive type. The 
bold character of the minuscule lettering of this example has its origin 
in the handsome script which we have seen developing in the course of 
the eleventh century in the North of France (Faces. 167, 169), and then 
already affecting the book-hand of the English scribes. 
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In another style is the next specimen, being a grant by Henry I to 
the Abbot of Ramsey of the hundred of Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, 
at a rent of four mares (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 33629), between the years 
1120 and 1130 (facs. Roy. Ch. 4). 


No. 225 


This charter, being in the nature of a notification to the sheriff and 
others of the county of Huntingdon and therefore an administrative 
document, is written in the smaller Chancery hand, a rather rough but 
vigorous, pointed, backward-sloping script, the characteristics of which 
can be followed in similar documents of succeeding reigns. 

Next is a charter of Stephen confirming to the Abbey of St. Chad of 
Buildwas, in Shropshire, the manor of Buildwas, and releasing it from 
all service (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Nero C. iii. f. 172), dated at the siege 
of Shrewsbury, A.D. 11389 (Pal. Soc. ii. 21), 


No. 226 


Here again, the deed being a confirmation, the writing is altogether 
of an official character: the recognized, pointed Chancery hand. The 
exaggeration of the vertical strokes of the letters forming the first line 
of the deed is quite in accordance with the practice of the foreign 
Chanceries. 

Of the next reign a good example is found in a charter among the 
muniments of Westminster Abbey (no. xliv), whereby Henry II confirms 
to Abbot Gervase the right of pleas, etc., throughout the possessions of 
the abbey, without interference of the sheriff; a.p. 1156 (New Pal. 
Soc. 98). 

No. 227 


The writing is again in the pointed Chancery hand, reduced to 
a more refined type, and exhibiting a sense of more careful calligraphy 
in the better uniformity of the scale of the letters. 

A specimen of the reign of Richard I is taken from a charter (Brit. 
Mus., Egerton Ch. 372) whereby the king confirms Alured de Saint 
Martin in the possession of lands in Ewelme and Bensington, in Oxford- 
shire, A.D. L189 (Pal. Soc.4. 196): 


No. 228 


This Chancery hand reverts rather to the less exact style, as com- 
pared with the last specimen; but, notwithstanding, it is a vigorous, 
and, in the general formation of the letters, fairly uniform hand, dis- 
guising its better qualities by the dashing freedom of the exaggerated 
strokes. 
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In the five deeds of the Norman period which have been submitted, 
the profusion of large letters is a prominent feature; and long strokes 
are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and are occasionally provided with an 
ornamental spur near the top of the vertical stems, which thus have the 
appearance of being cloven. It will be seen that this last detail leads on 
in the thirteenth century to an elaborate system of calligraphic orna- 
mentation, which becomes so systematized as, by the stages of its 
developement, to afford clues for fixing the periods of undated documents. 

A style of the charter-hand not uncommon in private documents of 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century—rather 
squarer in its forms of letters and less exaggerated than the official 
hand—is shown in the following facsimile. It is taken from a deed of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, E. 21), 
granting land in Wykeham, co. Lincoln, A.D. 1205 (Pal. Soc. ii. 117). 


No. 229 


Except for its being rather looser in the formation of its letters and 
- more subject to flourishes, there is no great difference between this 
writing and the ordinary book-hand of the period; and it is to be observed 
that not infrequently the style of writing employed in monastic charters 
is rather of the literary than of the legal type, that is, it is more set than 
cursive. This is only what might be expected, as the monastic seriptoria 
would naturally cultivate the book-hand before all other styles (see 
p. 464). 

This preference of the more exact style of writing is conspicuous in 
many of the charters of the thirteenth century (the period when, as we 
have seen above, a more minute character was in vogue), contrasting 
strongly with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under this 
restrictive influence, a highly decorative class of documents was produced, 
in which the scribe exercised with effect his powers of penmanship in 
fanciful ornamentation of the capitals and the stems of tall letters. 

This tendency to ornament shows itself not only in private charters 
but also in the official hands. An example of this style occurs in 
a charter of King John among the Corporation records of Wilton, 
in Wiltshire, confirming to the burgesses of the merchants’ guild freedom 
from tolls and customary dues, A. D. 1204 (Pal. Soe. i. 214). 


No. 230 


In this specimen of Chancery hand the regulating influence of the 
thirteenth-century style is very apparent; and the ornamental character 
in general of the writing and the decoration of the stems, above referred 
to, mark a new period, in strong contrast to the rougher, though 
vigorous, character of the cursive official writing of the previous century. 
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This style is carried a stage further in a grant by Henry III to the 
Abbey of Bee in Normandy of land in the manor of Weedon Bec, co. 
Northampton ; A.p. 1227 (Eton College Library ; New Pal. Soc. 149). 


No. 231 


This document, like the preceding one, exhibits the growing tendency 
to regularity in the general style of the writing, but at the same time 
compliance with the tradition of the official cursive in the exageerated 
length of the stems of letters rising above the line. The decoration with 
notches or spurs at the top of the stems began at this period to take 
a further developement by extending the spurs in hair-lines which fall 
to the right and left of the stems in curves or loops. Some instances of 
this may be seen in the present example. This form of ornamentation 
became characteristic of charters of Henry the Third towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and lasted, with modifications, into the four- 
teenth century. 

The next example is an instance of the lightly written pointed 
Chancery hand. It is a notification, issued by Henry ITI to his foresters 
of Essex, of the submission of Gilbert Marshall and others, and of the 
restoration to them of their lands (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28402), and com- 
manding the said foresters to aid the sheriff against disturbers of the 
peace ; A.D. 1234 (New Pal. Soc. 150). 


No. 232 


In this example we can discern the traditional style of the earlier 
Chancery hands of Henry I and Henry II (Facs. 225, 227) still main- 
tained in the pointed character of the letters and the backward slope 
of the writing, but of course modified in details in accordance with the 
general developement of the period. 

As the century advances, more pliancy in the character of the cursive 
hands, both in official and in private documents, is observable, leading to 
modifications in the forms of letters. The curving and looping of the 
hair-strokes attached to the tall stems has already been referred to. The 
head of the letter a, on the same principle, is gradually bent downwards 
and, eventually touching the lower bow, forms an upper closed loop; and 
the small round s becomes more frequent at the ends of words and is 
formed, somewhat like the numeral 6, with a loop which tends to 
exaggeration. 

The following Letters Patent of Henry III (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19828) 
is a good instance of this later developement. The deed is an official 
recognition of the attorneys of a crusader, who is accompanying Prince 
Edward to the Holy Land; a.p. 1270 (New Pal. Soc. 219) 
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CHARTER OF THE HosPITALLERS.—A.D. 1205 


(Notum sit Omnibus presentibus et futuris Quod Ego Frater Rohertus The- 
sauravius Prior fratrum Hospiltalis Ierosolomitant in Anglia de communi 
assensu éf voluntate fratrwm nostrorum concessimus et presentae | Carta con- 
firmavimus Roberto filio Ivonis de Wicham ¢é heredibus suis unum Toftum 
et | Croftum que fuerunt Ivonis patris eius in Wicham . ef unam portionem 
terre que abutissat | super Benecroftewelle . cf aliam portionem terre ad 
Wirmodewellesicham . ef unum Essartum | Bosci ad frithwude . ef unam 
Gairam terre super Hagenegate . ef unam peciam terre in estdale uverhende . 
que habuimus ex donatione Hugonis Malet de Lindwude ¢ tenenda et habenda 
de do|mo nostra lure hereditario libere ef quiete. reddendo inde singulis 
annis domui nostre Duodecim | denarios . medietatem . ad Pascha . e¢ medie- 
tatem ad festum Sancti Michaelis! pro omni servicio nobis inde pertinente . 
Ita tamen quod in Obitu suo ef heredum suorum similiter’ tota tercia pars 
Omnium Caltallorum suorum domui nostre remanebit . Hiis Testibus . fratre 
Reimbaldo . fratre Willelmo de Se-) 
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No. 233 


In this charter we have an instance of a new developement of what 
may be termed the decorative side of diplomatic penmanship, namely, 
the accentuation of the contrast of light and heavy strokes, effected by 
a greater stress of the pen in the formation of tall vertical limbs, and 
of downward curves as seen especially in such letters as a and d and in 
the marks of abbreviation and contraction. This exaggeration of contrast 
affected the structure of the official hands for a long time. 

The charters of the reign of Edward I carry on the tradition of the 
cursive official hand, as we have just now seen it, in its relaxing stage, 
and show a further advance in the more open order of the letters and in 
the tendency to roundness characteristic of the fourteenth century. 

The following is a typical example (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 43, D. 9). 
It is a licence to Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, to receive a re-grant of 
land from the Earl of Lincoln; A. p. 1303 (Pal. Soe. i. 254). 


No. 234 


Here we have entered on the fourteenth century, a period when the 
great change which, as we have seen, came over the literary handwriting 
of England, also affected the official and legal cursive hands. In the 
charter before us a further developement in the closed and looped a and 
in the round s referred to above is to be noticed. At this time also 
a change begins in the formation of the tall letters: the spur or flourish 
on the left side at the top of the stem is in some instances dispensed 
with, leaving the letter provided with a simple curve or loop on the 
right, instead of a cloven top. Further progress in these particulars 
is seen in the charters of the reign of Edward II, in the course of which 
the style of decoration of the tall stems, just noticed, becomes more and 
more characteristic, 

As a specimen of a private charter, in which the developements 
affecting the official and legal cursive hand, noted above, are fairly well 
represented, we may select a release (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 23834) by 
John de St. John of the manor of Amport, co. Southampton, of the 
year 1306 (New Pal. Soc. 197). 


No. 235 


The writing of this charter. is interesting as an illustration of 
a transitional stage, in which the stiffness of the thirteenth century is 
not altogether forgotten, while the pliancy of the new style manifests 
itself in the easier flow and wider spacing generally of the text. The 
characteristic forms of closed a and round s, noted above, and the 
prevalence of the curve or loop on the right of the tall stems, are to 
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be observed. This class of writing is prevalent in charters of the later 
years of Edward [’s reign. 

The official deeds of Edward III’s reign gradually throw off the 
round style which was characteristic of the two preceding reigns, and 
begin to assume the rather pointed formation of the letters which 
developes more strongly as time passes. The following specimen (reduced) 
is from an Inspeximus of Edward III, under the Great Seal (Brit. Mus., 
Harley Ch. 83, C. 13), of an accord in Parliament restoring Richard de 
Arundel to the honours of the earldom of Arundel; a. p. 1831 (Vew 
Pat. Soc. 198). 

No. 236 


This formal Chancery hand appears in the Letters Patent and other 
deeds issued under the Great Seal of Edward’s reign, and has an 
individual character which cannot be mistaken. Examining the several 
letters, one readily traces their descent from those of the later period of 
the reign of Henry III (e.g. Facs. 233); but, at the same time, the 
wide difference in general character between the hands of the two reigns 
_marks the rapid progress effected in the interval. It is interesting to 
note the employment of exaggerated ornamental letters in the first 
line: a survival of the ancient practice, which again, as we shall see 
from other examples, lasted to a still later date. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 11308), written more freely, 
shows the growing angular or pointed treatment of the letters. It is 
an undertaking of the Black Prince to observe the extension of time 
for fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny; A. D. 1360 (Pal. Soc. 11, 140). 


No. 237 


This deed, written by an official secretary, exhibits an advanced 
style, foreshadowing the pointed and angular character which was to 
be the common form of the cursive of the next generation. But the 
same progress was not to be looked for everywhere. While an official 
clerk, working in the centre of public affairs, would be conversant with 
the latest forms of official handwriting, in the provinces or in the quiet 
of monastic life, where things would not move so fast, older fashions 
would prevail. 

BE =O | eae 

Thus, our next example presents an older appearance (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 20620). It is an undertaking of the Pnor and Convent of 

2 2 d : Sa feterawn ti : 2 
Sempringham to pray for members of the family of Marmion; A. D. 1379 
(Pal. Soc. 1. 256). 
No. 238 


This less cursive hand is of the class which was much practised 
in monastic establishments, and was employed to a considerable extent 
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in chronicles and other MS. volumes compiled in their scriptoria. It 
is akin to the more regular style which we have seen developed as 
a literary hand in Facs. 193. The natural tendency of monastic 
scribes to incline to a more formal style, even in legal documents, has 
already called for remark. 

The official cursive of Richard II's reign assumed, towards the close 
of the century, a small pointed style; quite characteristic also of the 
next two reigns. A specimen is selected from Letters Patent of Richard 
(Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 43, E. 33), granting the wardship and marriage 
of Elizabeth Fychet; a. p. 1895 (Pal. Soc. i. 257). 


No. 239 


In this example we have a developement in the direct line of the 
official hand of the Black Prince’s deed of 1360 (Faces. 237); and if the 
two documents are compared we are struck with the great change 
effected in the course of five and thirty years; with the disappearance 
of the flexibility of the fourteenth century, which still, to a fair extent, 
_characterized the writing of the earlier deed; and with the rapid growth 
of the new pointed style. At the same time the writing, as an official 
hand, is regular, the lettering, as already noted, being on a compara- 
tively small scale, which seems to have been much affected by the 
scribes of the early years of the fifteenth century. \ 

As a specimen of an ordinary cursive hand of the time we may 
take a deed (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 48, I. 25) whereby the Bishop of 
Norwich, Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, pledges certain plate as 
security for a quarter’s pay of a soldier serving beyond sea; A.D. 1416 
(Pal. Soc. i. 258). 

No. 240 

Although the letters are roughly formed, there is still a certain sim- 
plicity in the general character of the writing which marks the deed as 
belonging to the early period of the century. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter part of the 
century when the pointed style was carried to an extreme, we must be 
content to select the three following examples, which may serve to 
give some indication of its later developement ; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of this period can only be 
gained by examination of a full series of documents. 

The first specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 22640) is a general pardon 
issued by Henry VI in favour of Nicholas Carew; A.D. 1446 (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 178). 

No. 241 

This is a favourable example of the formal Chancery hand of the 
period, written with laborious minuteness, but abandoning exact (is- 
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tinctions between individual letters which the scribes of earlier centuries 
were careful to observe. In this advancing stage of the pointed style 
the letters i, m, n, u are formed by so many uniform strokes, without 
differentiating curves: one of the indications of the general carelessness 
that marks the cursive writing of the fifteenth century. Here, too, we 
observe a growing tendency to systematic flourishes, as for example in 
the marks of abbreviation. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, B.47) is from a private 
deed: a lease from the Prior of Canterbury of the Windmill of West- 
Cliffe by Cooling; A.D. 1457 (Pal. Soc. i. 260). 

No. 242 

This hand is of a rougher style, and is rather of the class of the 
document of 1415 (Faces. 240); its later date, however, being marked by 
the more pointed character of the letters in general, and by the increasing 
tendency to use flourishes. 

Lastly, to close the century, the following example (Brit. Mus., Add. 
Ch. 989) is from a bond of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Great 
Chamberlain and Admiral of England, to Philip, Archduke of Austria 
and Duke of Burgundy, for the observance of the treaty between 
England and Burgundy; a. p. 1496. 

No. 243 

In this hand we reach the climax of the official pointed style at 
the end of the fifteenth century, still restrained, however, and carefully 
written on account of the important nature of the document. 

Having thus seen passed in review the series of examples which have 
been placed before him, the student will have gathered a general idea 
of the changes which passed over the official and legal cursive hand- 
writing of England from the period of the Norman Conquest to the 
close of the fifteenth century. The means to extend the knowledge thus 
acquired is fortunately not far to seek. Collections of charters are of 
course to be found in public libraries, but they are not confined to those 
repositories. They are not uncommon even in private hands. How 
profitable the study of such collections may prove in training and in 
practising the faculties of the eye, those who undertake it will soon 
appreciate. 


It is not the design of this work to pursue the history of Latin 
Palaeography beyond the end of the fifteenth century; and the examina- 
tion of the literary hand was accordingly brought to a close when it 
had reached that limit. With regard, however, to the official and legal 
cursive writing which has just been examined and which was not super- 
seded by the printing press, as was the case with the set literary style, 
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it will not be out of place to lay before the student, very briefly, a few 
later varieties, some of which were elaborated in certain of the law 
courts and became the styles peculiar to those courts. 

In most of the.English legal cursive handwriting of the first half of 
the sixteenth century a certain heaviness of style was the fashion ; but 
afterwards this gave place to a lighter and more elegant character, 
which was fully established by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the seventeenth century, 
and then was gradually toned down into a form modified by the Italian 
current hand of the day. The following specimen of this Elizabethan 
cursive legal hand is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. Ch. 24798). 

No. 244: 

In this hand we have a flowing style which has shaken off the 
angular treatment of the fifteenth century, although the line of descent 
of the Elizabethan hand is still quite apparent. If, for example, we 
compare it with the charter of the year 1457 (Facs. 242), written in the 
ordinary legal hand of that day, the relationship between the two 
documents may readily be traced; and yet there is an interval of nearly 
a century and a half between them. But that interval has made all 
the difference in the genius of the penmanship, and has induced an easy 
pliancy, compared with which the character of the older hand appears 
to be one of awkward restraint. The close of the sixteenth century 
may be referred to as the epoch of the rise of the modern current hand, 
as distinguished from the more slowly written and more disjointed 
cursive writing of the middle ages. 

The new flowing character early in the seventeenth century is well 
shown in a deed of the year 1612 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24000). 

No. 245 

In this example we have a further advance on the style of the 
preceding document. This is the type of legal hand which continued 
fairly constant for some time and which was the direct ancestor of the 
ordinary engrossing hand of the modern law-writers. 

Here, then, we may take leave of the ordinary type of legal cursive 
writing, and turn to the peculiar official legal hands referred to above. 
From the earliest times succeeding the Norman Conquest there were, as 
we have seen, certain styles followed, though not uniformly, for parti- 
cular official documents. But it was not until the sixteenth century that a 
perfected system of special styles for certain courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given the name of 
‘secretary ’,* and which is in fact the hand which has been illustrated 


1 Wright, Court Hand Restored, ed. Martin, 1879, p. xil. 
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by the two preceding facsimiles, there are two main styles which 
practically cover the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. The former was 
used for records under the great seal; the latter was employed in the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, for fines and recoveries, 
placita, ete. These two kinds of writing do not vary very materially ; 
both may be described as fanciful renderings of the ordinary legal hand. 
The Chancery hand, of the pattern found in its developed form in the 
sixteenth century, appears in an incipient stage in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and is therefore of an earlier origin than the Court 
hand, which indeed is rather a modification of the Chancery hand itself. 
It will be enough to select one or two examples of each style in order to 
give a general idea of their character. 

First we take a few lines from an exemplification of a Chancery 
decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 26969) in illustration of 
the Chancery hand of the reign of Henry VIII. 
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Also an example from a grant of wardship and marriage of the 
year 1618, which illustrates the form which the hand had assumed in 
the reign of James I (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28271), a form altogether of 
the modern type, which continued in practice to quite a recent date. 
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In these two examples of the Chancery hand it will be seen that the 
chief characteristic is a fanciful angular and upright treatment of 
the letters without deviating from the setting of ordinary writing. It 
is not easy to find words to convey any concise description of this 
fantastic script. We may content ourselves with seeing in it, as in the 
official writing of chanceries in general, an attempt on the part of the 
scrivener to render his chancery script difficult reading for the uninitiated 
layman, and thus to reserve to himself some professional advantage. 

With the Court hand the treatment is different. While the shapes 
of the letters (with the exception of e, which in this style is in the 
circular form) are practically the same as in the Chancery hand, the cast 
of the writing is quite altered by lateral compression, which cramps and 
narrows the letters in an exaggerated manner. At the same time the 
Court hand follows the lead of the Chancery hand and rivals it in its 
fantastic character. 

Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry VIII’s reign, and is 
taken from a final concord, or foot of a fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch, 23639). 
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No. 248 


We also select a passage from an exemplification of a plea of 
Elizabeth’s reign, dated in the year 1578 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 25968). 
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There is practically no great difference in style between these two 
specimens. ‘The latter is perhaps to some extent the better hand and 
shows a very slight advance on the other; but the forms of the letters 
are so stereotyped in this class of writing that the space of nearly half 
a century which lies between the two documents has impressed but little 
trace of change on the later one. In the case of official scripts such as 
the Chancery hand and the Court hand, employed, as they were, only for 
special purposes, and uninfluenced by other styles of writing, we find 
the same conditions, on a more restricted scale, as have been noticed in 
the history of those national hands which were confined to a compara- 
tively limited career and remained secluded from intercourse with the 
styles of other countries. Such scripts naturally become more and more 
conservative, and in the end are mere petrifactions. 

Lastly, to show further how very gradual was the alteration wrought 
by time in the character of the Court hand, an example is taken from 
a final concord of the reign of Charles II, bearing the date of 1673 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25871), nearly a century and a half after the date of 
the final concord above (Facs. 248), of the time of Henry VIII, with 
which it is to be compared. 
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The more recent date of this document is to be recognized by the 
coarser style of the writing and by the broken appearance of the letters, 
which is effected by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued in practice down to the reign of George IT; 
the Chancery hand still survives in the modern engrossing hands employed 
in enrolments and patents. 


Our task is ended. We have traced the developement and progress 
of Greek handwriting, in its literary form, from the earliest examples 
beginning in the fourth century B.¢., down to the close of the fifteenth 
century of our era. We have also been able to follow the course of 
Greek cursive writing from the third century B.C. down to the eighth 
century, the date when material fails us. 

In the domain of Latin Palaeography the anterior limit has been less 
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remote; but we have followed its progress through a wider field. We 
have seen it, in its literary dress, pass through the stages of Capital 
writing, and of Uncial writing and the scripts immediately connected 
therewith. For the history of Latin cursive writing in the early 
centuries of our era we have been able to gather valuable details from 
the scanty material at our command. We have witnessed the trans- 
formations which the Latin script assumed in its course of developement 
under national influences. And we have followed it in its career through 
the book-hands of Western Europe, from the days of Charlemagne to the 
end of the fifteenth century. Finally, we have taken account. in a limited 
degree, of the official and legal cursive writing of the middle ages, and, 
in particular, of its styles as practised in our own country. 

But this work does not pretend to be more than an Introduction to 
the study of Greek and Latin Palaeography. The main object kept in 
view has been to place before the student a clear outline representing 
salient features, and to leave the details to be filled in by more minute 
and specialized research. 

In its secondary aspect, as a contribution to the general history of 
handwriting, if it may be allowed that function, a palaeographical work 
such as this brings out clearly the fact that national and personal 
character is as strongly marked in the handwriting of nations and of 
individuals as it is in their moral and physical attributes. The modern 
nations of Europe can never suffer the varieties and changes in their 
handwritings which fell to the lot of their ancestors. The printing press 
has rendered such a possibility impossible. Yet the printing press itself, 
with all its power to enforce uniformity, at least in literary works, has 
been powerless to repress the national and individual character, which 
breaks out, and will continue to break out, in the domestic handwriting 
of the day. This assertion of character will last to the end, whatever 
mechanical influences may rise up to check its natural course. Un- 
doubtedly such mechanical changes as the abandonment of the quill-pen 
for the steel nib and the introduction of the stylographie pen have 
affected our modern current writing very much for the worse, and other 
inventions may serve to give it a still worse turn in the future; but the 
natural hand is not to be expelled. Character will persist, though the 
writing may become villainous. Whether the palaeographer of the 
distant ages will direct his researches to the elucidation of the national 
hands of his day we need not stop to consider. We do not envy him his 
task, content as we are that the lines have fallen unto us in pleasanter 
places, 
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Greck Mediaeval Manuscripts (Fucsimiles), 


Omont (H.), Chronological table of facsimiles of dated Greek MSS. from 800 to 
1593 [in Fac-similés des manuscrits grecs datés de la Biblioth2que nationale |, 
Paris, 1891, fol. 

Sabas, Spectmina Palaeographica codicum Graecorum et Slavonicorum, Moscow, 
1863, 4to. 
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Omont (H.), Mac-similés des manuscrits grees datés de la Bibliotheque nationale du 
ix® au wiv® srécle, Paris, 1891, fol. 

, Hac-similés des plus anciens manuserits grecs, en onciale et en minuscule, de la 

Bibliotheque nationale du iv? aw ait? siecle, Paris, 1892, fol. 


* In this series and others, e.g. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Latin Papyri are included ;_ but 
they are very few in number. ; 
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Omont (H.), 7’rés anciens manuscrits grecs bibliques et classiques de la Bibliothéque 
nationale, présentés % S. M. Nicholas II, etc., Paris, 1896, fol. 

, Fac-similés des manuscrits grees des av® et evi? sidcles reproduits en photolitho- 
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Martin (A.), Lac-similés des manuserits grecs d’ Espagne, gravés d’apres les photo- 
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Franchi de’ Cavalieri (P.) and Lietzmann (J.), Specimina codicum Graecorwia 
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Steffens (F.), Proben aus griechischen MHandschriften und Urkunden, Trier, 
1912, 4to. 


Greek Tachygraphy and Abbreviations. 


Gardthausen (V.), Geschichte der griechischen Tachygraphie {in Archiv fiir Steno- 
graphie|, Berlin, 1906, 8vo. In progress. 

Gitlbauer (M.), Die Ueberreste griechischer Tachygraphie in cod. Vat. graec. 1809, 
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, Die drei Systeme altgriechischer Tachygraphie |in the Denkschriften of the 
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Wessely (C.), Hin System altgriechischer Tachygraphie [in Denkschr. Imp. Acad. 
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—~-, Palacographische Forschungen [in the Abhandl. der histor. Classe of the 
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Prou (M.), Manuel de paléographie latine et Srangaise, Paris, 3rd ed., 1910, 8vo. 
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——, Early Irish minuscule script, Oxford, 1910, 8vo. 
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Facsimiles: General. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


[There are three important series of Reproductions of Manuscripts, viz : 


1. Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, duce Guilelmo Nicolao Du 
Rieu [et Scatone De Vries]. Issued at Leyden since 1897. 

2. Codices e Vaticanis selecti, phototypice expressi jussu Leonis PP. XIII [et Pit 
PP. X], consilio et opera curatorum Bibliothecae Vaticanae. Issued at Rome, 
Milan, etc., since 1899. 

3. Reproductions de manuscrits et miniatures de Ja Bibliothéque nationale, 
publiées sous la direction et avec notices de M. Henri Omont. Issued in 
uniform size, octavo, since 1901. 


In the following list of the principal reproductions, those which have been 
issued in these series are indicated by the letters [C.G. L.],[C. V. S.J], and 
[R. B. N.], respectively. | 
Aeschylus : Codex Laurentianus, xxxii. 9; ed. E. Rostagno, 1896. 

Aesop: Codex Vossianus lat. oct. 15; ed. G. Thiele, 1905. [C. G. L. suppl. iii.] 
Anglo-Saxon: Codex Vercellensis ; ed. R. Wiilker, 1894. 

: The Epinal Glossary, Latin and Old English ; ed. H. Sweet, 1883. 
Anthologia Latina: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. lat. 10318; ed. H. Omont, 

19039) |b. N.av.| 
Anthologia Palatina: Codex Palatinus and Codex Parisinus; ed. C. Preisendanz, 

191 1 C..G: Bex] 

Aristophanes: Codex Ravennas 137, 4, A; ed. J. Van Leeuwen, 1904. 

LC Gal ix.| 
——_: (Codex Venetus Marcianus 474; ed. J. W. White and T. \W. Allen, 

1902, [Soc. Hellenic Studies. | 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens: British Museum, Papyrus cxxxi; ed. 

F. G. Kenyon, 1891. 

, Poetics: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. 1741 fonds grec; ed. H. 

Omont, 1891. 

Bacchylides : British Museum, Papyrus decxxxiii ; ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1897. 
Beowulf: British Museum, Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xv; ed. J. Zupitza, 1882. 

[Early English Text Soc. | 
Bible, Greek: Codex Alexandrinus, British Museum, Royal MS. 1 D. v—viii; ed. 

E. M. Thompson, 1879-83. 

: (New Test. and Clementine Epp.); ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1909. 


[ Reduced. | 

——_: Codex Vaticanus 1209; ed. J. Cozza-Luzi, 1889-90. 

; ed. J. Mercati, 1904-7. [C. V.8. iv.] 

——, Pentateuch, etc.: Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus, Leyden, etc.; ed. 
H. Omont, 1897. [C. G. L. i] 

—_—, Octateuch: Constantinople, Seraglio Library ; ed. T. Uspensky, 1907. 

__: Genesis; Vienna MS., ed. R. von Hartel and F. Wickhoff, 1895. 

-_—, Deuteronomy and Joshua: Freer MS., ed, H. A. Sanders, 1910. 

——, Joshua: Vatican, Cod. Palat. graec. 431; ed. P, Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 1905. 
[C. V.8. v.] 

———, The Prophets: Codex Marchalianus, Vatican, cod. graec. 2125; ed. 
J. Cozza-Luzi and A. Ceriani, 1890. 

—_—, New Testament : Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus ; ed. K. Lake, 1911. 

——, Gospels: Codex Rossanensis, 3; ed. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 
1880. 

____. ___: Codex Rossanensis and Codex Sinopensis; ed, A, Mutioz, 1907. 
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Bible, Greek-Latin, Gospels and Acts: Codex Bezae ; Cambridge University pub- 
lication, 1899. 

, Pauline Epistles: Codex Boernerianus, Dresden, A. 145b; ed. A. Reichardt, 
1909. 

Bible, Latin, The Utrecht Psalter ; Palaeographical Society, 1874. 

, The Gospel Book of Saint Margaret: Bodleian MS. 29744; ed. W. Forbes- 

Leith, 1896. 

, Pauline Epistles, with Irish glosses: Wiirzburg University Library; ed. 
L. C. Stern, 1910. 

Catullus: Codex Sangermanensis, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 14137; ed. 
E. Chatelain, 1890. 

Demosthenes : Codex , Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. grec 2934; ed. H. Omont, 1892-3. 

Commentary of Didymus, Berlin, Papyrus 9780; ed. H. Diels and 
W. Schubart, 1904. 

Dio Cassius: Codex Vaticanus graecus 1288; ed, P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 
1908-29 PCL VE Sei 

Dioscorides : Codex Aniciae Julianae, Vienna, Med, gr. 1; ed, A. de Premerstein 
and others; 1906. [C. G. L. */ 

Domesday Book; ed. Sir H. James [ Ordnance Survey |, 1861-4. 

Enoch, The Book of, and the Gospel and Revelation of Peter; ed. A. Lods 
(Mémoires de la Mission archéol. francaise au Caire}, 1893, 

Exchequer Receipt Roll, a. p. 1185: Public Record Office ; ed. H. Hall, 1899. 

Fronto: Codex Vaticanus 5750; ed. F. Ehrie, 1906. [COV aS ets 

Gaius: Codex rescriptus Veronensis, Bibl. Capit. xv (13); ed. A. Spagnolo, 
1909. 

Gregory of Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 17654; ed. H. Omont, 1905, 
[R. B. N, iii.) 

Herodas: British Museum, Papyrus exxxv; ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1892. 

Homer, Jliad. Fragmenta Ambrosiana, F, 205 inf.; ed. A, M. Ceriani and 
A. Ratti, 1905. 

—— : Codex Venetus A, Marcianus 454 ; ed. D, Comparetti, 1901. [C. G. L. vi. | 

—— The Cureton Homer: British Museum, Add, MS, 17210; ed. W. Cureton, 
1851. 

Horace : Codex Bernensis 363; ed. H. Hagen, 1897. [CG sisi.) 

Hyperides, Athenogenes: Louvre Papyrus; ed. E. Revillout, 1892. 

Trish: The Book of Ballymote: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed. R. Atkinson, 
1887. 

, Leabhar Breac: MS. Royal Trish Academy ; ed. J. O’Longan and 

Prof. O’Looney, 1876. 

, Leabhar na h-Uidhri: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed. J. T. Gilbert, 1870. 

——, The Yellow Book of Lecan: MS. Royal Ivish Academy; ed. R, Atkinson, 
1896, 

——,, The Book of Leinster: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed, R. Atkinson, 1880. 

—— : Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. B. 502; ed, K. Meyer, 1909, 

Isidore, Ltymologiae: Codex Toletanus 15, 8 ; ed. R. Beer, 1909, [C; G. L. xui. | 

Jerome, St., Chronica: Codex Floriacensis; ed. L, Traube, 1902. [C. G. L: 
suppl. 1. | 


Bodleian MS. Auct. T. ii, 26; ed. J. K, Fotheringham, 1905. 

Justinian, Pandects : Codex Florentinus, olim Pisanus; Laurentian Library pub- 
lication, 1902-11. In progress. 

Liturgies, Antiphonal of St. Gregory: MS. of St. Gall; ed. Pére Lambillotte, 
1867. 

, Benedictional of St. Althelwold, Bishop of Winchester: Duke of Devon- 

shire’s MS.; ed. G. F. Warner and H. A, Wilson, 1910. [Roxburghe Club. | 
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Liturgies, Menologium of Basil JI: Vatican, cod. graec. 1613; ed. P. Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri, 1907. [C. V. 8. viii. ] 

——, The Stowe Missal: Royal Irish Academy, D. ii. 3; ed. G. F. Warner, 1906. 

, The Metz Pontifical: Sir T. Brooke’s MS. ; ed. E. 8. Dewick, 1902. 

Livy: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 5730; ed. H. Omont, 1907. [R. B. N. i.] 

: Codex Vindobonensis, lat. 15; ed. C. Wessely, 1907. [C.G. L. x1] 

Lucretius: Codex Vossianus; ed. E. Chatelain, 1908. [C. G. L. xii. | 

Menander: Papyrus, Cairo Museum, no. 43227 ; ed. G. Lefebvre, 1911. 

Mortuary Roll of St. Vitalis, Abbot of Savigni; ed. L. Delisle, 1909. 

Nibelungenlied : Hohenems-Munich MS. A. ; ed. L, Laistner, 1886. 

Ordericus Vitalis: Codex Vaticanus, Reg. 703 A.; ed. H. Omont, 1902. 

Ordericus Vitalis and Robert of Torigni: Rouen MS, 1174 and Leyden MS. 20; 
ed. J. Lair, 1910. 

Philip Augustus’ Register: Vatican, MS. Ottoboni 2796 ; ed. L. Delisle, 1883. 

Plato : Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus; ed. T. W. Allen, 1898-9. [C. G. L. iii, iv. | 

—-: Codex Parisinus A.; ed. H. Omont, 1908. 

, Lheaetetus, Commentary on: Berlin, Papyrus 9782; publication of the 
Berlin Museums, 1905. 

Plautus ; Codex Palatinus C. ; ed. C. Zangemeister, 1900. [C. G. L. v.] 

Propertius : Codex Guelferbytanus Gudianus 224; ed, T. Birt, 1911. [C. G. L. xvi. ] 

Ptolemy: Mount Athos MS. ; ed. V. Langlois, 1867. 

Roland, Chanson de: Bodleian Library, Digby MS. 23; ed. HE. Stengel, 1878. 

Sophocles: Codex Laurentianus, xxxii, 9; ed. E, M. Thompson and R. C. Jebb, 
1885. [Soc. Hellenic Studies. | 

Tacitus: Codex Laurentianus Mediceus 68, i, ii; ed. H. Rostagno, 1902. [C.G. L.vii. ] 

, De oratoribus and Germania: Codex Leidensis Perizonianus ; ed. G. Wis- 
sowa, 1907. [C. G. L. suppl. iv. | 

Terence: Codex Ambrosianus H. 75 inf. ; ed. E. Bethe, 1903. [C. G. ‘L. viii. ] 

Theodosius, Codew vi-viii: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 9643; ed. H. Omont, 1909, 
[R. B. N, ii. | 

Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, Chronicle ; Dresden MS. R. 147; ed. L. Schmidt, 
1905. 

Tibullus: Codex Guelferbytanus 2829; ed. F. Leo, 1910. [C. G. L. xiv. | 

Timotheus, Persae: Berlin Papyrus; ed. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 1903. 

Virgil: Codex Vaticanus 3225; ed. F. Ehrle, 1899. (C2Ne Siac 

—-—: Codex Romanus, Cod. Vat. 3867; ed. F. Ehrle, 1902. [CVn S. ti. 

Welsh: The Black Book of Carmarthen; ed. J. G. Evans, 1888. 


* * Monsieur Henri Omont has recently issued an enlarged second edition of his 
Listes des Recueils de Fac-similés et des reproductions de manuscrits conserves & la 
Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, 1912. It comprises reproductions of miniatures and 
ornaments of MSS. as well as reproductions of texts. 
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Abbas, or Eutyches, a slave, sale of, 320. 

Abbreviations. See Contractions. 

Abinnaeus, Flavius, ‘praefectus castrorum’ 
at Dionysias, correspondence, 99 ; 

official letter to, 174-5. 

Abu-Simbel, Greek inscriptions at, 5. 

Abtisir (Busiris), Persae of Timotheus found 

_ _ at, 100. 

Accents, Greek, 61-2 ; Latin, 64. 
Acchildis, judgement in suit of, 498-9. 
Actium, Battle of, poem on, 274, 276. 
Acts of the Apostles. See Bible. 

Ailfric, Abbot of Cerne, grammar, 398, 400. 

Aithelstan, King of England, his MS. 
Gospels, 418, 420. 

Aithelwold, St., Bp. of Winchester, Bene- 
dictional, 284, 430, 432. 

Aidan, founder of the see of Lindisfarne, 
385. 

Alburnus Major, in Dacia, waxed tablets 
found at, 18, 311, 315-19. 

Aleuin of York, Abbot of St. Martin’s of 
Tours, assists in reform of writing in 
France, 367 ; works of, 348, 350-1, 417, 
419. 

Aldhelm, De Virginitate, 429-81. 

Aldred, priest, writer of glosses in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, 386. 

‘Alexandrinus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 206-8. 

Alphabets: Greek and Latin, 1-7 ; age and 
developement of the Greek alphabet, 
2-3; its sibilants, 3; local forms, 4; 
groups, 4; developement of the Latin 
alphabet, 5-6 ; tables of Gk. literary and 
cursive alphabets in papyri, 143-7, 
191-4; analysis and comparison of the 
same, 184-90, 195-7; tables of letters in 
gragiti and waxed tablets, 312-138, 317- 
18; tablesand analysis of Latin cursive 
alphabets, 832-7. 

Alypius, Aurelius, receipt, 176-7. 

Amalarius of Metz, De Officiis Ecclesiasticis, 
418, 423-4, 

‘Ambrosian Homer’, iad, 141, 198-9, 201. 

Ambrosian Library. See Milan. 

Amherst Library, Fables of Babrius in, 
324. 

‘ Amiatinus, Codex’, Latin Bible, 289, 295. 

Amport Manor, co. Southampton, grant 
of, 532, 586-7. 

‘Ancren Riwle, The’, 476, 478. 

Anicia, Juliana, MS. of Dioscorides written 
for, 208-10. 


Aphroditopolis, papyri found at, 100. 

Apocalypse, The, commentary of Beatus 
on, 346-7. 

Apostrophe: uses in Gk. MSS., 62-3. 

Aquileia, Council of, Acts, 339. 

Arabs: papyri relating to their adminis- 
tration in Kegypt, 100, 180-3; their 
‘protocols’ in papyri, 25; their manu- 
facture of paper, 25, 34-6. 

Aratus, MS. at Boulogne, 284. 

Arcus, a folded sheet, 54. 

Arethas of Patras, Archbp. of Caesarea, 
MSS. owned by, 221-2. 

Aretino, Leonardc, translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, 470, 472. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, his system of 
punctuation, accents, etc., 60-2. 

Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 46, 50, 
78-9, 98, 127-8, 166-7; comment. on 
Porphyry’s Introduction to, 250-1; 
Latin translation of his Politics, 470, 
472. 

Aristoxenus, on metre, 133. 

‘Armagh, Book of’, Latin N. Testament, 
376, 378-80. 

Artavus, a penknife, 43. 

Artemisia, the curse of, 107-8. 

Arundel, Richard, Earl of, restoration of, 
533, 5388-9. 

Ashridge College, co. Bucks., owned MS. 
of Petrus Comestor, 450, 454-5. 

Asia, Western: use of skins as writing 
material, 27. 

Assa, King of Egypt, ancient papyrus of, 
21, 


Assyrians: their use of clay as writing 
material, 10; duplicate tablets, 13, 19; 
use of papyrus, 22. 

Asterius, ‘consul ordinarius,’ revised the 
Medicean Virgil, 283. 

Athanasius, St., treatises, 255, 262. 

Athens : olive-leaves used for ostracism, 9; 
early use of wooden tablets, 14; and of 
papyrus, 22. 

Athletic club, diploma, 166, 169-70. 

Athos, Mount, MSS. at: Gk. Pauline Hpp. 
(oth ay ; St. Maximus (A.D. 970), 
232-3, 

meyticcue is pedavOdxov, an inkstand, 

Atramentum, peddvov, ete., ink, 41, 

Atto, Abbot of St. Vincents, Benevento, 
Latin Gospels written for, 297. 
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Auction-sales, Pompeian waxed tablets 
relating to, 18, 310. 
: puEnas, Codex’, Pauline Epp., Gk.-Lat., 


Augustine, St., works of, 27, 285, 289, 294, 
307, 309, 342-3, 348, 404-6, 409, 467, 
ae life by Goscelin of Canterbury, 

Augustus, Emperor: his pun on obliterat- 
ing his tragedy of Ajax, 43; his system 
of cryptography, 74. 

Aurelia Ammonarion, petition of, 320 
324-5, 

Aurillac, Gilbert d’, Abbot of Bobbio, aft. 
Pope Silvester IL: his system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Avignon, Martyrology written at, 424, 
426, 429. 

Avitus, St., homilies, 27, 339. 

‘Ayenbite of Inwyt’, 476, 479. 


Babrius, Fables of, 18, 324. 

Babylonians: their use of clay as writing 
material, 10; duplicate tablets, 19. 

Bacchylides, odes, 100, 117-20. 

Bailleval, in Beauvaisis, judgement of 
Thierry III concerning lands in, 498-9. 

Bambyce, Syvia, centre of paper manu- 
facture, 36. 

‘Bankes Homer’, I/iad xxiv, 96, 139-41 ; 
numbering of its lines, 69. 

Bark, as a writing material, 9. 

Bath, inscribed leaden tablets 
at, 12. 

Battle Abbey, grant to, of Bromham 
Manor, 512-13. 

Baturich, Bp. of Regensburg, 
written for, 406, 408-9. 

Beatus, commentary on the Apocalypse, 
346-7, 

Bec Abbey, Normandy, grant to, 
Henry III, 522, 526-7. 

Beda, works of, 386, 389, 390, 
415, 417, 437, 440. 

Benedictionals: of St. Aithelwold, 284, 
430, 482; of English use, 435-6; Bene- 
dictio Cerei, 492, 498. 

Benevento, Latin Gospels written at, 
296-7; charter of Duke Grimoaldus LV, 
492, 494. 

Bensington, co. Oxon., charter 
Richard [ concerning, 518-20. 

Berat, in Albania, MS. of Gk. Gospels 
found at, 33, 209. 

Berlin, MSS. at:—GREEK: early classical 
and other papyri, 30, 98, 100, 113; 
Persae of Timotheus (4th cent. B.c.), 
100, 105-7; Hesiodic and other ecalli- 
graphic papyri (Ist-2nd cent.), 143; 
comment. on the Theaetetus of Plato 
(2nd cent.), 100, 182-3; the Shepherd 
of Hermas (8rd cent.), 185; marriage 
settlement (15-5 B.c.), 160, 161, 163 ; 


found 


MSS. 


by 
393, 411, 


of 
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receipt (A.D. 441), 176-7; legal docu- 
ment (A.D. 556), 176, 178; — Latin: 
Roman official and other papyri, 311; 
speeches in the Senate (A.D. 41-54), 
319-21; fragment of Virgil (4th cent.). 
273. 

Bernard, Abbot of Montecassino, com- 
mentary on monastic rules, 354-5. 

Berne, MS. of Virgil at, 73. 

‘Bezae, Codex’, Gospels and Acts, Gk.- 
Lat., 209, 270. 

Bible, The: Latin terms for, 45; sticho- 
metry and colometry of the text, 69, 
70. 

— —, GREEK: fragmentary papyri, 99; 

Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.), 200, 202-8 ; 

Codex Sinaiticus (4th cent.), 200, 204-5 ; 

Codex Alexandrinus (5th cent.), 206-8 ; 

Codex Ephraemi (5th cent.), 66, 208 ; 

Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete. 

(5th cent.), 208; Cotton Genesis (5th 

cent.), 208; Vienna Genesis (6th 

cent.), 32, 209; Bodley Genesis (10th 
cent.), 214; Freer MS. of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua (6th cent.), 209; Leipzig 

papyrus, Psalms xxx-—lv (4th cent.), 100; 

Psalin 1xxx (lead, 8rd or 4th cent.), 12 ; 

Ziivich Psalter (7th cent.), 33; Uspensky 

Psalter (A.D. 862), 211, 218-14; Vati- 

can Psalter (A.D. 897), 217; Paris 

(Arsenal) Psalter (9th cent.),270; Bodley 

Psalter (circ. A.D. 950), 217, \228, 281 ; 

Prophets and Job (A.p. 1457), 265-6 ; 

Cod. Marchalianus, Prophets (6th cent.), 

139 ; Dublin palimps., Isaiah(6th cent.), 

209; Heidelberg papyrus, Minor Pro- 

phets (7th cent.), 100; — Gospels and 

Gospel Lectionaries: Freer (5th cent.), 

211n.; St. Petersburg (6th cent.), 32, 

209 ; Berat (6th cent.), 85, 209; Rossano 

(6th cent.), 33, 209 ; Sinope (6th or 7th 

cent.), 33,209; Dublin palimps.,St.Matt. 

(6th cent.), 139, 209 ; Nitrian palimps., 

St. Luke (6th cent.), 209; Uspensky 

(A. D. 835), 221; Harley (9th—10th cent.), 

214; Brit. Mus., Add. 11300 (early 10th 

cent.), 222, 226; Vatican (A.D. 949), 

914-15; Bodley (10th cent.), 214; 

Florence (10th cent.), 214; Zouche 

(A.D. 980), 214; Harley (A.D. 995), 

214, 216; Milan (a.p. 1023), 234, 238 ; 

Vatican (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248; Serres 

(A.D. 1282), 254, 258-9; Brit. Mus., 

Add. 87002 (a.p. 1314-18), 254, 260; 

— Acts, Epistles, etc. (A.D. 1111), 246— 

7; Athos, Pauline Kpp. (6th cent.), 209. 

—, GREEK-LATIN : Coislin Psalter (8th 

cent.), 270; Cusa Psalter (10th cent.), 

270; Codex Bezae, Gospels and Acts 

(6th cent.), 209, 270; Sangallensis- 

Boernerianus, Gospels and Pauline 

Epp. (10th cent.), 270; Codex Claro- 

montanus, Pauline Epp. (6th cent.), 
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209, 270; Codex Augiensis, Pauline 
Epp. (9th cent.), 270; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Epp. (9th cent.), 270. 

Bible, The, Larrn: Weingarten fragments 
(5th cent.), 305 ; Codex Amiatinus (circ. 
A.D. 700), 289, 295 ; leaf of companion 
codex, 297 ; Stavelot Bible (A. p. 1094— 
7), 428-9; Canterbury Bible (a.D. 
1225-52), 450-1; Leviticus (a. p. 1176), 
437, 441; Psalter of St. Germain (6th 
cent.), 33; St. Columba’s Psalter (late 
7th cent.?), 572; Canterbury Psalter 
(early 8th cent.), 284, 384; Utrecht 
Psalter (early 9th cent.), 288-4; Douce 
Psalter (9th cent.), 33; Salisbury 
Psalter (A.D. 969), 394, 396; Book of 
Armagh, N. Test. (A.D. 807), 376, 3878- 
80 ;— Gospels: Vercelli (4th cent.), 285, 
287-8; Verona (4th or 5th cent.), 33 ; 
St. Gall (5th or 6th cent.), 288, 292 ; 
Fulda (cive. A.D. 546-7), 289, 298; 
Metz (6th cent.), 83; Vienna (6th 
cent.), 33; St. Kilian (7th cent.), 
372; Dublin (7th cent.), 372-3; Book 
of Kells (end 7th cent.), 374-5 ; Lindis- 
farne (circ. A.D. 700), 385-7; St. Chad 
(early 8th cent.), 376; Durham (8th 
cent.), 376, 886 ; Hamilton (8th cent.), 
33; Benevento (A.D. 739-60), 296-7; 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (circ. A.D. 
800), 34, 386, 388; Godescale (Caro- 
lingian), 33; Vienna (Carolingian), 
33; MacRegol (circ. A.D. 800), 376-7 ; 
Lothair (A.D. 840-55), 411, 414; Nevers 
(A.D. 840-60), 411-13 ; MacDurnan (9th 
or 10th cent.), 380; King Atthelstan 
(early 10th cent.), 418, 420; Win- 
chester (A.D. 1008-23), 480, 484 ; 
Countess Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429; 
Melbrigte (A.p. 1138), 380, 382-3. 

— —, ENGLISH : Wycliffite early version 
(late 14th cent.), 480, 482, (before A.D. 
1397), 484-5; N. Hereford’s version 
(cire. A.D. 1382), 482-3. 

— —, Goruic: Gospels (6th cent.), 33. 

— Commentaries: fragment (before A.D. 
569), 8308-9; Beda, on Ezra, 487, 440; 
P. Lombardus, on the Psalins, 442, 444 ; 
Rabanus Maurus, on Jeremiah, 418, 
421-2; Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the 
Pauline Epp., 362; Beatus, on the 
Apocalypse, 346-7. 

Bibliotheca, a Bible, 45. 

BiBXos, BiB8diov, a written book (roll), 44. 

Birch-bark, a writing material in India, 9. 

Birth declaration, 311. 

Blotting-paper, 37. 

Bobbio, MSS. trom, 211, 212, 305. 

Bodleian Library. See Oxford. 

‘Boernerianus, Codex’. See ‘Sangallensis- 
Boernerianus, Codex’. 

Bokenbam, Osbern, Saints’ Lives in verse, 
489-90 
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Book. See Roll; Codex. 

Book-hand. See Palaeography. 

Boulogne, MS. of Aratus at, 284. 

Boustrophedon writing, 4, 5. 

Breathings in Greek MSS., 61; use of 
Greek signs in Latin MSS., 64. 

Bremen, MS. of P. Lombardus written at, 
444, 


—Bretigny, Treaty of, undertaking of the 


Black Prince respecting, 533, 540-1. 
Breviary: of Norwich use, 459-60. 
British Museum, The, MSS. in: Wooden 

and waxed tablets, 14, 17, 18; palimp- 

sests, 66; GREEK: Plato’s Phaedo 

(3rd cent. B.C.), 110, 111 ; petition (223 

B.¢.), 152-3; tax-receipt (210-209 B.c.), 

153-4; Serapeum papyri (2nd cent. B.C.), 

94; petitions (163, 162 B.c.), 155-7; 

classical papyri, 96-8, 109; Pompeian 

papyri (Istcent. B.c.), 101; Bacchylides 

(1st cent. B.c.), 100, 117-20; Homer, 

Tl, xxiii-xxiv (1st cent. B.c.), 120; 

petition (cire. 10 B.c.), 120-2; Homer, 

Od. iii (circ. A.D. 1), 122-3; Hyperides, 

Euxenippus (Ist cent.), 124-5; Harris 

Homer, I/. xviii (1st cent.), 125-7 ; 

Herodas (1st cent.), 127; Isocrates (Ist 

cent.), 122; lease (A.D. 17), 162-3; 

sale (A.D. 69-79), 163-4 ; farm accounts 

(A.D. 78-9), 163, 165-6; sale (A.D. 88), 

137-9; Aristotle, Const. Athens (cire. 

A.D. 90), 98, 127-8, 166-7; Homer, JU. 

xiii, xiv (Ist-2nd cent.), 127, 129-380; 

Bankes Homer, J/. xxiv (2nd cent.), 

139-41; Homer, Jl. ii, fragment (2nd 

cent.), 141; Demosthenes, vellum leat 

(2nd cent.), 30; sale (a.p. 142), 166, 

168 ; diploma (A.D. 194}, 166, 169-70 ; 

Homer, JZ. ii-iv (3rd cent.), 1385; tachy- 

graphy, waxed book (8rd cent.), 72 ; 

taxation returns (A.D. 221), 170-1; 

sale (A.D. 226-9), 170, 172; military 

accounts (A.D. 295), 173-4 ; letter (circ. 

A.D, 850), 174-5; Codex Alexandrinus, 

Bible (5th cent.), 206-8 ; Cotton Genesis 

(5th cent.), 208 ; Eusebian canons (6th 

cent.), 34, 209; Gospels, fragment of 

Cod. N (6th cent.), 83, 209; St. Luke, 

Nitrian palimps. fragm. (6th cent.), 209; 

Cureton Homer, palimpsest (6th cent.), 

209; leases (A.D. 595, 683), 176, 179-81; 

Euclid, ete., palimps. fragm. (7th-8th 

cent.), 211; Aphrodito papyri (A.D. 

698-722), 100, 180, 182; public notice 

(8th cent.), 180, 183; hymns (8th-9th 

cent.), 214; Lectionary (9th—-10thcent.), 

214; Lucian (circ. A.D. 915), 222, 227-8; 

Gospels (early 10th cent.), 222, 226; 

tachygraphy (A.D. 972), 72; Gospels 

(A.D. 995), 214, 216; Townley Homer 

(A.D. 1059), 235, 244-5 ; Acts, etc. (A.D. 

1111), 246-7 ; Martyrology (a.p. 1184), 

246, 249; comment on Octoechus (A.D, 
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1252), 250, 252-4; Gospels (A.D. 1814— 
15), 254,260; St. Athanasius(A. D. 1321), 
255, 262; Lives of Fathers (A. D. 1362), 
255, 263; Polybius (a.p. 1416), 255, 
264-5; Prophets and Job (A.p. 1487), 
265-6; Menaeum (A.D. 1460), 265, 267 ; 
Homer, Od. (A.D. 1479), 268-70; — 
GREEK-LATIN: Glossary (7th cent.), 
270 ; — LaTIn, etc.: sale of slave (A. D. 
166), 311, 320, 322; letter (a.p. 167), 
320, 823; epitome of Livy (8rd cent.), 
285, 298-301; Licinianus, etc. (5th-6th 
cent.), 339; Ravenna deed (A.D. 572), 
329-31; Homilies (7th-8th cent.), 359, 
362; Lindisfarne Gospels (cic. A.D. 
700), 885-7 ; Canterbury Psalter (early 
8th cent.), 284, 384 ; Gregory’s Moralia 
(Sth cent.), 357-8 ; Canterbury Gospels 
(circ. A.D. 800), 34, 386, 388; Beda 
(A.D. 811-14), 390, 393; Gospels of 
Nevers (A.D. 840-60), 411-13; Beda 
(before A.D. 848), 411, 415, 417 ; charter 
of Ethelberht of Kent (A.D. 858), 508-9, 
511; Orationale Gothicum (9th cent.), 
342, 344; Theodore of Mopsuestia (9th 
cent.), 862; Alcuin (10th cent.), 417, 
419; King Aithelstan’s Gospels (10th 
cent.), 418, 420; charter of Bp. of 
Worcester (A.D. 904), 510-12 ; Martyro- 
logy (A.D. 919), 342, 345-6; Rabanus 
Maurus (after A.D. 948), 418, 421-2; 
Milo (A.D. 1022-41), 424-5; Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle (circ. A. D. 1045), 401-2; 
Gospels of Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429 ; 
charter of William II (a. p. 1087), 512- 
13; Stavelot Bible(a. p. 1094-7), 428-9 ; 
Homilies (12th cent.), 443-4; Life of 
St. Augustine (A.D. 1100-25), 437-8; 
Beatus (A.D. 1109), 346-7; charter of 
Henry I (A.p. 1120-30), 514, 520; 
Gospels of Melbrigte (A.D. 1138), 380, 
382-3 ; charter of Stephen (A.D. 1189), 
515, 520; Beda (Aa.p. 1147-76), 487, 
440; Leviticus (A.D. 1176), 437, 441; 
charter of Richard I (A.p. 1189), 518~ 
20; Petrus Comestor (A.D. 1191-2), 
445-6; Homilies (13th cent.), 476-7; 
Ancren Riwle (13th cent.), 476, 478 ; 
charter of the Hospitallers (A.D. 1205), 
521, 523; Petrus Comestor (A.D. 1215), 
445, 447; Missal (A.D. 1218), 445, 448 ; 
Canterbury Bible (A. D. 1225-52),450-1; 
charter of Henry III (a.p. 1234), 522, 
528-9; Lectionary (A.D. 1269), 450, 
452-3; charter of Henry III (a.p.1270), 
522, 530-2; Petrus Comestor (circ. A.D. 
1283), 450, 454-5 ; charter of Edward I 
(A.D. 1303), 5382, 534-5; charter of 
J. de St. Jobn (A.D. 1306), 582, 536-7; 
coronation oath (A.D. 1308), 456-7; 
Jacobus de Voragine (A.D. 1812), 456, 
458; Breviary (A.D. 1322-7), 459-60 ; 
Inspeximus of Edward LI (a. p. 1331), 
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532, 538-9; Ayenbite of Inwyt (A.D. 
1340), 476, 479, 482; deed respecting 
the Treaty of Bretigny (A.D. 1860), 
533, 540-1; Piers Plowman (circ. A.D. 
1380),481-2; Chronicle (circ. A. D. 1888), 
460, 462; Horace (A.D. 1391), 460, 463-— 
4; charter of Richard II (A.p. 1395), 
544-5; Wyclifite Bibles (14th cent. 
and before A.D. 1397), 480, 482, 484-5 ; 
Chaucer (beg. 15th cent.), 485-6; Tre- 
visa (beg. 15th cent.), 485, 487, 490; 
Occleve (early 15th cent.), 488, 490; 
pledge (a. p. 1415), 545-7; Shrewsbury 
Book (A.D. 1445), 466-7; Missal (before 
A.D. 1446), 467-8; pardon (A.D. 1446), 
545, 548-9; Bokenham (A.pD. 1447), 
489-90 ; lease (A.D. 1457), 550-1, 554; 
St. Augustine (a.p. 1463), 467, 469; 
Sallust (A.D. 1466), 471-2 ; treaty bond 
(A.D. 1496), 552-4; final concord (A.D. 
1530), 564-5; exemplifications (A.D. 
1539, 1578), 560-1, 564, 566-7, 569; 
conveyances (A.D. 1594, 1612), 555-9; 
grant of wardship (A.D. 1618), 562-4; 
final concord (A.D. 1673), 568-9. 

Bromham Manor, co. Wilts., grant of, to 
Battle Abbey, 512-13. 

Bronze, Roman military diplomas en- 
eraved on, 13, 

Brussels, MSS. at: Homilies (8th cent.) 
361-2; Paschasius (A.D. 819), 404, 
406-7. \ 

Budapest, Dacian waxed tablet at,315-19. 

Buildwas Abbey, co. Salop, grant to, by 
Stephen, 515, 520; MS. of Leviticus 
written at, 437. 

Bulls, papal, 495-8. 

Burgos, MSS. formerly belonging to 
monasteries of, 842-7. 

Burgundy, bond for treaty with England, 
552-4. 

Bury, co. Suffolk, MS. written at St. Ed- 
mund’s Abbey, 437, 439. 


Cxedmon, song of, 386. 

Caesar, Julius, his system of crypto- 
eraphy, 74. 

Calamarium, cadapoOnkn, a reed-pen case, 
40. 

Calamus, kddapos, etc., a reed-pen, 39. 

Callimachus, of Alexandria, his wivakes, 
67, 68; lines from his Hekale, 14. 

Cambridge: MSS. at: Codex Bezae (6th 
cent.) 209, 270; Beda (circ. A.p. 730), 
386, 389, 393; Codex Augiensis (9th 
cent.),270; Anglo-Saxon chronicle (A.D. 
891, 1001), 392-3, 398-9; Amalarius 
(A.D. 952), 418, 423-4; Ailfric (11th 
cent.), 398, 400; Winchester Gospels 
(A.D. 1008-23), 430, 434. 

—, MS. of Bokenham written at, 490. 

Canon, norma, a ruler, 43. 


Canons, 235, 242-3, 305, 362, 416-17, 
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Canterbury: early school of writing, 
384-5; exchange of lands between the 
archbp. and Cynewulf of Mercia, 506-7, 
511; lease of Westcliffe mill, 550-1, 554. 

—, MSS. from: Psalter (circ. A.D. 700), 
284, 384; Gospels (circ. A.D. 800), 34, 
386, 388; Life of St. Augustine (A.D. 
1100-25), 487; Bible (A.D. 1225-52), 
450. 

—, Archbishop of. See Wulfrid. 

Capital Letters, definition of, 102 ; charac- 
teristics of square and rustic forms, 
273; examples, 274-84. See Palaeo- 
eraphy, Latin. 

Capsa, cista, a chest for rolls, 48. 

Carew, Nicholas, pardon of, 545, 548-9. 

Carolingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Carolingian script, reform of, 367-70; 
general adoption in Western Europe, 
403-4, See Palaeography, Latin. 

Carthage, dirae from, 12. 

Cassiodorus, MS. at Durham, 386. 

Catch-words of quires, 54. 

Cedar oil, a preservative of papyrus rolls, 


Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, the Codex 
Amiatinus, etc., written for, 289. 

Cera, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Chad, St., Gospels of, at Lichfield, 376. 

Chancery, English: examples of the 
Chancery hand, 512 sqq., 560-4. , 

—, Imperial: diploma, 502-4. 

—, Merovingian and Carolingian : use of 
Tironian notes, 73; diplomas, 498-501, 
504. 

—, Papal: use of papyrus, 27; the 
Liltera Romana, 495-8; Littera S. 
Petri, 498. 

—, Roman (in Egypt): character of the 
Greek official hand, 3rd cent., 170 ; 
Latin rescripts, 27, 327-8, 331. 

Charlemagne, reform of the Frankish 
script by, 367; diploma, 500-1, 504; 
Capitularia, 406, 410. 

Charms, 9, 11, 12. 

Charta, xaprns, papyrus, 22; a roll of un- 
inscribed papyrus, 44. 

— bombycina, Damascena, etc., titles of 
oriental paper, 34, 36. 

Xapriov, leaf of a book, 54. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Canterbury Tales, 
485-6. 

China, invention of paper in, 34. 

Chronicles: Anglo-Saxon, 392-3, 398-9, 
401-2; English, 460, 462. 

Xpévor, marks to distinguish quantity, 62. 

Chrysostom, works of, 214, 252, 234, 236, 
ole 

Cicero, early palimpsest fragments, 277, 
285-6 ; colometry in his orations, 70, 71. 

Circinus, punctorium, SvaBarns, a pricker 
for spacing ruling, 43. 

Cirencester, MS. of Beda written at, 487. 
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‘Claromontanus, Codex’, Pauline Epp., 
Gk.-Lat., 209, 270. 

Clay, as a writing material, used in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Crete, 10 

Cleanthes, Stoic, his writing materials, 10. 

Clement, St., of Alexandria, MS. at Paris, 
222. 

Cluny Abbey, MS. of Rabanus Maurus 
written at, 418. 

Cnidus, dirae from, 12. 

Codex: a set of tablets, 15; the codex- 
form supersedes the roll, 51-2; early 
copies of the Bible in codex form, 52-3 ; 
arrangement, etc., of quires, 53-5. 

Codicilli, small tablets for correspondence, 
16. 

Cologne, MS. of canons at, 305. 

Colometry: division of texts into short 
periods, 69-70; applied to the Bible 
and oratorical texts, 70-1. 

Colon, a complete clause, 70. 

Colophons, arrangements of, 56. 

Columba, St., Psalter attributed to, 372. 

Columns of writing: arrangement in 
papyri, 46; their breadth, 46-7; ar- 
rangement in codices, 55-6. 

Comes largitionum: his official ‘protocols’ 
in the manufacture of papyrus, 24. 

Comma, a short sentence, 70. 

Comnenus, John, Gospels written for, 246, 
248. 

Constantine, Emperor, vellum codices 
written for, 31. 

Contractions and abbreviations: GREEK, 
75-84: single-letter system,75; ancient 
system of suspension, 76, 78; intro- 
duction of contraction system, 76-7, 
79; the Nomina Sacra, 77-8; continuity 
of the suspension system, 79; the com- 
bined mediaeval system, 79-80; use of 
tachygraphic symbols, 81; mediaeval 
special signs and symbols, 81-4 ;— 
Latin, 85-90: single-letter and syl- 
labic system, 84-5 ; adoption of the con- 
traction system, 86-7; the mediaeval 
system, 87-90; general signs, 87-9; 
special and conventional signs, 89; 
over-written letters, 90, 

Copyists: their scale of payment, 68. 

Corbie, MSS. from, 305, 307, 309. 

Cornu, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 

Cornwall, Karl of. See Edmund. 

Coronation oath of Edward II, 456-7. 

Correspondence: on lead, 12; on tablets, 
15, 16; on papyrus, 26; letters (1st- 
4th cent.), 311, 320, 823, 324, 326-7, 

‘Cotton Genesis’, Gk. (5th cent.), 208. 

Cotton paper, of oriental manufacture, 35. 

Court hand: English legal script, 564-9. 

Cratippus, Hellenica, 99, 181. 

Cremona, MS. of Horace written at, 460. 

ae use of clay in, as writing material, 

0. : 
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Cryptography, limited use of, 74. 

ee Homer’, palimpsest fragments, 

Cursive scripts. See Palaeography. 

Cusa, Library of St. Nicholas: 
Psalter, Gk.-Lat., 270. 

Cuthbert, St., Lindisfarne Gospels written 
in his honour, 385. 

Cynewulf of Mercia, exchange of lands, 
506-7, 511. 

Cyprian, St., epistles, 363-4. 


MS. 


Dacia, Roman waxed tablets from, 18, 311, 
315-19. 

Damascus, centre of paper commerce, 34. 

Aédros, SeAriov, SeAridiov, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Demosthenes: fragments of works on 
papyrus, 98, 143; on vellum, 30; 
Laurentian MS., 234-5, 240-1; com- 
ment. on, 100; colometry applied to 
his orations, 70, 71. 

Deuteronomy, Book of. See Bible. 

Devonshire, Duke of, owner of St. A’thel- 
wold’s Benedictional, 430. 

AvaBdrns, a pricker to space ruling, 43. 

Diaeresis, marks of, 63. 

Dialectical treatise, Gk., 112, 113. 

Avacrody, a comma separating words, 62. 

Didymus, farm-bailiff, accounts of, 163, 
165, 166. 

Digests, fragments, 27. 

‘Dimma, Book of’, Latin Gospels, 376. 

Dio Cassius, Vatican MS., 208. 

Dionysius Areopagita, MS. at Florence, 
214, 217. 

Dioscorides, Vienna MSS., 208-11. 

Dioskoros of Socnopaei-nesus, sale by, 166, 
168. 

Aiéépa, a vellum wrapper for a papyrus 
roll, 47. 

AipOépat, skin-rolls, 22, 28; term apphed 
to papyri, 22. 

Aurdj, a wedge-shaped paragraph-mark, 58. 

Diploma, a tolded sheet, 54, 

Diplomas, Roman military, on bronze 
plates, 13. 

Dirae, defixiones, imprecations, on lead, 
Uh, Ake 

Aidvpot, Oimruxa, 
tablet, 15. 

Dodona, leaden oracular tablets from, 11. 

Dresden, Codex Boernerianus at, 270. 

Dublin, MSS. at: early Biblical frag- 
ments, 33, 139, 209 ; Lat. Gospels (7th 
cent.), 372-3 ; Book of Kells (end 7th 
cent.), 374-5; mediaeval waxed tablet, 
iliie 

Dubthach, scribe of a MS. of Priscian, 380. 

Duplication of deeds: ancient practice, 
fy, LE 

Durham, MSS. at: Cassiodorus (Sthcent.), 
386 ; Lat. Gospels (8th cent.), 376, 386. 


diptycha, a two-leafed 


Durham Liber Vitae (circ. A.D. 840), 386. 
‘Durham Book’, or ‘ Lindisfarne Gospels’, 
385-7, 


Eadburg, Abbess of St. Mildred’s, Thanet, 
commission to her for a gold-written 
MS., 42. 

Eadfrith, Bp. of Lindisfarne, reputed 
writer of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 385. 

Eastern Empire: Imperial letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire, 26, 184. 

Easton, grant of land in, 510-12. 

Echternach, MS. of Beda perhaps written 
at, 386, 389, 393. 

Edmund, St., Miracles of, 487, 439. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, MS. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, 450. 

Edward I, King of England, charter of, 
532, 534-5, 

Edward II, King of England, coronation 
oath of, 456-7. 

Edward III, King of England, inspeximus 
of, 533, 538-9. 

Edward VII, King of England, gift of 
Herculanean papyri to the British 
Museum, 101. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, the Black 
Prince, undertaking respecting the 
Treaty of Bretigny, 538, 540-1. 

Egypt: use of linen as writing material, 
10; of potsherds, 10; of wooden tablets, 
13, 14; of papyrus, 21, 26; of skins, 
97; manufacture of papyrus, 23 ; dis- 
coveries of papyri in, 93-100. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, discoveries of 
papyri by, 99. 

Elephantine, early papyri found at, 100, 
109. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, exemplifica- 
tion of, 566-7, 569. 

Elstow Abbey, co. Bedford, MS. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, 445. 

EvetAnpa, e€eiAnpa, etAnTapeoy, eiAnrov, terms 
for a papyrus roll, 44. 

England: Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 392-3, 
398-9, 401-2; chronicle (circ. A. D. 1388). 
460, 462; first manufacture of paper 
in, 37. 

—, Kings of. See under their several 
Christian names. 

English scripts: The early foreign school 
of Canterbury, 384-5; the native style 
derived from the Irish, 385 ; the round 
and pointed hands, 385-8 ; examples, 
389-98: later Anglo-Saxon style, 398- 
402; vernacular book-hand after the 
Norman Conquest, 472, 475 ; examples, 
473-90 ; ofticial cursive script, 505-12 ; 
charter hand after the Norman Con- 
quest, 512 sqq. See also Palaeography, 
Latin. 

‘Ephraemi, Codex ’, palimpsest Gk. Bible 
(5th cent.), 208. 
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’Er(ypapma, the title inscribed on the out- 

, side of a book (roll), 47. 

Epinal, MSS. at: St. Jerome’s Epistles 
(A.D. 744), 366-7; Anglo-Saxon glos- 
sary (Sth cent.), 386. 

“Eros, standard line of literary measure- 
ment, 67. 

Hrasure, by sponge or knife, 43; marks 
indicating, 63-4. 

’EayaroxoAuoy, the last sheet ofa papyrus 
roll, 24. 

Escurial, Library of the, MSS. in; Bene- 
dictio Cerei (7th cent,), 492-3; St. 
Augustine (8th cent.), 342-3. 

Ethelberht, King of Kent, charter of, 
508-9, 511. 

Eton College, MSS. at: Statius (10th cent.), 
350, 852; charter of Henry II] (a.v. 
1227), 522, 526-7. 

Etruscan MS., on linen, 10. 

Euclid: palimpsest fragments, 211; d’Or- 
ville MS., 221-3. 

Eugyppius, MS., 363, 365. 

Eumenes II of Pergamum, reputed in- 
ventor of parchment, 28. 

Euripides: early fragments of Antiope, 
98, 111; Cretans, 30; Hypsipyle, 99, 
131; Oeneus, 109; Phaethon, 66, 113; 
lines on a school tablet, 14. 

Eusebian canons, 34, 209. 

Eusebius, St., traditional writer of Ver- 
celli Gospels, 285. 

Euthalius of Alexandria: his  sticho- 
metrical arrangement of books of the 
Bible, 69, 70. 

Eutyches or Abbas, a slave, sale of, 320. 

Evangeliarium. See Bible. 

Ewelme, co. Oxon., charter of Richard I 
respecting, 518-20. 

‘Exeter Book’, MS. of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, 394-5, 

Ezra, Book of, Beda’s commentary on, 
437, 440. 


Fabriano, early manufacture of paper at, 

3M. 

Fannius, manufacturer of papyrus at 
Rome, 22, 25. 

Fasti Consulares, MS. at Florence, 214; 
at Verona, 305. 

Fathers, The, Lives of, 255, 263. 


Ferdomnach, scribe of the Book of 
Armagh, 380. 
Firmus, Claudius Valerius, Prefect of 


Egypt, petition to, 320, 824-5. 
Florence, MSS. at, chiefly in the Lauren- 
tian Library :—GREEK: papyri, 99; 
Dionysius Areopagita (9th cent.), 214, 
217; Fasti Consulares (A.p. 886-911), 
214; Thucydides (10th cent.), 228-9 ; 
Plutarch(10th cent.), 223, 230; Evange- 
liarium (10th cent.), 214; Demosthenes 
(11th cent.), 234-5, 240-1 ; Chrysostom 
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(11th cent.), 214; Hesiod (a.p. 1280), 
254, 256-7; Herodotus (A.D. 1318), 255, 
261; — Lavin: Medicean Virgil (civ. 
A.D. 494), 282-3, 304-5; Pandects 
‘6th—7th cent.), 211, 299, 803-4 ; Codex 
Amiatinus, Bible (civ. A.D. 700), 289, 
295. 

Florence, MS. of Sallust written at, 472. 

Folium, pid ov, leaf of a book, 54. 

Foreign names, marked with a terminat- 
ing apostrophe in Gk. MSS8., 62. 

Formello abecedarium, 3, 5. 

France: manufacture of paper, 37. 

Franco-Lombardic script. See Merovin- 
gian script. Palaeography, Latin. 

Frankish Empire, The, use of waxed tab- 
lets in, 17; of papyrus, 27. See Charle- 
magne. Lothair. Louis le Débonnaire. 
Thierry III. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Merovingiaa 
and Carolingian. 

—, Scripts of. Sve Carolingian script. 
Merovingian script. Palacography, 
Latin. 

Frederic II, Emperor: decrees condemn- 
ing the use of debased cursive script, 
339, 497. 

Freer MSS., Deuteronomy and Joshua, 
and Gospels, Gk., 209, 2117. 

Frontes, the edges of a papyrus roll, 47. 

Fulda, Lat. Gospels of, 289, 293. 

Fychet, Elizabeth, wardship of, 544-5. 


Gaius, Verona MS. of, 66, 299. 

Galassi abecedarium, 3, 5. 

Gatherings. Sez Quires. 

Genesis, Book of. See Bible. 

Geneva, MSS. at: papyri, 98-9 ; Roman 
military accounts (Ist cent.), 311; MS. 
of St. Augustine (6th-7th cent.), 27. 

Genoa, manufacture of paper at, 37. 

George IV., King of England: his en- 
couragement of work on the Hercula- 
nean papyri, 101; presents specimens 
to Oxford, 101. 

Germain, St., Latin Psalter of, 33. 

Germanicus : charms against his life, 12. 

Germany, Emperor of. See Louis II. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Imperial. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, eulogy of ornament 
in Irish MSS., 374. 

TMWoou, yNooodpior, a title-label, 48. 
Glossaries and Glosses, Gk.-Latin, 270, 
299, 339; Anglo-Saxon, 386, 394, 396. 
Gloucester, Duke of. See Thomas of 

Woodstock. 

Vupavoy, yhumrnp, yhupis, a penknife, 43. 

Bae or Godgifu, Countess, Gospels of, 
429, 

Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, 
: ie of St. Aithelwold’s Benedictional, 

30, 
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Godescale, Gospels written by, for Charle- 
magne, 33. 

Gold: plates used as writing material, 11 ; 
writing fluid, 33, 34, 42; brush for 
appheation of, 40. 

Goscelin of Canterbury, Life of St. Au- 
gustine by, 437-8. 

Gospels. See Bible. 

Gothic: Ulfilas’ version of the Gospels, 33. 

Graffiti: wall-inscriptions at Pompeii, etc., 
11. See Palaeography, Latin. 

Grammata, letters of the alphabet, 56. 

Tpappareiov, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Grammatical treatise, Lat., palimpsest, 
66, 339. 

Graphiarium, ypadioInkn, a case for the 
stilus, 39 

Graphium, ypapeioy, a stilus, 39. 

Greece: history of the Greek alphabet, 
1-5; use of various writing materials, 
8-14; of tablets, 18-15, 17, 18; of 
papyrus, 22; of skins, 28; of paper, 35. 
See Palaeography, Greek. 

Gregory, St., of Nazianzus, works, 214. 

Gregory, Pope, works, 211, 357-8, 43), 
433 


Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Benevento, 
charter of, 492, 494. 

Grotta Ferrata, group of tachygraphic 
MSS. written at, 72. 

Gurob, early Greek papyri from, 97-8. 


Half-uncial 
Latin. 
Harmais, recluse of Memphis, petition of, 
155, 157. 

‘Harris Homer’, Z/. xviii, 96, 125-7. 

Hartwig, Archbp. of Bremen, MS. of 
Petrus Lombardus written for, 444. 

‘Hawara Homer’, JZ. ii, 96, 141-3, 199. 

Heidelberg, MSS. at: Minor Prophets, 
Gk. papyrus (7th cent.), 100 ; M. Psellus 
(A.D. 1040), 234, 239. 

Henry I, King of England, charter of, 
514, 520. ; 

Henry II, King of England, charter of, 
516-17, 520. 

Henry III, King of Engiand, charters of, 
522, 526-32. 

Henry V, King of England, pledge of plate 
by the Treasurer of the Chamber, 545-7. 

Henry VI, King of England, pardon by, 
545, 548-9. : 

Henry VIII, King of England, exemplifi- 
cation of, 560-1, 564. 

Heracles, Adventures of, 109. 

Herculaneum, papyri found at, 100-1, 
115-17. 

Hereford, Nicholas: his version of the 
Wycliffite Bible, 482-8. 

Herimann, Bp. of Nevers, Gospels written 
for, 411. 

Hermas, the Shepherd of, fragment, 130. 


script. See Palaeography, 
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Hermokles, tax collector, receipt, 153-4. 

Hermopolis, sale at, 170, 172. 

Herodas, Mimes of, 98, 127. 

Herodotus, MS. at Florence, 255, 261. 

Heroninus, land steward, correspondence 
of, 99. 

Hertford, early paper-mill at, 37. 

Hesiod, works, 11, 254, 256-7. 

Hesiodic fragment, papyrus, 143. 

Hibeh, papyri from, 99. 

Higden, Ralph: Trevisa’s translation of 
his Polychronicon, 485, 487, 490. 

Hilary, St., works, 27, 805-6, 309. 

Holford, Sir George, owner of MS. Miracles 
of St. Edmund, 487. 

Homer: papyri from Egypt, 96; purple- 
stained MS. quoted, 32; numbering of 
lines, 69. 

—- Iliad: Ambrosian MS. (8rd cent. ?), 141, 
198-9, 201; Cureton MS. (6th cent.), 
66, 209; Townley MS. (A. D. 1059), 235, 
244-5 ; J7.ii, Hawara and another frag- 
ment (2nd cent.), 141-8, 199; IZ. iv 
(3rd cent.), 135 ; Z/. 111, lines ona school 
tablet (8rd cent.), 14; J7. v. (3rd cent.), 
131, 185-6; J/7. xiii-xiv (1st-2nd cent.), 
127, 129-80; J7. xvii, Harris papyrus 
(Ist cent.), 125-7; 7. xxiii-xxiv (1st 
cent. B.C.), 120; Z7. xxiv, Bankes papy- 
rus (2nd cent.), 139-41. 

— Odyssey: Harley MS.(A.D. 1479), 268- 
70; Od. ili, pap. fragm. (cic. A.D. 1), 
122-3. 

Homilies, 359, 361-2, 445-4, 476-7. 

Horace: MS. written at Cremona, 460, 
463-4. 

Horos, an official, letter of, 150, 151, 153. 

Hospitallers, The, charter of, 521, 523. 

Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, grant of, 
514, 520. 

Hymns, Gk., 214. 

Hyperides, orations of, 50, 96-7, 114-15, 
124-5, 

Hyphen, use of, in Greek MSS., to indi- 
cate compound words, 61. 


Flonga, in Beneventan and Visigothic 
MSS., 341 2. 

Imprecations. See Dirae. 

Incaustum, encaustum, éykavorov, ink, 41. 

Index ox titulus, a title-label, 32, 48; sur- 
viving examples, 49. 

India, use of bark in, for MSS., 9. 

Inks, various, 41-2. 

Inkstands, 42. 

Irish script: derivation and conservatism, 
371; round and pointed styles, 371— 
84: ornamental character, 372, 374; 
career abroad, 384. See Palaeography, 
Latin. 

Isidora, marriage settlement of, 160-1, 

63 


Isidore, St., papyrus MS., 27. 
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Isidorus of Oxyrhynchus, lease by, 162-3. 
Isocrates: papyrus fragments, 98, 122. 
Italy: late use of debased Roman cursive, 
339 ; use of waxed tablets, 17; manu- 
facture of paper, 37. ‘ 
—, Scripts of. See Palaeography, Latin. 


Jeremiah, Book of: Commentary of Ra- 
banus Maurus, 418, 421-2. 

Jerome, St.; his denunciation of costly 
codices, 82; his library, 53; works, 
299, 302, 366-7. 

Jesus Christ: contracted forms of the 
Saviour’s name, 77-8, 86, 89. 

Jews, use of skin rolls by, 27. 

John, King of England, charter of, 521, 
524-5, 

John VIII, Pope, bull of, 495, 497. 

John of Salisbury, scribe ofa Lectionary, 
450, 452-3. 

Josephus, MS. at Milan, 27, 339. 

Joshua, Book of. See Bible. 

Jucundus, L.Caecilius, banker of Pompeii: 
waxed tablets, 18, 310-11, 314-15. 

Julius Africanus, Keoroi of, 133-5, 

Juvenal: fragments, 304. 


Kashmir, birch-bark MSS. from, 9. 
Karddecpot, imprecations, on lead, 2. 
‘Kells, Book of’, Latin Gospels, 374-5. 
Kent, King of. See Ethelberht. 
Képas, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 
KiBwrés, kiorn, a chest for rolls, 48. 
Kilian, St., Gospels found in his tomb, 372. 
KuvvdBapis, sacrum incaustum, purple ink 
used by the Eastern Emperors, 41. 
Knossos, in Crete, clay tablets from, 10. 
KodAjyara, sheets of papyrus composing a 
roll, 24, 45. 
Kovdidtov, a brush for gold-writing, 40. 
Kopwvis, a paragraph mark, 58. 
KuAoreprjs podcBos, lead forruling lines, 43. 


Lambeth Library, MSS. in: Gospels of 
MacDurnan (9th-10th cent.), 380; 
Aldhelm (10th cent.), 429-31. 

Landevenec Monastery, Finisterre, MS. of 
Amalarius written in, 418. 

Laurentian Library. See Florence. 

Laws, Early English: Textus Roffensis, 
473, 475. 

Lead, as a writing material, 11, 12. 

ae of trees, as a writing material, 

Lectionaries, Latin, 350, 353, 355-6, 358, 
450, 452-3. 

Lefwin or Ledwin, Abbot of St. Vedast of 
Trier, MS. given to, 424. 

Leidrade, Bishop of Lyons, gift of a MS. 
to his cathedral, 404. 

Leipzig: Codex Sinaiticus (portion of) 
at, 200, 204, 205. 
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Letters. See Correspondence. 

Leviticus, Book of. See Bible. 

Leyden, MSS. at: Babrius, on waxed 
tablets (8rd cent.), 18; Codex Sarravia- 
nus, Gk. Pentateuch, etc. (5th cent.), 
208; Lat. Imperial rescripts(5th cent.), 
327-8, 331; Priscian (A.D. 838), 380-1. 

Liber, BiBdos, term for the material, and 
thence for the roll or codex, 9, 51. 

Liber, libellus, a written book (roll), 44. 

Lichfield, Gospels of St. Chad at, 376. 

Licinianus, palimpsest MS., 66. 

Lime-tree : inner bark as a writing 
material, 9; the wood used for tablets, 9. 

Lindisfarne, See of, Early English school 
of writing in, 385. 

‘Lindisfarne Gospels’, or ‘ Durham Book’, 
385-7. 

Linen, as a writing material, 10. 

Aivoy, Linum, thread closing waxed tablets, 
15 


Linz, MS. of Paschasius completed at the 
Abbey of St. Florian, 406. 

Literary script. See Palaeography. 

Liturgy, Greek roll, 218. 

Livy, Vienna and Paris MSS., 288, 290-1; 
epitome of, 99, 285, 298-301. 

Llandaff, Gospels of St. Chad once belong- 
ing to the church of, 376. 

‘Logia’, sayings of our Lord, 99. 

Lombardie script: growth, 340, 348; 
examples, 348-55 ; mixed Franco-Lom- 
bardic styles, 3858-62; cursive script, 
492, 494. See also Palaeography, Latin. 

London: Missal of St. Laurence, Old 
Jewry, 467-8. 

Lothair, Emperor, Gospels of, 411, 414. 

Louis le Débonnaire, letter to, from the 
Emperor of the East, 26, 184. 

Louis II, Emperor, diploma of, 502-4. 

Lucan: palimpsest fragments, 273. 

Lucar, Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople: 
his gift of the Codex Alexandrinus to 
Charles I, 206-8. 

Lucian, Harley MS8., 222, 227-8. 

Lupus, monk of St. Vincent’s, Benevento, 
scribe of Latin Gospels, 297. 

Luxeuil Abbey, MSS. trom: St. Augustine, 
289, 294; Lectionary, 256, 258. 

Lyons, MS. of St. Augustine at, 404-5. 


Macarius, Flavius, letter of, 174-5. 

Macer, C. Fabullius, ‘adjutant in the 
noe navy, purchase of a slave by, 
320. 

‘MacRegol, Gospels of’, 376-7. 

Melbrigte, scribe of MS. of the Gospels, 
380, 382-3. 

Majuscule (Capital and Uncial) Letters, 
definition of, 102. See Palaeography. 
Manchester, MS. of St. Cyprian at, 363-4. 
Mandeville, Sir John: Tvavels, 460-1. 
Manuale, a wooden case for a roll, 48. 
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‘Marchalianus, Codex’, The Prophets, 
Gk., 139. 

Margaret of Anjou, MS. presented to, 467. 

Marmion, Family of, undertaking for 
prayers for, 5383, 542-3. 

Marriage contract, early papyrus, 108. 

Marseilles, waxed tablets at, 18. 

Marshall, Giibert, restitution of, 522, 
528-9, 

Martial: references to vellum codices, 29. 

Martyrologies, 246, 249, 342, 345-6. 

Mathematical treatise, 211-12. 

Maximin, Arian bishop, notes by, 339. 

Maximus, St., works, 232-3, 338-9. 

Eee Abbot of Cluny, MS. written for, 

MéAay, pedavior, ink, 41. 

MeAavddyor, an inkstand, 42. 

See early discoveries of papyri at, 

4-5, 

Menaeum, 265, 267. 

Menander: papyri, 100, 131. 

Mercia: specimens of Mercian script, 390, 
398, 506-7, 511. 

Merovingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Merovingian script: growth, 340; char- 
acteristics and examples, 355-8 ; mixed 
or Franco-Lombardic styles, 358-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian, 863-7; official cursive, 
498-9. See also Palaeography, Latin. 

Mesha, King of Moab, inscription of, 2. 

Metals, as writing materials, 11-13. 

Metrodorus: papyrus fragments, 116-17. 

Metz, MSS. at: Evangeliarium (6th 
cent.), 838 ; Pontifical (circ. A. D. 1222), 
445, 449. 


Michael, Dan, of Northgate, Ayenbite of 


Inwyt, 476, 479, 482. 

Milan, Ambrosian Library, MSS. in: 
Homer (8rd cent. ?), 141, 198-9, 201 ; 
palimpsest Plautus (4th or 5th cent.), 
66; MSS. from Bobbio, 805; Gk. mathe- 
matical treatise (7th cent.), 211-12 ; 
Josephus (7th cent.), 27, 339 ; St. Maxi- 
mus (7th cent.), 888-9; Gk. Gospels 
(A.D. 1023), 234, 238; Aristotle (A.D. 
1451), 472. 

—, State Archives: Bull of Paschal J], 
496-7. 

Milo: St. Omer MS., 424-5. 


Minium, rubrica, pedaviov kéxxwor, red ink, 


Minuscule Letters, definition of, 103. See 
Palaeography. 

Missals, 445, 448, 467-8. 

‘Moabite Stone, The’, 2. 

MéddvB6d0os, stilus plumbeus, a plummet or 
leaden pencil, 43. 

MovéBiBros, povd/3iBrov, a work contained 
in a single roll, 45. ; 

Mons, in Hainault, Lectionary written at, 
450. 

MSS. at: 


Montecagsino, Biblical com- 
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mentary (before A.D. 569), 308-9; 
Alcuin (A.D. 812), 848, 350-1; Lection- 
ary (A.D. 1058-87), 350, 353, 355; on 
monastic rules (A.D. 1264-82), 354-5 ; 
charter of Benevento (A. D. 810), 492-4. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, owner of the 
Hamilton Gospels, 33 ; and of a Luxeuil 
St. Augustine, 289. 

Mozarabic liturgy, Orationale Gothicum, 
342, 344. 

Munich, MSS. at: Theological MSS. 
(A.D. 821, 823), 406, 408-9; Register 
us the Church of Ravenna (10th cent.), 

Murbach Abbey, in Alsace, MS. of St. 
Cyprian once belonging to, 363-4. 

Mysthes, sale by, 163-4. 


Naples, MSS. at: Epicurean papyri (1st 
cent. B.c.), 115-17; Pompeian waxed 
tablets (1st cent.), 310-11, 314-15; poem 
on the Battle of Actium (1st cent.), 274, 
eee palimpsest fragments of Lucan, 
273. 


Nepal, early use of palm-leayes in, as 
writing material, 8. 

Nepheras, Aurelius, acceptance of lease 
by, 176, 178. 

Nevers, Church of, Gospels given to, by 
Bp. Herimann, 411. 

Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, licence to, 
582, 534-5, 

New York, Greek waxed tablet at, 18. 

Nicholas the Calligrapher, scribe of MS. 
of M. Psellus, 234, 239. 

Nomina Sacra, titles and words of a sacred 
character subject to contraction, 77-8, 

86-7. 

Norma, a ruler, 43. 

Northumbria, glosses in the dialect of, 
386. 

Norwich, Breviary of the use of, 459-60. 

Novacula, an erasing knife, 43. 

Numerals, Greek, 91; Roman, 
Arabic, 92. 


91-2 ; 


Occleve, De Regimine Principum, 488, 490. 

Octoechus, The, commentary on, 250, 
252-4, 

opnpards, a rvolling-stick, and a boss at the 
two ends of the same, 47. 

Opisthograph papyri, 50. 

Op-linter, in Belgium, MS. of St. Augus- 
tine written at, 467. 

Oracles, use of leaden tablets for, 11. 

‘Ormulum, The’: Englsh homilies,474-6. 

Ostracism, use of olive-leaves and pot- 
sherds for, 9, 10. 

Ostraka, inscribed potsherds, 10. 

Otulf, priest, exchange of lands by, 502-4. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. in:— 
GREEK: official letter (242 B.c.), 150-1, 
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153; Herculanean papyri (Ist cent. 
B.c.), 101; Hawara Homer, Z/. 11 (2nd 
cent.), 96, 141-8, 199; waxed tablet, 
18; Homer Ji. v. (3rd cent.), 185-6 ; 
Orville Euclid (A.D. 888), 221-3; 
Clarke Plato (A.D. 896), 222, 224-5; 
Genesis (10th cent.), 214; Psalter (cir. 
A.D. 950), 217, 228, 231; Gospels (10th 
cent.), 214 ; Chrysostom (A.D. 976), 232, 
234, 236-7; canons (A.D. 1042), 235, 
242-3 ; — Lavin, etc.: Petition (A.D. 
247), 325; Eusebius’ chronicle (6th 
cent.), 299, 302; Gospels of MacRegol 
(circ. A.D. 800), 376-7; Douce Psalter 
(9th cent.), 33; Paschal computations 
(before A.D. 863), 391, 893; Ormulum 
(early 13th cent.), 474-6 ; N. Hereford’s 
version of Wycliffite O. T. (circ. A.D. 
1382), 482-8. 

—, Earl of. See Vere, John de. 
Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), large discoveries 
of papyri at, 98-9. 
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31; codices vetusti, 228, 232-50; the 
more cursive style, 232; codices recen- 
tiores, 250-67; codices novelli, 265, 
268-70; the Greek script in Western 
Europe, 270-1. 


Palaeograpby, LATIN: divisions, 272 ; 


rarity of Latin papyri from Kgypt, 94 ; 
square and rustic capitals, character- 


‘istics, 273 ; their career as a book-hand, 


284; examples of the square capital 
book-hand, 273-5 ; use of rustic capitals 
in military diplomas, 13; examples of 
the rustic capital book-hand, 274-84 ; 
developement and career of the uncial 
book-hand, 284-5; examples, 285-97 ; 
the mixed uncial and minuscule book- 
hand, 298-305; the half-uncial book- 
hand, 805-9; materials for the history 
of Roman cursive script, 310-13; ex- 
amples,315-31; the graffiti, 310, 312-13; 
Pompeian waxed tablets, 310, 314-15 ; 
Dacian waxed tablets, 311, 315-19; 
tables of letters in graffiti, 312-13 ; in 


Dacian tablets, 317-18 ; Roman cursive 
script written with the pen, 319-31 ; 
influence of stilus-writing on the later 
script, 324; developement of the Roman 


Paenula, patvddns, the vellum wrapper of 
a papyrus roll, 31-2, 47 

Pagina, a column of writing, 46. 

Palaeography, GREEK: divisions, 102-3 ; 


antiquity of Greek writing, 101-2; dis- 
coveries of papyri,and extension of their 
study, 93-100; the literary script or 
beok-hand in papyri, 104-43; difh- 
culties of determining their dates, 
104-5 ; literary papyri of the 4th and 
3rd cents. B.C., 105-13 ; of the 2nd cent. 
B.c., 1138-15; of the Ist cent. B.¢., 
115-22 ; of the Ist cent., 122-380; review 
of early examples, 180-1; literary 
papyri of the 2nd cent., 132-8; of the 
3rd _cent., 133-5; the sloping book- 
hand, 135-6; growth of the vellum 
uncial book-hand from the papyrus 
book-hand, 137-43; typical deed of 
A.D. 88, 137-9 ; calligraphic book-hand 
dating from time of Augustus, 143 ; 
table of Greek literary alphabets in 
papyri, 143-7; Greek cursive script in 
papyri, 148-84; material for its study, 
148-51; itsthree periods and their char- 
acteristics, 151; the Ptolemaic period, 
151-61; the Roman period, 161-74; 
the Chancery hand, 3rd cent., 170; the 
Byzantine period, 174-84; growth of 
individual minuscule letters, 176, 180 ; 
table of Greek cursive alphabets in 
papyri, and review, 184-94; comparison 
of literary and cursive alphabets, 195-7 ; 
the uncial book-hand in vellum codices, 
198-217 ; sloping uncials, 211-14 ; 
‘Slavonic’ uncials, 213-17 ; the minus- 
cule book-hand in the middle ages, 218- 
70; classification of minuscule MSS., 
220; conservatism of the minuscule 
script, 220 ; codices vetustissimi, 221- 


cursive in the 4th cent., 324; Roman 
Chancery script, 327-8, 331; Ravenna 
deed, A.D. 572, and forms of letters, 
329-31; table of Latin cursive alpha- 
bets, and review, 332-7 ; adaptation of 
the Roman cursive as a book-hand, 
338-9 ; growth of continental national 
minuscule book-hands, 3840-1; the 
Visigothic book-hand, 341-7, i-longa 
and ligatured ti, 8417. ; the Lombardic 
book-hand, 348-55; the Merovingian 
book-hand, 855-8; mixed styles, or 
Franco-Lombardic book-hands, 358-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian book-hands, 362-7 ; the 
Carolingian reform, 367-70; derivation 
of the Irish script, 8371; the round or 
half-uncial Irish book-hand, 3872-7; 
ornamental character of the script, 372, 
374; the pointed book-hand, 376-84 ; 
Irish script in continental monasteries, 
084; the foreign Canterbury school, 
384-5; derivation of the English native 
script, 385; the round or half-uncial 
English book-hand, 385-8 ; the pointed 
book-hand, 889-98; the book-hand in 
the later Anglo-Saxon period, 398-402 ; 
influence of the Carolingian seript in 
England from the 10th cent., 394; 
general adoption of the Carolingian 
minusculebook-handin Western Kurope, 
403 ; its characteristics, 403-4; course 
of the minuscule book-hand in Western 
Europe in the middle ages, 404-72; 
the Carolingian book-hand in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, 417; important 
developements in the 11th cent, 424; 
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the Carolingian script as a Latin book- 
hand in England before the Norman 
Conquest, 429-36 ; the minuscule book- 
hand in the 12th cent., 486-7; skill of 
the English scribes, 487; influence of 
the Italian script in Southern Hurope, 
444; the minuscule book-hand in the 
15th cent., 444-55; in the 14th cent., 
456-64; superiority of the Italian script, 
464 ; the break-up of the book-hand in 
the 15th century, 464-9; the Italian 
book-hand of the Renaissance, 470-2 ; 
the English vernacular book-hand after 
the Norman Conquest, 472-90 ; the offi- 
cial and legal cursive scripts in Western 
Europe, 491 sqq.; Visigothic, Lom- 
bardic, and Merovingian cursive scripts, 
492-505 ; developement of the Littera 
Romana in the Papal Chancery, 495-8 ; 


the Littera S. Petri, 498; the script of 


the Imperial Chancery, 500-4; Hnglish 
official and legal cursive scripts, 505- 
569; the Anglo-Saxon period, 506-12 ; 
Mercian and Wessex hands, 506-9, 511 ; 
English charter-hands after the Nor- 
man Conquest, 512-54 ; English official 
cursive hands, 16th and 17th centuries, 
555-69; the ‘ Secretary ’ hand, 555-9 ; 
the Chancery hand, 560-4; the Court 
hand, 564-9; general adoption of the 
Italian domestic current script, from the 
16th cent., 505. 

‘ Palatinus, Codex’, Virgil, 277-9. 

Palermo, cultivation of papyrus at, 23. 

Palimpsests: process of obliteration of 
older texts, 64; destruction of biblical 
MSS. forbidden, 65; extant examples, 
65-6. 

Pamphilus of Caesarea, vellum codices 
written for his library, 31. 

Pandectes, a Bible, 45. 

Pandects, Laurentian codex, 211, 299, 
303-4, 

Paper: invention and history, 34-7; 
cotton paper and rag paper, 35-6; use 
of oriental paper in Western Europe, 
36; early manufacture and trade in 
Europe, 386-7; water-marks, 37-8. 

Papyrus: description of the plant, 21; 
later cultivation in Sicily, 23; antiquity 
of the writing material, 21; its use by 
the ancients, 21-2; method of manu- 
facture in Egypt, sizes, and qualities, 
23-6; measurements of rolls, 25; manu- 
facture under the Arabs, 25; ‘ proto- 
cols’, 25; its use in the middle ages, 
26-7; in the Merovingian chancery, 
27; rivalry of vellum, 29-30, 51-3; 
scarcity in Rome, 22, 52; employed 
for codices, 27, 52-3; great discoveries 
of papyri in Egypt, 938-100. 

Tapdypapos, a short stroke marking the 
close of a paragraph, 58-9. 
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Tlapaypapos, praeductale, implement for 
ruling lines, 43. 

Paragraphs, system of division of texts 
into, 58-9. 

Parchment. See Vellum. 

Paris, MSS. at: palimpsest fragments, 66; 
purple vellum MSS., 33; — GREEK: 
Serapeum papyri (2nd cent. B.c.), 94; 
papyri of Homer, 96; dialectical treatise 
(2nd cent. B.c.), 112-13; Hyperides, 
Athenogenes (2nd cent. B.c.), 97, 114-15 ; 
waxed tablets, 18; Codex Ephraemi, 
palimpsest, the Bible (5th cent.), 208 ; 
Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete. 
(5th cent.), 208; Codex Sinopensis, St. 
Matthew (6th cent.), 209; Arsenal 
Psalter (9th cent.),270; St. Clement of 
Alexandria (A.D. 914), 222 ; Chrysostom 
(A.D. 954), 234; comment. on Porphyry 
(A.D. 1228), 250-1; — GREEK-LATIN: 
Vocabulary (5th or 6th cent.), 339 ; 
Codex Claromontanus, Pauline Epp. 
(6th cent.), 209, 270; Coisln Psalter 
(8th cent.), 270; glossary (9th cent.), 
270; — LATIN, etc.: Roman Chancery 
rescripts (5th cent.), 327-8, 331; Livy 
(5th cent.), 288; Acts of Council of 
Aquileia (5th cent.), 339; Prudentius 
(6th cent.), 283; list of Popes (6th 
cent.), 305; St. Avitus (6th cent.), 27, 
339; St. Augustine (6th cent.), 307, 
309; St. Augustine (6th or 7th cent.), 
27; Lectionary of Luxeuil (7th cent.), 
356, 858; Judgement of Thierry III 
(A.D. 679-80), 498-9; diploma of 
Charlemagne (A.D. 797), 500-1, 504; 
Canons (8th cent.), 862; letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire (A.D. 824-9 ?), 26, 184; 
Gospels of Lothair (A.p. 840-55), 411, 
414 bulls of John VIII (A.D. 876), 
495, 497; Sherborne Pontifical (circ. 
A.D. 992-5), 897-8; Benedictional (A.D. 
1030-40),435-6 ; Mandeville (A. p. 1371), 
460-1. 

Paschal II, Pope, Bull of, 496-7. 

Paschal computations, 391, 393. 

Paschasius, Lives of Fathers, 404, 406-7. 

Patmos, portion of Gk. Gospels (N) at, 
33, 209. 

Patous, a Persian, sale by, 157-8. 

Paul, St.: comment. of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles, 362. 
See Bible. 

Pavia, bull in favour of the Abbey of San 
Pietro at, 496-7. 

Peniculus, penicillus, xovdirwov, a brush to 
apply gold-writing, 40. 

Penknife, 45. 

Pens: examples of Roman bronze pens, 
40; early use of quill-pens, 40. See 
Reeds. Stilus. 

Uevrintuxa, pentaplycha, a five-leafed tab- 
let, 15. 
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Pergamena, Charta, parchment or vellum, 


Pergamena Graeca, a mediaeval name for 
oriental paper, 35. 

Pergamum, centre of the parchment and 
vellum trade, 28. 

Perrins, ©. W. Dyson, owner of MSS. of 
Petrus Lombardus and Aristotle, 444, 
472. 

Perscriptiones, auction documents, 18. 

Persians: their use of skins as writing 
material, 27-8. 

Petitions, early papyri, 120-2, 152-5. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, discoveries of 
papyri, 96-8, 109. 

Petrus Comestor, 
445-7, 450, 454-5. 

Petrus Lombardus, 
Psalms, 442, 444. 

Dawdrns, ardvns, peddvns, the vellum 
wrapper of a papyrus roll, 31-2, 47. 

Philagrius, John, scribe of MS. of Lives 
of the Fathers, 255. 

Philodemus: his library at Herculaneum, 
115; papyri, 101. 

Philyra, inner bark of the lime-tree, 9. 

Philyrae, strips of papyrus, 23. 

Phoebammon, ‘tabularius, contract of, 
GO, IS). 

Phoenician alphabet, 1; inscriptions, 2. 

‘Piers Plowman, Vision of’, 481-2. 

Miva€, muvakis, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Pindar: papyri, 99, 122, 131. 

Turrdktov, a title-label, 48. 

Plato: papyri, 98, 100, 110-11, 131-3; 
codices, 222, 224-5. 

Plautus: fragments, 66. 

Pliny: description of manufacture of 
papyrus, 23-6. 

Plummet, a leaden pencil, 43. 

Plutarch, Lives, 228, 230. 

Poetry, Anglo-Saxon: Hxeter Book, 594-5. 

Tlodvaruyxa, multiplices, a waxed tablet of 
many leaves, 15. 

Polybius, History, 255, 264-5. 

Pommersfeld, fragment of the Digests at, 
a7. 

Pompeii: wall-inscriptions and graffiti, 
11, 310, 312-13 ; waxed tablets, 18, 310, 
314-15. 

Pontificals, 397-8, 445, 449. 

Popes: early bulls on papyrus, 27; list 
of popes to A.D 523,305. See Chancery, 
Papal. John VIII. Paschal II. 

Porphyry : comment. on his Introduction 
to Aristotle, 250-1. 

Portland, Duke of, owner of collections 
of Titchfield Abbey, 464. 

Potsherds, as writing material, 10. 

Priscian, Leyden MS., 380-1. 

Priscus, (). Julius, soldier in the Roman 
navy, sale of a slave by, 320. 

‘Prisse Papyrus’, 21. 


Historia Scholastica, 


comment. on the 
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Prophets, Books of the. See Bible. 

Protocol, official certificate of papyrus 
manufacture, 24-5. 

Tperckoddov, the first sheet of a papyrus 
roll, 24. 

Prudentius, Paris MS., 283. 

Psalms, The, comment. of Petrus Lom- 
bardus on, 442, 444. See Bible. 

Psellus, Michael, Heidelberg MS., 234, 239. 

Ptolemy, recluse of the Serapeum of 
Memphis, papyrus documents of, 95; 
petition, 156-7. 

Pugillaves, small tablets for correspon- 
dence, 16. 

Iukriov, rv&loy, rvétovoy, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Punctuation: Greek, 60; Latin, 60-1. 


Quaternio, a book-quire of four leaves, 53. 

Quedlinburg, MSS. at, 304, 368-70. 

Quinquiplices, quincuplices, a five-leafed 
waxed tablet, 15. 

Quires or gatherings, composition and 
arrangement of, 53-4. 

Quotations: how indicated, 63. 


Rabanus Maurus, comment. on Jeremiah, 
418, 421-2. 

Rag-paper, early mention of, 37. 

Rainer, Archduke: his collection of papyri 
at Vienna, 97. 

Ramsey Abbey, co. Huntingdon, grant to, 
from Henry I, 514, 520. 

tasorium, an erasing knife, 45. 

Ravenna, papyrus documents of, 27,3829-31. 

Reclamantes, catch-words connecting 
quires, 54. 

Reeds, use of, as pens for writing on 
papyrus, 89; mediaeval use, 40. 

Regensburg, MSS. given to the monastery 
of St. Emmeran, 406, 408-9. 

Reichenau, in Baden, the Codex Augiensis 
written at, 270. 

Remedius, Bp. of Chur, owned the St. 
Gall Sacramentarium, 348. 

Rhosus, John, of Crete, calligrapher, 
wrote the Harley Odyssey, 270. 

Richard I, King of England, charter of, 
518-20. 

Richard II, King of England, grant of 
wardship by, 544-5. 

Riga, a line of writing, 56. 

Rimini, sale of property at, 829-81. 

Rochester: the Textus Roffensis of early 
English laws, 473, 475. 

Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin, St. Omer, 
owned MS, of Milo, 424. 

Roll, The (papyrus): the ancient form of 
book, 44 ; normal leneth, and influence 
in determining the extent of literary 
works, 45-6; the recto side prepared 
for the text, 46; mechanical finish, 47 ; 
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protection by strengthening edging, | 


24; the rolline-stick and its bosses, 47 ; 
the titulus or title-label, 48-9; chests 
for, 48; manipulation by the reader, 
49 ; instances of opisthographs, 50, 97, 
98; causes of its supersession by the 
codex, 51-3. 

Rolls, their use in the middle ages, 
50-1. 

Romances: the Shrewsbury Book, 466-7. 

‘Romanus, Codex’, Virgil, 277. 

Rome: history of the Latin alphabet, 1-6 ; 
various writing materials used by the 
Romans, 8-14; wooden and waxed 
tablets, 14-20; papyrus, 22; its manu- 
facture, 22; temporary scarcity, 22; 
early use of vellum, 29; rivalry of 
papyrus and vellum, and their relative 
value, 29-30, 51-8; military documents, 
Oleles Imperial edict, 311; speeches in 
the Senate, 311, 319-21; transaction 
between naval officers, 320-2. 

— Chancery. See Chancery, Roman. 

— Vatican Library, etc., MSS. in:— 
GREEK: Codex Vaticanus, Bible (4th 
cent.), 200, 202-3; Dio Cassius (5th 
cent.), 208; leaves of Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent.), 33; Codex Marchalianus, 
the Prophets (6th cent.), 139; theo- 
logical works (8th cent.), 218-20; 
Gregory’s Dialogues (cire. A.D. 800), 
211; Psalter (A.D. 897), 217; Plato (circ. 
A.D. 915), 222 ; Gospels (A.D. 949), 214— 
15; tachygraphical MS. (11th cent.), 
72; Gospels (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248 ; — 
LATIN: palimpsest fragments of Cicero, 
etc., 66, 277, 285-6 ; fragments of Virgil, 
(4th cent.), 273; Schedae Vaticanae, 
Virgil (4th cent.), 277, 280-1, 283; 
Bembine Terence (4th—-5th cent.), 288, 
304-5; Codex Romanus, Virgil (5th 
cent.), 277; Codex Palatinus, Virgil 
(5th cent.), 277-9; St. Hilary [at Saint 
Peter's] (A.D. 509-10), 305-6. 

‘ Rossanensis, Codex’, Gk. Gospels, 33, 209. 

Rotulus, mediaeval term for a roll, 44. 

Rouen, modern use of waxed tablets at, 17. 

Rougé, de: his theory of the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, 1. 

Ruling, implements for, 43; question of 
ruling in papyri, 46 ; method of ruling 
vellum codices, 54; ruling with plum- 
met, ete., 55. 

Rustic Capitals. See Capital Letters. 
Palaeography, Latin. 


Sacramentarium of St. Gall, 348-9. 

St. Alban’s Abbey, MS. of Petrus Comestor 
written at, 445. 

St. Gall, MSS. at: fragments of Virgil 
(4th-5th cent.), 273-5; Gospels (5th— 
6th cent.), 288, 292; Isidore (7th cent.), 
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27; Lex Salica (A.D. 794), 360, 362; 
Sacramentarium (circ. A.D. 800), 348-9 ; 
Capitularia of Charlemagne (A.D. 825), 
406, 410; diploma of Louis IT (a.D. 856), 
502-4; canons (A.D. 888), 416-17; 
Codex Sangallensis, Gospels (Cod. 4, 
10th cent.), 270. 

St. John, John de, grant of Amport 
Manor, 532, 536-7. 

St. Martin, Alured de, charter of Richard I 
to, 518-20. 

St. Omer, MS. of Milo given to St. Bertin’s 
Abbey, 424. 

St. Petersburg, MSS. at: leaf of Codex 
Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete., Greek 
(5th cent.), 208; Greek Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent.), 32-3, 209; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Epp., Gk-Lat. (9th 
cent.), 270. 

Salic Laws, St. Gall MS., 360, 562. 

Salisbury, Chapter Library, Latin Psalter, 
394, 396. 

Sallust, MS. at Florence, 471-2. 

Samarkand, the source of Arab knowledge 
of paper, 34. 

Samnites : their use of linen as a writing 
material, 10. 

‘Sangallensis-Boernerianus, Codex’, Gos- 
pels and Pauline Epp., Gk.-Lat., 270. 

Sangermanensis, Codex’, Pauline Epp., 
Gk.-Lat., 270. 

‘Sarravianus, Codex’, Gk. Pentateuch, 
ete., 208. 

Sarumsahly, in Cappadocia, discovery of 
Greek Gospels (N) at, 32, 209. 

Scalprum, scalpellum, cpirn, a penknife, 

oO. 

Scapus, a voll of papyrus of commercial 
length, 24. 

Scheda, a layer of strips of papyrus, 23 ; a 
sheet of papyrus, 24. 

‘Schedae Vaticanae’, Virgil, 277, 280-1, 
283. 

School exercises, 10-11, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Scrinium, a chest for rolls, 48. 

Seals, 13, 15, 16, 19. 

‘Secretary ’ hand, 555-9, 

Sedulius, Turin MS., 283. 

Serides, columns of text in a roll, 46, 

Sempringham Priory, undertaking for 
prayers, 533, 542-3. 

Sens, Pontifical of 445, 449. 

Serapeum of Memphis, early discoveries 
of papyri at, 94-5. 

Serres Monastery, in Macedonia, Greek 
Gospels in, 254, 258-9. 

Sherborne, Pontifical of, 397-8. 

Shorthand. See Tachygraphy. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of. See Talbot, John. 

Sicily : cultivation of papyrus, 23 ; manu- 
facture of paper, 35; early mediaeval 
specimens, 36. 

Sigla, single-letter abbreviations, 84. 
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SiMAAvBos, cirruBos, titulus, index, a title- 
label, 32, 48; surviving examples, 49. 
Silver, as a writing material, 11; writing 

fluid, 32-4, 42. 

Silvester, II, Pope: his system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Sinai, Mount, liturgical roll at, 218. 

‘Sinaiticus, Codex’, Greek Bible, 200, 
204-5, 

‘Sinopensis, Codex’, St. Matthew, Gk., 33. 

Skins, as writing material, 27-84. 

Skoda, drinking songs, 109. 

Slave, sale of a, 311, 320. 

‘Slavonic’ uncials. See Palaeography, 
Greek, 

Dpidyn, a penknife, 43. 

Socnopaei-nesus, in the Faytim, papyri 
from, 98, 170-1. 

Soissons, homilies written at, 361-2. 

Solon, laws of, inscribed on wooden 
tablets, 14. 

Sopdrior, a vellum codex, 28; a large 
work, 51. 

Sortes iudiciariae, inscribed on lead, 11. 

Spain, early manufacture of papyrus in, 
35, See Visigothic script. 

Speeches in the Roman Senate, 311. 

Sponge, as an eraser, 438. 

Statius, Achilleis, 350, 352. 

Stavelot, Latin Bible of, 428-9. 

Stephen, King of England, charter of, 
515, 520. 

Stichometry: system of computation of 
length of a literary work by line 
measurement, 67-9; how recorded, 67, 
69; its practical commercial use, 68; 
scale of copyists’ pay, 68; records of 
biblical stichometry, 69; partial sticho- 
metry, 69; Homeric and_ biblical 
instances, 69. 

Srixos, a line of writing, 46, 56; a standard 
line of measurement, 67; a sense-line 
or period, 69-70. 

Stilus, graphium, ordidos, ypaeiov, the 
writing implement for waxed tablets, 
39; forms and materials, 39; speci- 
mens, 39. 

Stilus plumbeus, « plummet or leaden 
pencil, 43. 

Strassburg, MSS. at: fragments of Ulpian 
(5th or 6th cent.), 299 ; Latin letter (4th 
cent.), 324, 326-7. 

Suiberht, Bp. of the Frisians, said to have 
owned the Vienna Livy, 288. 

Sulpicius Severus, MS. at Verona, 305; at 
Quedlinburg, 868-70. 

Syracuse: ostracism with olive-leaves, 9; 
cultivation of papyrus, 23. 


Tablets, wooden, from Egypt, 13, 14; of 
vellum, 29, 
—, waxed, 


14-20 ; construction, 15: 
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various uses, 15; for correspondence, 
15-16 ; materials, 17; later use in 
HKurope, 17; Greek specimens, 17, 18 ; 
Pompeian Latin tablets, 18,310,514-15 ; 
Dacian tablets, 18, 311, 315-19; con- 
struction, and method of inscription, 
19-20. 

Tabula, tabella, a waxed tablet, 14. 

‘Tabulae honestae missionis, Roman mili- 
tary diplomas, 15. 

Tachygraphy : Greek systems, 71-3 ; 
waxed book, 17; Roman systems, 73-4 ; 
Tironian notes, 73; their application 
to literature, 73-4 ; used in the Frank- 
ish chanceries, 73; symbols employed 
in Greek and Latin abbreviations, 81-5. 

Talbot, John, Karl of Shrewsbury, pre- 
sented MS. of Romances to Margaret of 
Anjou, 466-7. 

Tallies, wooden, for Exchequer accounts, 


Tate, John, reputed first English paper- 
maker, 37. 

Tebtunis, papyri from, 99. 

Terence, Bembine MS., 283, 304-5, 

Tetragram, The Hebrew : influence in the 
Greek system of contraction, 77. 

Terpds, terpaduoy, a book-quire of four 
leaves, 53. 

Tedyxos, a chest to hold rolls, 45 ; a literary 
work, 45. 

Text: columnar arrangement in papyri, 
46; breadth of columns, 46-7 ; position 
of titles, 47; method of ruling vellum 
codices, 54-5 ; arrangement in pages or 
columns, 55-6; titles, colophons, and 
headlines, 56; non-separation of the 
words, 56-7; linking of letters to save 
space, 57; system of division of words 
in Greek and Latin codices, 57-8; 
paragraphs, 48-9; punctuation, 60-1; 
accents and other textual signs, 61-4. 

‘Textus Roffensis.’ See Rochester. 

Theadelphia, papyri relating to, 99. 

Theobald, Count, restoration of lands to, 
500-1, 504. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, comment. on 
the Pauline Epp., 362. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth: tradition of 
his use of a quill-pen, 40. 

Theodulf, Bp. of Orleans: his version of 
the Vulgate, 56. 

Theological works, Vatican MS., 218-20; 
MS. written at Regensburg, 406, 408. 
Theopompus,stichometrical memorandum 

of, 68. 

Thierry ITI, Judgement of, 498-9. 

Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester: 
his Wycliffite Bible, 485. 

Thucydides: Florentine MS&., 
papyrus comment. on, 131. 

‘Tigris’, a Roman trireme, 320. 

Tiles, as writing material, 10, 11, 311. 


228-9 ; 
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Tilia, the inner bark of the lime-tree, a 
writing material, 9. 

Timotheus, Persae, 47, 100, 105-7. 

Tin, inscribed with a charm, 12 7. 

Tiro, inventor of shorthand symbols, 73. 
See Tachygraphy. 

Titchfield Abbey, collections, 464-5. 
Titles, inscribed on papyrus rolls, 47; on 
title-labels, 32, 48, 49; in codices, 56. 

Titulus. See Index. 
Toga, a vellum wrapper for a papyrus roll, 
47 


Topos, a papyrus roll containing a division 
of a work, 44. 

Tournus Monastery, Bull of John VIII to, 
495, 497. 

Tours, St. Martin’s Abbey: a centre of 
the ‘Carolingian reform of the Frankish 
script, 367; the Quedlinburg Sulpicius 
Severus and the Gospels of Lothair 
written at, 368-70, 411, 414. 

‘Townley Homer’, the Iliad, 235, 244-5. 

Trevisa, translation of Higden, 485, 487, 
490. 

Trier, MS. of Milo given to St. Vedast’s 
Abbey, 424, 

Tpinrvyxa, triptycha, a three-leafed waxed 
tablet, 15. 

ipo ccusy or Tpoxands, pdduBdos, a leaden 
plate for ruling lines, 43. 

Tryphon, grammarian, abstract of treatise 


Y, JO. 
Turin, MS. of Sedulius at, 283. 


Udo, Bp. of Vienne, Martyrology, 424, 
426, 429. 

Ulpian : fragment at Strassburg, 299; his 
definition “of books, 8. 

Umbilicus, a rolling- stick, and the pose at 
the two ends of the same, 47. 

Uncial Letters. See Palaeography. 

Upsala, Gothic Gospels at, nal 

Uspensky, Bishop, Greek MSS. belonging 
to, 211, 213-14, 221. 

‘Utrecht Psalter * 56, 283-4. 


‘Vaticanus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 200, 202-3. 

Vellum and Par chment: writing material, 
28-34; traditional invention, 28 ; title 
of charta Pergamena, 28; distinction 
between vellum and parchment, 29 ; 
early use by Greeks and Romans, 29- 30: 
advantages as a wr iting material, 29-30; 
relative value of vellum and papyrus in 
On 30; increasing use in Rome, 
51-2 improvement in manufacture, 
52 ; “te rarity in Hgypt, 59; qualities in 
the middle ages, 31. 

—-, Stained, 31-4, 42. 

Vercelli, Latin Gospels of, 285, 287-8. 
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Vere, John de, Karl of Oxford, bond of, 
552-4. 

Verespatak (Alburnus Major), Dacian 
waxed tablets found at, 18, 311, 315- 
Tg). 

Verona, MSS. at: palimpsest fragments 
of Virgil, Gaius, etc., 66, 273, 299; 
Latin Gospels (4th or 5th cent. peers 
Fasti consulares (A. D. 486-94), 66, 305; 
St. Augustine (7th cent.), 348. 

Versus, a , line of writing, 46,56; standard 
line of literary measurement, 69; a 
sense-line or period, 70. 

Victor, Bp. of Capua, revised the Fulda 
Gospels, 289. 

Victoria, Queen of England, presented 
Herculanean rolls to the British 
Museum, 101. 

Vienna, MSS. at :—GREEK: Curse of Arte- 
misia (4th cent. B.c.), 107-8; Genesis 
(6th cent.), 32, 209; leaves of Gospels 
(cod. N, 6th cent. ); 33, 209 ; Dioscorides 
(6th and 7th cents.), 208-10, 211; 
LATIN : palimpsest fragments of Dinean, 
273; Livy (5th cent.), 288, 290-1; St. 
Hilary (6th cent.), a 305; Gospels 
(6th and 9th cents.), 3 

Virgil: early fragments, O73 —); Schedae 
Vaticanae, 277, 280-1, 285 ; Codex 
Romanus, 277; Codex Palatinus, 277-9 ; 
Codex Mediceus, 282-8, 304-5; Berne 
MS., 73; his portrait, 31. 

Visigothic script of Spain: developement, 
341; examples of the book-hand, 341-7 
the i-longa, etc., in, 341 n.; cursive 
script, 492-3. 

Vitelliani,small tablets for love-letters, 16. 

Volumen, a volled-up roll, 44. 

Voragine, Jacobus de, Legenda Aurea, 456, 
458. 


Wall- eS or graffiti. See Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Wassingwelle, in Kent, exchange of lands 
in, 508- 9; 511. 

Water-marks, in Huropean paper, 37-8 

Waxed Tablets. See Tablets. 

Weedon Bec, co. Northampton, grant of 
land in, to Bee Abbey, 522, 526-7. 

Weingarten, Bible fragment at, 305. 

Werfrith, Bp. of Worcester, grant of 
lands by, 510-12. 

Wessex script: examples, 391-3, 398-9, 
508-9, 511. 

Westcliffe, in Kent, 
550-1, 554, 

Westminster Abbey, confirmation of its 
privileges, 516-17, 520. 

Wilfrid of York, MS. written in gold for, 
42. 

William Rufus, Kon 
of, 512-13. 


lease of the mill, 


e of England, charter 
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Wills, on waxed tablets, 15. 

Wilton, charter of King John, 521, 524-5. 
Winchester, MSS. written at, 391- 3, 430. 
Wood, as a ‘writing material, 13, 14. 
Worcester, Bishop “of. See Werfrith. 
Wulfrid, Archbp. of Canterbury, exchange 

of land by, 506-7, 511. 

Wiirzburg, Gospels of St. Kilian at, 372. 
Wyecliffite Bible. See Bible, English. 
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Wykeham, co. Lincoln, grant of land in, 
521, 52 


Xenophon: erroneous tradition of his 
writing shorthand, 71. 


‘Zouche Evangeliarium ’, Greek, 214. 
Ziiricb, Greek ‘Psalter at, 33. 
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